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HE observant traveller on the 
T_T Lowell railroad between Wo- 

burn and Wilmington, Massa- 
chusetts, may see a broad ditch filled 
with a sluggish stream of water. He is 
told perhaps that this was once a por- 
tion of the Old Middlesex Canal. With 
the words comes a swift vision of a 
silvery ribbon of water lying between 
cultivated meadows and bordered by 
velvety lawns and shaded woodland. 
On its bosom he sees the canal-boat, 
moving forward with easy, quiet dig- 
nity, appropriate to the time when 
leisure was still allowable. The vision 
is quickly dispelled by the rush and 
roar of the train, 
sweeping on to its 
destination, as the 
canal itself was ob- 
literated by the 
growth of steam 
power. It may per- 
haps help to an ap- 
preciation of the 
vast changes which 
accompanied this 
transition if we will 
remember that, 
roughly speaking, 
the Middlesex Canal 
belongs to the first 
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half of the nineteenth century, while 
the railroad belongs to the latter half 
of that period.* 

In the month of May, 1793, a certain 
number of gentlemen met together, 
for the purpose of “opening a canal 
from the waters of the Merrimac, by 
Concord river, or in some other way, 
through the waters of Mystic river to 
the town of Boston.” There were 
present at this meeting the Hon. James 

*The writer wishes to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to the many friends who have 
assisted in this interesting research, and par- 
ticularly to Professor George L. Vose, Mr. 
Lorin Dame, Mr. J. Morris Meredith, Pro- 


fessor Alfred*E. Burton, Mr. Henry Brooks 
and Hon. Parker L. Converse. 
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THE CANAL IN NORTH BILLERICA 


Reproduced from a drawing made by Wm. Barton in 1825. 


Sullivan, who was at this time attorney 
general and later governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and in whose fertile mind the 
idea originated; Benjamin Hall, Willis 
Hall, Ebenezer Hall, Jonathan Porter, 
Loammi Baldwin, a leader in the en- 
terprise and the superintendent of 
construction, Ebenezer Hall, Jr., An- 
drew Hall and Samuel Swan. A 
charter was obtained from the General 
Court, incorporating James Sullivan 
and others, by the name of the Pro- 
prietors of the Middlesex Canal, bear- 
ing date June 22, 
1793, and _ signed 
by His Excellency, 
John Hancock, 
Governor of the 
Commonwealth. 
There were then 
elected for officers: 
Hon. James Sulli- 


pher Gore, Joseph Barrell, Andrew 
Craigie, Captain Ebenezer Hall, Jona- 
than Porter, Ebenezer Storer, Caleb 
Swan and Samuel Jaques. 

The company being thus duly or- 
ganized, the next step was to begin 
“the necessary surveys for the most 
eligible route.” A primary examina~ 
tion of the ground was made in the 
summer of 1793 by Samuel Thompson 
of Woburn. He appears to have done 
his work carefully; but he was not pro- 
vided with instruments of sufficient 
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precision for the accurate determina- 
tion of elevations. An attempt was 
then made to obtain the services of 
Samuel Weston, a distinguished Eng- 
lish engineer then in this country 
working on the Potomac canals. A 
survey was made by Mr. Weston in 
July, 1794, in company with Loammi 
Baldwin and Samuel Jaques on the 
part of the proprietors, and the route 
reported was adopted. Agents were 
at once appointed to carry on the 
work; and the first turf was removed 
on the tenth of September in the same 
year. The season being so far ad- 
vanced, but little could be done until 
the following year, 
except in the se- 
curing of land, set- 
tlement of claims, 
purchase of materi- 
als and conclusion 
of contracts for fu- 
ture work. The 
compensation for 
the land taken 
ranged from $150 
per acre in Med- 
ford to $25 per 
acre in Billerica. 

The work was 
prosecuted with 
great vigor, under 
the direction of 
Loammi Baldwin, 
until the year 1803, 
when the canal was 
so far completed as 
to be navigable 
from the Merrimac 
to the Charles 
river, the first boat, 
however, being ac- 
tually run over a 
portion of the canal on April 22, 
1802. 

The canal as thus built wads 27 I-2 
miles long, 30 feet wide at the surface, 
18 feet wide at the bottom, and 4 feet 
deep. The locks were 11 feet wide and 
75 feet long, with an average lift of 
about 7 feet, some being built of wood 
and others of stone. In the wooden 
locks the outside walls were of stone, 





GOVERNOR JAMES SULLIVAN. 


the space between the inner and outer 
walls being packed with earth. In this 
way expensive masonry was avoided, 
though the cost of maintenance in 
after years was increased. Altogether 
there were 7 aqueducts over rivers and 
streams, 50 bridges spanning tke canal, 
and 20 locks. Four of the levels were 
five miles each in extent, the rest of 
from one to three miles each. The 
total cost, to 1803, was $528,000, of 
which one-third was for land damages. 
As will be seen, the amount was after- 
wards doubled in repairing and re- 
building the canal. Much of the work 
was done by contract. Laborers re- 
ceived about $8 
per month wages, 
carpenters from 
$10 to $15 per 
month. 

The route of the 
canal was crossed 
in Billerica by the 
Concord river, 
which at that point 
was 107 feet above 
tidewater at Bos- 
ton, and 27 feet 
above the Merri- 
mac at Chelms- 
ford. The river 
was thus at the 
summit of the 
canal and able to 
supply water in 
both directions. It 
will be seen later 
how this fact was 
further utilized in 
the attempt to form 
an aqueduct of the 


By the courtesy of J. Morris Meredith. canal. The charter 


also allowed the use 
of the Concord river, for 23 miles, 
through Billerica, Carlisle, Bedford. 
Concord and Sudbury, as a canal. This 
formed a portion of Governor Sulli- 
van’s far-reaching plan for inland 
water-ways, extending well into the 
interior of Massachusetts, and by way 
of the Merrimac river to Concord, 
N. H., thence through Lake Sunapee 
to the Connecticut river, at Windsor, 
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BRIDGE AT WEST MEDFORD SHOWING STONE PIERS OL 


CANAL AQUEDUCT, 


Vermont, and thence to the St. Law- 
rence river. It seemed a good and 
practical plan, and if the railroad had 
been delayed ten years would un- 
doubtedly have been realized. 

The canal began at Middlesex vil- 
lage, on the Merrimac river, in the 
town of Chelmsford, and was lifted 
through a connected flight of three 
locks, the depression for which is 
plainly seen in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations, together with the tiny 
house which served formerly as the 
canal office. It passed under the 
main street, over an aqueduct across 
the brook—near which are some 


MIDDLESEX CANAL. 


quaint old houses, 
erected by the 
proprietors for the 
use of their em- 
ployés and 
through the long 
swamp to River 
Meadow brook, 
also crossed 
by acqueduct. 
Thence it was 
continued to 
North Billerica, at 
which place there 
are very extensive remains. 

The canal is still used by the Talbot 
Mills for the supply of water for power, 
and in this connection they have re- 
tained one of the lock gates, thus sav- 
ing for us one of the best preserved 
and most interesting features of the old 
canal. At this point the Concord 
river was crossed at grade, a floating 
bridge serving as towpath, and the tow 
swinging clear in the waters of the 
river. The picture, from an old pencil 
sketch, well illustrates the condition of 
things. The boat is the General Sul- 
livan packet boat. It will be noticed 
that the horses in the picture differ in 
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some 


essential characteristics 
those of the present day. 

On the south bank of the Concord 
river an extensive cutting through 
rock was necessary. The Shawsheen 
river flows through a deep and nar- 
row valley, and the stone-work for the 
aqueduct constituted perhaps the most 
imposing structure on the canal. Two 
end abutments and a central pier, all 
of stone, supported a wooden trunk 
or box about 180 feet long, elevated 30 
feet above the river, and of sufficient 
width and depth. The abutments and 


from 





BRIDGE OVER THE OLD CANAL ON THE 


pier remain undisturbed to this day, 
with some decaying fragments of 
the oaken trunk still clinging to the 
pier. The highway and electric car 
line pass within a few feet of this monu- 
ment. : 

Half a mile further south was 
Nichols’ lock, a portion of which still 
remains as part of a cellar wall. Mr. 
Nichols had charge of this lock for a 
great many years. He was a success- 
ful farmer, and in addition kept an ex- 
cellent inn for the accommodation of 
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travellers on the canal. There were 
many of these, and Nichols’s was a 


favorite place for dinner or for a 
night’s lodging. 
In Wilmington the canal passed 


through wide boggy meadows, where 
the bed sank some 60 feet before the 
completion of the canal; crossed the 
Maple Meadow brook by another 


aqueduct, of which the ruins are very 
picturesque; and then made an abrupt 
This 
A mile 
the canal entered 


bend around the foot of a hill. 
bend was called the Oxbow. 


further south the 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY E. 8. CONANT 


BROOKS ESTATE, WEST MEDFORD. 


town of Woburn, passing within a 
short distance of the house of Loammi 
Baldwin. Just tothe north of Woburn 
station a picturesque view of the canal 
may be had from the railroad. The 
canal has here been transformed into 
a duck-pond, the width being pre- 
served, but each end of the pond being 
formed by a dam and the railroad em- 
bankment. The canal crossed the 
swampy meadows, great quantities of 
arth being sunk in forming the bed 
and side banks, passed to the rear of 
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the present public library building, 
and so on to Horn pond or Stod- 
dard locks in Woburn, of which we are 
enabled, through the courtesy of 
Judge Converse of Woburn, to pre- 
sent a pen sketch by the eminent en- 
gineer, the late Marshall Tidd. Mr. 


Tidd served, while a lad, as gate-tender 


at these locks, and the sketch shows 
the tavern, lock and canal boat, as 
actually existing at that time. 

In the Stoddard locks we have one 
of the principal engineering features of 
the canal. At this point a descent 
of fifty feet was made by three sets of 
double stone locks, the middle set 
being separated from the others by a 
basin-like expansion of the canal, 
which allowed for equalizing the 
water in locking. These locks were 
so near Boston, the journey thither in 
the packet boat General Sullivan 
was such a pleasant one, the view of 
canal and lake was so picturesque and 
interesting, that the place speedily be- 
came a popular resort. Pleasure boats 
plied the lake, Kendall’s Boston brass 
band and the Brigade band of Bos- 
ton rendered sweet harmony, and the 
crowds wandered from the groves to 
the lake and back to the canal, where 
shots of lumber-rafts and canal boats 
laden with cargoes were continually 
passing through the locks. So popular 
did the place become that in 1838 the 
Horn Pond house was leased for $700 
for that vear. 

The canal continued on down to 
Horn Pond brook, crossing it at 
grade by means of waste weirs, which 
remain to this day in a fair state of 
preservation. In Winchester the tow- 
path has been converted into the high- 
way for a considerable distance. At 
Mystic lake a stone aqueduct carried 
the canal over the narrow upper arm 
of the lake. The bed of the canal is 
plainly visible here. It is to be hoped 
that these interesting remains will re- 
main untouched during the alterations 
now being made on the shores of the 
lake by the Park Commissioners. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
Metropolitan sewer occupies the bed of 
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the canal for some dis- 
tance, thereby affecting 
a considerable saving in 
excavation for grade. 
For something over a mile 
the canal lay within the 
grounds of the Brooks 
estate. We are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. 
Henry Brooks for two 
photographs, one of the 
handsome elliptical stone 
arch, built by George 
Rumford Baldwin, son of 
Loammi Baldwin, to con- 
vey a farm road over the 
canal, and considered by engineers to 
be one of the most graceful structures 
of the sort in New England; and the 
other a picture of such beauty and 
charm that one must ever regret the 
sacrifice of this bit of the old canal by 
the Park Commissioners. 

Half a mile further south were Gib- 
son’s lock and the aqueduct over the 
Mystic river. The present Boston 
avenue bridge rests directly on the 
piers of the aqueduct, slightly built up 
to suit the change in grade. 




















THE CANAL IN WOBURN. 





SLUICEWAY, HORN POND BROOK. 


The canal turned to the east at this 
point—the Lowell railroad passing 
over it by a bridge, of which the wing 
walls are yet plainly visible—and on 
past the Royal house, where the canal 
passed under Main street and sent off 
a branch to the river, for the benefit of 
the shipyards of Medford and Charles- 
town; and so on through the Mystic 
trotting park to the base of Winter 
Hill. From this point the canal fol- 
lowed the line of the high land around 
to the sharp bend in the Mystic river, 
where Dunning’s coal wharf is 
at present located; then to the 
south, through nearly the centre 
of the Broadway park; around 
the base of Mount Benedict; 
across the foot of Austin street, 
where the gate house may still 
be seen; then nearly parallel to 
Main street to the Neck, where 
it passed under Main street, 
through a lock and into the 
Millpond. Most of the cargoes 
were loaded here, but for those 
wishing carriage to Boston there 
was a lock with double gates 
working either way, according 
to the state of the tide, for ad- 
mission into the Charles 
river. Once in the river it 
was an easy matter to reach 

any of the city 
wharves; but there 
was also an exten- 
sion of the canal, 
through the area 
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FIRST INN AT HORN POND LOCK. 


on which the old Boston & Maine depot 
has recently stood (Canal street being 
directly alongside), across Haymarket 
square, following nearly the line of 
Blackstone street, to the harbor, near 
what is now North Market street. 
Nearly all of the stone for Quincy mar- 
ket was brought over this route. 

The freight boats were flat-bottom- 
ed, with square ends and _ parallel 
sides, and were between 40 and 75 
feet in length, and 9 and 9g 1-2 feet in 
width. The sides were three feet deep 
at the middle, but decreased to about 
one foot in depth at the ends, thus giv- 
ing a somewhat rounded bottom. A 
load of twenty tons would give a 
draught of two feet to the boat, leav- 
ing the ends just out of water. Only 
half of this load might be carried in 
summer when the water was low. The 
boats were built of two-inch pine 
planks, spiked on to small oak cross- 
timbers and knees, and at each end 
had heavy oak cross-ties, with one for 
the mast thwart, a little forward of the 
centre. On this mast could be raised 
a smallsquare sail for use on the rivers. 


During the passage of the canal 
the towline was fastened to a shorter 
mast put in its place. The rudder was 
a long steering oar, with blade ten feet 
long, eighteen inches wide, pivoted on 
the centre of the cross-tie, and trailing 
behind the boat in the water. Three 
large scull-oars, sixteen feet long, and 
three setting poles for use up the 
rapids of the Merrimac completed the 
outfit. In the canal proper the boats 
were towed by horses, frequently with- 
out a driver, in which case the man at 
the rudder kept a small pile of stones 
or green apples ready for the encour- 
agement of the horse. On the river a 
skipper and two bow-men_ were 
needed. 

The entire trip, from Boston to Con- 
cord, N. H., and return, took from a 
week to ten days. Between Boston 
and Lowell the usual time for freight 
boats was eighteen hours up and 
twelve hours down, while the passage 
boats made the trip in twelve and 
eight hours, the freight boats making 
two and a half miles per hour and the 
passage boats four miles. 
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Of the passage boats there were at 
first two, one running up and one 
down daily. Fifty cents was the fare, 
no tickets being issued. Later, when 
the amount of travel proved insuffi- 
cient to warrant two boats, one was 
removed, and the General Sullivan 
ran alone. This was a boat on the 
style of the Erie canal boats, though 
somewhat lighter, with a covered 
cabin over the whole length, except for 
the standing room at each end. The 
cabin was provided with seats and 
was upholstered much as the horse- 
cars of a decade ago. In its day the 
General Sullivan was considered a 
model of comfort and ele- 
gance. All boats were num- 
bered and lettered; and 
private boats, of which there 
were many, were painted 
with such designs as to be 
easily recognized. as in the 
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case of freight cars of to-day. 

A large amount of lumber was 
being used during this period by the 
shipyards on the Mystic river, nearly 
all of it being rafted down the canal. 
By the “regulations,” these rafts could 
not be larger than seventy-five by 
nine and one-half feet; but a number 
of rafts could be banded together by 
slabs pinned between them. A band 
of seven to ten rafts required five men, 
including the driver; four rafts re- 
quired four men, and three rafts three 
men. These rafts were unpinned and 
sent separately through the locks, 
and then again united. The rafts were 
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wn 


drawn by yoked oxen, a single yoke 
drawing no less than one hundred tons 
of timber, a load requiring eighty 
teams on the common road. The 
company’s charter allowed a toll of 
one-sixteenth of a dollar per mile for 
every ton of goods carried in the boats 
and the same for every ton of timber 
floated in rafts. The actual rates 
ranged from one to two dollars per 
gross ton for the twenty-seven miles 
from Boston to Lowell. 

According to the “regulations,” 
boats of the same class going in the 
same direction were not allowed to 
pass each other. Repair boats had the 










precedence over every- 
thing, then came pas- 
sage boats, freight 
boats, and lastly rafts. 
Landing and loading 
places were established 
at the Millpond in 
Charlestown, in Medford, Woburn, 
Wilmington, Billerica and Chelms- 
ford. No goods were allowed to 
be loaded or unloaded at any other 
place without a special permit from 
the agent, —this being a precaution 
against damage to the banks. 

No boats were allowed to pass 
through any lock after dark, — that is, 
seven o'clock in the spring and 
autumn and nine o'clock in summer; 
but on moonlight nights they might 
pass until ten o’clock, but not after 
that, nor before daylight at any season. 
Considerable damage having been 
done to the lock gates by the bumping 
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of canal-boats on entering, a fine of 
ten dollars was imposed upon any con- 
ductor who allowed his boat to enter 
the lock with sufficient headway to 
reach the gate. When a boat ap- 
proached the lock, notice was given 
by the blowing of a horn, and prompt 
attention was thus secured. But due 
respect was paid to the religious senti- 
ment of New England. The passage 
boat being permitted to run on the 
Sabbath, “in consideration of the dis- 
tance from home at which those per- 
sons using it generally are, it may be 
reasonably expected that they should 
not disturb those places of public 
worship near which they pass, nor 
occasion any noise 
to imterrupt the 
tranquillity of the 
day. Therefore it 
is established that no 
signal horn shall be 
used or blown on 
Sundays.” 

The methods of 
receiving, transport- 
ing and delivering 
freight were very 
similar to those of 
the present. A way- 
bill or “passport” 
accompanied the 
goods. Freight 





IN BILLERICA, 


charges were paid on removal of the 
property, and in case of delayed re- 
moval, a wharfage or demurrage 
charge was added. 

The proprietors seem to have been 
considerably disturbed by the dis- 
charge of rubbish into the canal. 
They therefore declared that “no car- 
cass or dead animal or putrid sub- 
stance of any kind shall be thrown into 
the canal or any basin connected 
therewith, under fine of ten dollars.” 
Even more troublesome was the bur- 
rowing of muskrats, eels, etc., for this 
endangered the canal itself. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a handbill in. pos- 
session of the Woburn public library: 
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CANAL BED, BILLERICA. 
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sounty 
On Musquashes and Mink 
Taken in the Middlesex Canal. 
lf within 2 rods of the Canal, 50 cents. 
quarter of a mile, 30 cents. 
half of a mile, 10 cents. 


1 mile 5 cents. 
Application to be made to Mr. 
Cyrus Baldwin, Mr. Nathan Mears, 


Col. Hopkins, Mr. Isaac Johnson, Mr. 
Elijah Peirce, Mr. Samuel Gardner, 
Mr. Joseph Church, whichever of them 



















NICHOLS’S 
LOCK, AT EAS1 
BILLERICA, 


lives nearest 
the place 
where the ani- 
mal may be 
taken. 

If the per- 
son applied to 
is satisfied of 
the facts, his 
certificate 
or verbal 
declaration 
thereof to the subscriber will entitle 
the applicant to the bounty. The ap- 
plicant must produce the Musquash 
or Mink entire to one of the above- 
named persons. He may then take 
the skin. 


CELLAR WALL MADE 


(Sig.) 
March, 1800.” 


Sullivan. 


j. £. 


FROM 
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So far as can be ascertained, there 
was but one tow-path for most of the 
line, and that was on the west bank. 
The tow-path served many purposes. 
It was the preferred path of foot pas- 
sengers; it was the ‘Lovers’ Lane” for 
the young people of the villages on 
Sunday afternoons and evenings; and 
it served as an excellent seat for tired 
skaters in the winter, when the canal 
also served as the best of skating 
ponds. 

What boy who has read of 
Hans Brinker and _ his silver 
skates would not wish that he too 
had lived in a time when he might 
skate away for miles in one 
direction? An elderly gentleman 
in Medford informed the writer 
that he purchased his house, in 
the forties, because the canal 
bordered the garden at the rear 
and the constant passing was en- 
joyable for the “women folks.” 
{ven to this day, in the swampy 
regions between Billerica and 
Middlesex village, the tow-path is 
frequently used by pedestrians, as 


NICHOLS’S LOCK, EAST BILLERICA 
its well-trodden condition witnesses. 
Ordinarily there were some sixteen 
men, lock-tenders, carpenters, etc., 
three clerks and an agent employed, at 
a total expense of about $8,000 per 
annum, in addition to the boatmen. 
In 1830 the boatmen were receiving 
$13 per month. 
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The affairs of the canal were in bad 
shape between 1803 and 1807. Con- 
stant expense was being incurred in 
the repairing of damages from breaks 
and the settling of the bed. Four 
directors were in charge, no one of 
them with fuli authority; tolls were 
uncollected; and canal-boats were 
detained, for weeks sometimes, till tne 
owners were ready to unload them. 

Finally, in 1808, Governor Sullivan 
and Loammi Baldwin died. It seemed 
the end of things. But at this critical 
juncture John Lang- 
don Sullivan, son 
of the governor, a 
stockholder in the 
company and an en- 
gineer and business 
man, was made 
agent. He com- 
pelled the payment 
of tolls in cash be- 
fore goods were de- 
livered, charged 
demurrage on goods 
not promptly re- 
moved, caused 
repairs to be 
promptly and _ thor- 
oughly made, and so 
improved the busi- 
ness that in 1810 
receipts rose to $15,- 
ooo and despite the 
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TOWPATH, EAST BILLERICA. 
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and 


Embargo 
war of 1812 kept 
on increasing, 


until in 1816 
they were $32,- 
000. In 1819 
the first divi- 
dend was paid, 
the assessments 
at that time 
amounting to 
$1,455.25 per 
share on 800 
shares, a_ total 
expense of $1,- 
164,200. From 
this time until 
the Lowell rail- 
road went into 
operation the receipts regularly in- 
creased, so that the dividends grew 
from $10 to $30 per share, and in 
a few years would doubtless have 
given a handsome interest on the orig- 
inal investment. The year the Lowell 
railroad went into operation, how- 
ever, the revenue was reduced by one- 
third, and when the Nashua & 
Lowell railroad went into operation, 
five years later, in 1840, the revenue 
was further reduced by another third. 
This killed the canal. When the bill 
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for the incorporation of the Lowell 


railroad was presented before the 
legislature, the directors of the canal 
presented a remonstrance, which 


forms interesting reading by the light 
of subsequent events. We quote: 


“There is a supposed source of revenue 
to a railroad from carrying passengers. As 
to this the remonstrants venture no opin- 
ion, except, to say that the use 
of a railroad for passengers only has been 
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LOCK AT TALBOT MILLS, 
NORTH BILLERICA. 


tested by experience, nowhere hith- 
erto; and that it remains to be 
known whether this is a mode which 
will command general confidence 
and approbation, and that, therefore, 
no facts are now before the public 
which furnish the conclusion that the 
grant of a railroad is a public exigency, 
even for such purpose. The remonstrants 
would also add that so far as they know 
and believe there can never be a sufficient 
inducement to extend a railroad from 
Lowell westwardly and north-westwardly 
to the Connecticut, so as to make it the 
great avenue to and from the interior, but 
that its termination must be at Lowell.” 


Business grew rapidly less with the 
canal after the Nashua & Lowell 
railroad opened. The country mer- 
chants fully appreciated the speed and 
certainty of the railroad, in spite of the 
somewhat higher freight rates. 
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In 1843 Boston had a population of 
about 100,000, and was still dependent 
on wells for its water supply. Most 
of these wells were badly contami- 
nated, some being little short of open 
sewers. One of these wells long 
bore a high reputation as a sulphur 
spring, until Dr. Jackson analyzed it 
and found three per cent of putresci- 
ble organic matter. It was then dis- 
covered to be 
connected with a 
neighboring 
drain, —and_ its 


glory departed 
suddenly. There 


was a lively agi- 


tation at this 
time for a_bet- 
ter water sup- 
ply, and Caleb 


CANAL AT TALBOT 


Eddy, the agent for the canal, 
accordingly appeared before the legis- 
lature with plans for the conver- 
sion of the canal into an aqueduct for 
the Boston water supply. The water 
of the Concord river was analyzed by 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Professor 
John W. Webster of Harvard Univer- 
sity, S. L. Dana of Lowell, and A. A. 
Hayes of Roxbury, and by all declared 
to be pure, soft and eminently suitable 
for the purpose. Mr. Eddy’s plan con- 
sisted in abolishing the levels between 
Billerica and Middlesex village and 
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boat was run on 
the canal, by Joel 
Dix of Billerica; and 
on October 3, 1859, 
the Supreme court 
declared that the pro- 
prietors had “forfeited 
their franchise and 


privileges by reason 





of non-feasance, non- 
use, misfeasance and 
BOATMEN’S HOUSES AT MIDDLESEX VILLAGE z 
neglect. 

Woburn and Charlestown, conducting 
the water of the canal from Wo- 
burn by thirty-inch iron pipes to 
a reservoir on Mount Benedict in 
Somerville, thence to be distrib- 
uted over Boston and_ possibly 
Charlestown and Cambridge. The 
scheme fell flat, however. Noth- 
ing further could be done. In 
1846 the canal was practically dis- 
continued. In the same year the 
property was sold for about $130,- 
ooo and the amount divided among 
the stockholders. 

On April 14, 1852, the last canal- AGENT’S HOUSE AT MIDDLESEX VILLAGE, 
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By Sarah Piatt. 


OU brought the book. The days for all the year 
Y Were shut therein; and all the leaves were 
white. 
“Oh, hand with memory shaken and with fear, 
What shall you write?” 


Now—it is written. At the end I stand, 
With all the trouble of the troubled sea 
And all the trouble of the troubled land 
To trouble me. 


There's bitter food here for the worm to eat; 
Qn every leaf the tears have lingered. Look! 
Still the first blue-bell’s breath, so poignant-sweet, 
Blows from the book! 


Now I have written. Lo, the things are true 
That then were shadows in the shadows hid, 
Traced in dim letters by the hand that knew 
Not what it did! 
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COLONEL JAMES C. BEECHER. 


TWO YEARS WITH A COLORED REGIMENT. 


A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE, 


By Frances Beecher Perkins. 


EMINISCENCES of our civil 
war have been given to the 
public again and again, and our 

most able men have recited the details 
of the great battles and_ stirring 
events. But there are few records of 
the experiences of women in that war. 
This narrative, therefore, may perhaps 
claim the one merit of novelty. My 
wish to preserve the memory of 
a gallant regiment and its beloved 
colonel forms another plea for my 


writing. The present, too, seems 
an opportune time for me to write, as 
public interest in the colored troops 
has been newly awakened by the un- 
veiling in Boston of the beautiful 
memorial to Colonel Shaw and by 
Colonel Higginson’s testimony, so 
widely read, to the value of the colored 
soldiers. In contrast, the regiment of 
which I write, though associated with 
the 54th Massachusetts, Colonel 
Shaw’s regiment, throughout its 
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whole career, and specially dis- 
tinguished in the battles men- 
tioned in the recent review of its 


work, has had no one to sound its 
praise. It belonged to no state, and 
therefore called forth no state pride; 
while the colonel who recruited it 
landed in New York at the beginning 
of the war after years of absence as 
seaman’s chaplain in China, and there- 
fore was also without state ties. 

It was in July, 1864, that I suc- 
ceeded in getting a pass to enable me 
to join my affianced husband, Colonel 
James C. Beecher, in Jacksonville, 
Florida, which was then a fortified city 
and held by United States troops. An 
order had just been issued excluding 
women in general from the department 
of the South, lest their presence should 
interfere with the stern duties of war. 
I had therefore to go to Washington 
and present myself in person be- 
fore our distinguished Secretary 
of War, Edwin M. Stanton, to 
show reasons why an exception might 
be made in my favor. Colonel 
Beecher had twice failed in his attempt 
to come North to have our marriage 
celebrated in our own village church, 
and at length begged me to come to 
him,thinking he couldat least meet me 
at Hilton Head,S.C. After months of 
planning to gowith certain friends who 
would act as escort, and then hesitat- 
ing to do a thing so utterly opposed to 
conventional ideas, the fortunes of war 
prevailed, and the steamer Fulton took 
me from New York to Hilton Head 
in five days’ time. I was there met by 
friends with the news that Colonel 
Beecher had been sent into the in- 
terior, and could not meet me at that 
point. After a few days’ delay, the 
morning of July 18th found me steam- 
ing up the lovely St. John’s river to 
Jacksonvile, through the enemy’s 
country, with officers, soldiers and 
other more material supplies of war. 
Colonel Beecher was out on a raid 
near the mouth of the river, but 
sighted the expected boat with his spy- 
glass, and hastened to meet me at the 
army headquarters, in the largest 
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house in the city, then occupied by 
General William Birney. I will here 
copy part of a letter which I sent 
North the next day, and which was 
preserved by my mother. 


“Ah, dear friends, if you could all have 
been present at that little military wedding 
at seven o’clock last evening, my happiness 
would have been complete. I have never 
read in fact or fiction of a wedding more 
unique and romantic, and yet so touching 
and so solemn. Imagine two large parlors 
thrown into one, with long windows and 
moonlit verandas at either end; in place of 
the usual elegant furnishings, see tables and 
desks strewn with despatches and writing 
materials; behold the glowing western sky 
without, and the picturesque groups of col- 
ored people looking in from the piazzas at 
the unusual sight. Within are four young 
men in the full dress uniform of a general’s 
staff; a handsome colonel also waits, and a 
minister in clerical dress. A few moments 
—and then a fine looking, gray-haired gen- 
eral with sash and star brings in upon his 
arm a little woman in half bridal attire, and 
gives this woman to be married to this 
colonel. Soon the words are heard, ‘Those 
whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.’ Then they salute the bride, 
and she receives the kisses with the feeling 
that they represent the good wishes and 
blessings of all her dearest friends. Then 
came the wedding supper, also unlike any 
other; and then while we sat in the moon- 
light on the broad upper piazza, the well- 
trained band of the 7th U. S. gave us a 
serenade that might well make us believe 
sorrow and sin had left the earth forever.” 


In a few days a house which had 
been occupied not long before by my 
cousin, General J. R. Hawley, was 
assigned to us as a regimental head- 
quarters. This we called “home” 
for the next four months; and before 
it,by night and by day,a colored senti- 
nel constantly paced, with his gun on 
his shoulder. And thus it continued 
during my two years’ stay in the South 
—a soldier was ever on guard before 
our door, presenting arms as we 
passed in and out; keys were unknown, 
and an orderly was ever within call. 

Being the only woman in the city, 
and having gained a little reputation 
for bravery, it may be imagined that I 
did not suffer for lack of courteous 
attention. I was pleased to find that 
our occasional receptions for the 
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officers of our own and other regi- 
ments were regarded as an alleviation 
to the homesickness so _ natural 
under the circumstances. Housekeep- 
ing claimed my attention at once, as 
our staff officers “messed” with my 
husband; and I found it pleasant to 
vary the army rations by my New 
England culinary skill, aided by the 
colored satellites whom it was a mercy 
toemploy. During the middle of the 
day I could do little but submit to the 
heat and remain indoors; but at night, 
when my colonel was not away on 
duty in the vicinity, I rode on horse- 
back with him on his various rounds. 
The proudest day of my life was when 
I first donned my new habit, with its 
military buttons of eagle stamp, and 
rode by the side of the Colonel to see 
the dress parade of our regiment at 
6 P. M. I may truly say that during 
my whole time in the South I saw no 
regiment more manly in appearance, 
none with straighter line or better 
drill, nor any more worthy of their 
uniform, than that which was then 
called “The First North Carolina Col- 
ored Volunteers.” 

This was one of the first colored 
regiments, raised at a time when the 
nation’s prejudice against employing 
the negroes as soldiers had yet to be 
overcome. It was recruited in New- 
bern, S. C., about a year before 
by Colonel Beecher himself, from 
the slave population of that re- 
gion. On June 13, 1863, he wrote 
me: “I am amazed at the promptitude 
of these men to learn military drill. In 
spite of my hard work, I am becoming 
somewhat of an enthusiast. I wish 
doubtful people at home could see my 
three weeks’ regiment. There is an 
amount of muscle in it of which few in 
the service can boast. In three more 
weeks we shall make a creditable 
show, and I think the government will 
not grumble at a regiment enlisted, 
organized, uniformed, armed and 
handsomely encamped in six weeks.” 

Their battle flag, which can now be 
seen with its many marks of service 
in the nation’s storehouse at Washing- 


ton, was largely the gift of the colored 
women of Newbern, assisted by our 
beloved sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
It was made of dark blue silk, fringed 
with gold, with the rising Sun of Lib- 
erty on one side and “God is our Sun 
and Shield” on the other, and was pre- 
sented to the regiment on the 4th of 
July, 1863. Having no chaplain, and 
being, like his father and his six 
brothers, a Congregational minister, 
the Colonel undertook the spiritual 
care of his men after the Puritanical 
fashion. He wrote me as follows: 

“Sunday eve. Had service at 6 
P. M., before dress parade. I formed 
the battalion into close column by 
division and gave out, ‘My country, 
tis of thee.’ Six or seven hundred 
good, pleasant voices came in grandly. 
Then I read the 34th Psalm, “This 
poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him,’ etc. Then I prayed with them. 
I had given no directions, but the men 
knelt down and bowed their heads. It 
affected me beyond measure, and I 
prayed for them in faith. When I 
spoke of their past lives, of their being 
bought and sold like brutes, of their 
wives. and children not their own, of 
their sorrow and degradation, many 
wept like children.” 

When the regiment left Newbern, 
they joined the siege of Charleston, 
and were there kept digging in the 
trenches until December. They did, 
however, have an occasional drill, but 
it was on the beach by moonlight. 
“Those who saw it,” wrote an officer, 
“will not forget the romantic sight. 
The hard, white beach, with the ocean 
waves foaming and tumbling over it, 
the long line of black soldiers, with 
their guns shining in the moonlight, 
the low words of command, the 
prompt, soldierly obedience, —a regi- 
ment of slaves, but lately come out of 
captivity, drilling there at midnight in 
sight of the great land of slavery!” 
Who would then have said that in less 
than two years’ time their drills would 
be in the very centre of Charleston and 
their home in its citadel? 

Just before its departure for 
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Florida, this regiment 
in review before General Terry. 
He turned to a companion with 
admiration glowing on _ his face 
and said: “That is the best regiment 
that has appeared on the ground,” and 
spoke further of the wonderful pre- 
cision of their movements. 

After only nine months of training, 

the First N. C. C. Volunteers came to 
their first battle, that of Olustee, Fla. 
A letter from one of its officers, which 
appeared in the Boston Journal, said: 
“Our men were brave beyond descrip- 
tion; and as their comrades fell around 
them, they stood nobly without once 
shrinking. Overpowered by numbers, 
our retreat was steady and cool. After 
falling back a few paces, we about 
faced, and gave three cheers for the 
flag, which all the time had been wav- 
ing, while the enemy’s had been twice 
shot down. When the right arm of 
our color-sergeant was broken, he 
knelt down and with his left hand held 
up the dear old flag until relieved.” 
The Herald correspondent wrote of 
this engagement: “The First North 
Carolina and the 54th Massachusetts 
of the colored troops did admirably. 
The former held the various positions 
in which it was placed with the great- 
est tenacity, and inflicted heavy loss 
on the enemy. It was cool and steady 
and never flinched fora moment. The 
54th sustained the reputation gained at 
Wagner, and bore themselves like 
soldiers throughout the battle. 
The two colored regiments had stood 
in the gap and saved the army.” The 
First N. C. C. Volunteers was said to 
have suffered more than any other 
regiment that went into action. The 
lieutenant colonel was killed, the 
major taken prisoner and sent to 
Andersonville, and of the eighty-six 
men composing the color company 
enly thirty-four were left. The other 
companies lost in proportion. 

The weeks succeeding this battle, 
until the time of my joining the regi- 
ment, were spent in dislodging the 
enemy from various small points in 
the state and holding them until there 


appeared 
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was no fear of their being retaken. An 
entire company was taken captive on 
the steamer Columbine, and sent with 
their captain and lieutenant to Ander- 
sonville, Georgia. Those who sur- 
vived until the close of the war were 
then released. 

Jacksonvillehas changed wonderfully 
in the thirty-three years which have 
elapsed since that date. At a little dis- 
tance it then looked like a New Eng- 
land town, with its white houses and 
heaven-pointed spires. There was no 
carriage but an ambulance, and the 
sand was too deep for walking. Ser- 
vice was held every Sunday in the 
largest church in the place, which was 
filled to overflowing with the colored 
regiments and their white officers. 
I used to wish my friends at home 
could see with me that novel gather- 
ing, and hear with me our grand old 
hymns sung with that indescribable 
pathos and power that only the many 
voices of such men can give. 

My mornings were spent in teaching 
the men of our regiment to read and 
write, and it became my pleasing duty 
and habit, wherever our moving tents 
were pitched, there to set up our 
school. Sometimes the chaplain as- 
sisted, and sometimes the officers; and 
the result was that when the men came 
to be mustered out each one of them 
could proudly sign his name to the 
pay-roll in a good legible hand. 
When enlisted, all but two or three of 
them were obliged to put a mark to 
their names as written by the pay- 
master, thus: 

his 
John x Jones 
mark 

while their eagerness to learn and the 
difficulty that many found in learning 
were very touching. One _ bright 
mulatto man particularly worked at 
his letters for two years, and then 
could only write his own name; while 
others learned atonce. Whenever they 
had a spare moment, out would come 
a spelling-book or a primer or Testa- 
ment, and you would often see a group 
of heads around one book. 
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A few days after my arrival, Colonel 
Beecher was sent westward about 
thirty miles to seize and hold a junc- 
tion of the railroad at Baldwin; and 
there he remained for a month. We 
exchanged letters daily by means of a 
little railway train, and I was twice in- 
vited to go and spend a few hours at 
Baldwin. I shall never forget that 
first ride in a camp chair on a platform 
car, escorted by the assistant adjutant 
general, the provost marshal, and 
others. The officers and enlisted men 
were constantly spying right and left 
for the enemy, and stopping the train 
to hear the reports of the scouts. We 
found Colonel Beecher with his head- 
quarters established in a railroad water 
tank, and his men sickening at the rate 
of twenty a day from exposure day and 
night on swampy ground. How we 
rejoiced when they were recalled to 
garrison duty at Jacksonville! 

Later on, I went up the river on a 
steamer to Magnolia and Green Cove 
Springs, both now famous winter re- 
sorts. The latter was of great interest 
from the wonderful green color of its 
many pools and miniature lakes, 
which might have issued from Tar- 
tarus itself. A shot was heard while 
our surgeon and others were indulg- 
ing in a bath, and their wild scram- 
bling into uniform again was the sub- 
ject of much merriment. Later still, 
on more than one Saturday afternoon, 
the Colonel and his staff detailed a 
boat’s crew from the regiment, and we 
went, like children released from 
school, rowing within bounds on the 
beautiful river, where the sunsets 
equal or surpass those of Italy. Being 
deprived of the luxury of ice, we were 
glad to land and refresh ourselves 
with buttermilk from a farm on the 
opposite shore, or with a sour and 
bitter orange from the wild native 
stock, a kind never exported. At 
length came Thanksgiving day, which 
we kept in New England fashion, 
feasting on wild turkey shot by one of 
our men. It was the largest and hand- 
somest bird I ever saw, the opalescent 
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plumage being entirely different from 
that of the tame turkey. 

But that very night came marching 
orders for active duty, and at two 
o’clock in the morning our regiment, 
with four or five others, under com- 
mand of my husband, sailed down the 
river, leaving behind the chaplain, the 
sick, the lieutenant colonel’s wife 
(lately arrived), myself and other im- 
pedimenta, with a small garrison force. 
Oh, then, the weary, weary waiting for 
tidings day after day, without boat or 
mail! The tenth morning brought 
news that our troops had been in a 
hard fight, and that my husband had 
been three times wounded and his 
horse shot from under him, and that 
he wished me to come to him at the 
officers’ hospital at Beaufort, S. C. 
He wrote a few lines himself, to spare 
me unnecessary alarm. A returning 
steamer took me at once to Hilton 
Head, but there was some difficulty in 
finding transportation to Beaufort, — 
and the most touching sympathy and 
help were given me. A New York 
City pilot boat was at length placed at 
my disposal, and a few hours more of 
sailing brought me to the ward where 
my husband lay upon a cot, with five 
other officers in the same room. Our 
meeting can better be imagined than 
described. 

My brother-in-law, Henry Ward 
Beecher, sent me a letter written to 
him by the father of our lieutenant 
colonel, which is now before me as I 
write. It says: “All colored troops 
behaved nobly, and especially your 
brother’s regiment [then known as the 
35th United States Colored Troops], 
never breaking or flinching under the 
severest fire. Your brother is reported 
to have distinguished himself for his 
bravery, and to have been dangerously 
wounded. He is said to be idolized by 
his men, so much so that there is nof 
one in the regiment who would not 
sacrifice his life for him.” 

After the war was over Colonel 
Beecher met one of the colonels of the 
opposing force in the Honey Hill 
battle. who said it was no wonder he 
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and his great gray horse were hit so 
many times during that disastrous 
half-hour at noon, for the word was 
passed to the Confederate soldiers to 
aim at the officer on the light gray. 
He headed his men in five distinct 
charges against the enemy, and after 
the bullet entered his thigh at noon, he 
stood in front until night, before he 
would allow his surgeon to help him 
off the field. His men brought off his 
saddle as a trophy, which is now an 
heirloom in the family. 

In Beaufort for four weeks I found 
board near the hospital, and was more 
than thankful for my privileges as 
nurse. Nor were there wanting, even 
there, kind-hearted women to send 
their nourishing soups and jellies to 
the sick and to offer creature comforts 
to the wounded, irrespective of poli- 
tics or creed. At Christmas, Colonel 
Beecher was sufficiently recovered to 
be removed to the house of General 
Saxton; and I am sure the spicy ever- 
greens, with which his house was filled, 
could never be associated with a live- 
lier joy than mine. We accepted his 
hospitality until it was deemed safe to 
travel, and then took a steamer North 
on furlough. 

The following 18th of February 
found us again at Hilton Head, where 
Colonel Beecher rejoined the army, 
and reported to General Hatch, of the 
First Brigade, Coast Division. He 
found his command at Combahee 
Ferry, and was received with cheers 
and every demonstration of joy. He 
was kept busy for some days in clear- 
ing the vicinity of Charleston, and 
wrote of being in the saddle from 6 
A. M. until 6 P. M. 

I went with General Gilmore’s party 
to Charleston about two weeks after 
its evacuation, and found board with 
a family of Governor Aiken’s former 
slaves, who were living in one of the 
laree deserted houses. It would be 
difficult to describe the emotions with 
which I traversed the abandoned city 
and saw the churches and houses rid- 
dled with our shells. wondering that so 
few people were killed by them, and 
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listening to the stories told by those 
who stood the siege, of how quickly 
they became accustomed to the ter- 
rific explosions. The various fires had 
laid waste a third of the city, and the 
ruined chimneys and walls still stood, 
block after block,— while the grass 
grew in some of the finest streets. But 
as Nature always hastens to throw her 
mantle of beauty over the wrecks of 
time, so here I could enjoy to the full 
the luxuriance of the high-walled 
gardens, whose owners had disap~ 
peared and left me to wander at will 
among them. The perfume of those 
roses still lingers with me, and I know 
my husband was justified later in say- 
ing he could not find a tumbler to 
drink from nor a bowl in which to 
wash his hands, everything in our 
house was so filled with roses. 

One curious trait of the Northerners 
in the city met you on every hand. 
Each person was eagerly seeking some 
bit of shattered stone or wood or tree 
or things even more valuable, to send 
home as mementos of the ill-starred 
city, until it seemed as if it might be 
entirely carried away by these relic 
hunters. For myself, I must always 
say to Charleston, “With all thv faults 
I love thee still,” so very beautiful are 
its situation and climate, its flowers 
and fruits, and so thoroughly did I be- 
come at home there during the months 
that followed. 

At this time I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. James Redpath, the cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, 
who had been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools in that city, and was by 
him made principal, pro tem., of one 
of the public schools, with thirty teach- 
ers and six hundred children under my 
charge. One floor was occupied by 
the white children and their teachers, 
and the remaining three by the colored 
ones, so great was their eagerness to 
learn. 

Colonel Beecher reached Charleston 
March 13, and encamped with his men 
for two days. One of them being Sun- 
day, he preached in Zion Church on 
Calhoun street, the largest church in 
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the city. His beloved friend and sur- 
geon, Dr. Marcy, to-day a resident of 
Boston, high in the medical profes- 
sion, thus wrote of the chaplain- 
colonel: “He entered the pulpit in full 
uniform, through a crowd that filled 
every standing place, followed by 
members of his staff. Unbuckling his 
sword and laying it tenderly on the 
desk, he took for his text, “The liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ 
His impassioned oratory at times 
swayed the vast audience, as a mighty 
wind the tree-tops; again, recounting 
God’s care for his children, it fell as 
the soft dews from heaven, and there 
was not a dry eye in the house; and 
when at the close all bent in prayer, 
broken sobs and utterances of, ‘Thanks 
to God we’s free’ attested his power.” 
The next day we were ordered to 
Mount Pleasant, a village about three 
miles across the bay, on the other side 
of the Ashley, where I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting all the famous 
forts in and about the harbor. My 
first work was, of course, to set up 
our household gods from the mess 
chests and packs of baggage, so that 
in half a day’s time our headquarters 
had as civilized and peaceful a look as 
if we were truly at home. Our troops 
were still in active raiding service for 
the protection of Charleston, and 
about the first of April we were re- 
called to that city, and my husband 
was put in command of the northern 
half, with the rank of brevet brigadier 
general, his men occupying the citadel 
on the central square. Here we re- 
mained for three months, and here “T 
dwelt in marble halls,” for our head- 
quarters were in the house on the 
corner of Charlotte and Meeting 
streets, opposite the citadel, with a 
white marble front sufficiently impos- 
ing for the representatives of the re- 
stored United States government. 
With the incoming of peace, on the 
oth of April, came also the party of 
northern civilians for the re-raising of 
the flag of Fort Sumter, attending our 
good brother, Henry Ward Beecher, 
the orator of the day. I had the pleas- 
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ure of entertaining him and his wife 
and several others of the party in our 
newly occupied but thoroughly dis- 
mantled house. We had only two 
rooms even partly furnished, so we 
gave our friends a taste of our army 
picnic life, putting them to sleep on 
the floor on mattresses borrowed from 
our surgeon’s hospital stores. But 
every one was so jubilant over the fact 
that “the cruel war was over,” that we 
would not have murmured at any kind 
of hardship. Fortunately we had se- 
cured the services of one of the best 
of the famous South Carolina cooks, 
and our first breakfast of deviled crabs 
and corn bread, cooked over the open 
fire in the usual far-away kitchen, was 
voted worthy of the occasion. The 
14th of April was to us, as to all the 
nation, a day to be remembered. I 
have a photograph of the scene in the 
fort just before the flag went up, and 
with the aid of a magnifying-glass can 
show our family party. But, alas! our 
joy was turned to sorrow the next day 
by the news of the assassination of our 
good President,and the northern party 
returned at once to their homes. I 
shall always remember our view of the 
retreating steamer and the group of 
sad-faced people waving their good 
byes and catching the shower of 
flowers tossed to them by the grateful 
colored people on the dock. 

Then came the reconstruction time. 
It was difficult for me to realize that 
the war was over, because everything 
still proceeded according to military 
routine; drills, dress parade and gen- 
eral orders were unceasing. The army 
at once reversed its occupation and set 
about establishing the arts of peace. 
The planters and freedmen were in- 
duced to make contracts by which the 
ground should be tilled and the 
produce divided equitably when gath- 
ered; and these agreements were to 
last until the rst of January, 1866. 

Many a little detail of my half Bohe- 
mian life at this time comes to my 
mind; for I was sufficiently at rest 
about mv husband to thoroughly en- 
joy it. In the early morning I drove 
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out with an orderly in a confiscated 
buggy lent me by General Hatch, to 
the various markets. These were 
made interesting by the quaint head- 
dresses of the good-natured colored 
women, the flowers and vegetables, 
and the grave, ugly buzzards. Teach- 
ing and domestic cares occupied the 
day until evening, when I rode on 
horseback with a larger or smaller 
party, or visited some of the northern 
women called to the South by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to act as teachers 
of “the nation’s wards.” These, with 
the white officers, formed our only 
society while in the South; but a very 
pleasant society it was, the women 
coming from our best and most cul- 
tured families. 

Our next move was in July to Sum- 
merville, about twenty miles from 
Charleston, the headquarters of the 
second sub-district of the military 
district of Charleston, called also the 
Collection district. Here my husband 
was in command of a territory about 
ninety miles square, in which were 600 
plantations, two quite large towns, and 
the sea islands so famous for their 
cotton. Summerville is to-day adver- 
tised in our northern papers as being 
a peculiarly healthful and attractive 
resort, and was then so considered by 
all the rice planters, who were unable 
to remain on their plantations during 
the heat and malaria of summer. Our 
regiment has not yet lost its connection 
with this pleasant spot, for one of its 
captains is now the postmaster. TIT 
found it one immense pine grove, 
miles in extent, with neat piazzaed 
houses tucked in wherever there was 
room among the trees; for there were 
no fences or gardens to speak of, and 
the roads wound in and out among the 
trees without law or order. The spicy 
smell of the pines filled the air, and the 
clouds and sky seen through their tops 
were enchanting. We had the largest 
house in the place as headquarters, and 
at one end of the room extending 
across the whole front of the house my 
General had his desk, and gave audi- 
ence in the morning when at home, 


while I had mine at the other ex- 
tremity; and a very busy life we led, — 
for our fatherly Government, after 
chastising its children for misconduct, 
sought to restore them to their former 
place by feeding the hungry, clothing 
the needy, distributing seed and im- 
plements to the laborers, and protect- 
ing all until the civil courts could re- 
sume their functions. People came to 
our headquarters from twenty miles 
around to receive the ration tickets for 
meat, corn meal, coffee, sugar and 
beans, as required by the necessities of 
each case. Able-bodied persons were 
set at work, and only the old, the 
sickly, and young children were thus 
fed. The examination of these pen- 
sioners was at first conducted by our 
quartermaster; but it proved to be 
more truly a woman’s work, and was 
therefore given to me. The tickets 
were issued without regard to color, 
and I had on my list some most touch- 
ing cases of ladies born and reared in 
luxury, whose pride had to suffer 
agonies in receiving the necessities of 
life from our restored Government at 
the hands of its Yankee representa- 
tives. I remember also some very 
demonstrative and pretty mulatto 
women, who with prayers and tears 
would throw themselves at my feet and 
embrace my dress. The saddest cases 
to look on were those of the “poor 
white trash” with their bloodless faces 
and mournful eyes. As winter came 
on, boxes of clothing were sent me 
from England and elsewhere for distri- 
bution. I recall one box in particular, 
from the Quakers, with fifty dresses in 
it of pretty new plaid homespun stuff, 
and underclothing to correspond. It 
was then one of my special pleasures 
to receive some ragged, perhaps half- 
orphan child, lead her or him first to 
the bathroom maid and then to the 
clothing room, where I would select 
appropriate apparel, have it put on, 
and then give the happy little person a 
good dinner, after which the child 
went out of the house so transformed 
as to be almost beyond recognition. 
Another pleasure that autumn I re- 
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call with special vividness. A certain 
bridge over the Ashley, on an impor- 
tant road about five miles from Sum- 
merville, had been destroyed by our 
troops in the necessities of war, and 
was again needed. My husband, being 
a man of versatile talent, detailed a 
sufficient force of his men for the work, 
and in three weeks had thrown a very 
pretty and graceful structure over the 
river. Toward the middle of each day, 
while he was at work on the bridge, 
I mounted my horse and, taking two 
orderlies with provisions, cantered 
down to the lovely spot. Here under 
the trees, near the camp fire and the 
river, we spread our repast, and 
roasted oysters in the shell, broiled 
our chicken or venison, and made our 
coffee. Life with the army did not 
seem an unpleasant thing in those 
days! Nor did it while we had com- 
mand of the railroad from Summer- 
ville to Charleston and rode like the 
present millionaire magnates of the 
North. The train of several cars 
would be made up and ready to start, 
when the proper officer would step for- 
ward and, touching his cap, say, “Gen- 
eral, the train is ready.” 

Our Christmas of 1865 deserves 
mention, as Peace on Earth was 
specially illustrated in home decora- 
tions of holly and mistletoe mingled 
with drapings of our beloved banner, 
and at the schoolhouse by the largest 
evergreen tree that could be procured. 
This was brilliant with gifts for our 
two hundred colored children, who, 
wreathed in smiles and new clothing, 
delighted us in our turn with their 
singing and good manners. After the 
usual elaborate dinner, which seemed 
strange enough with the weather as 
warm as summer, we ended the day 
with a wedding, the General perform- 
ing the ceremony in a very impressive 
manner. One of our enlisted men was 
united to the girl of his choice, with 
some fifty of their friends as onlookers ; 
then a big bridal cake was distributed, 
and we had fireworks on the lawn. 
These weddings were a very common 
occurrence at our headquarters, being 


in accordance with the instruction of 
the Rev. General. He was very par- 
ticular that there should be no “cause 
why the two persons present should 
not be joined together”; and therefore, 
while he examined the groom in one 
room, I took the female candidate into 
another and questioned her. Many a 
dusky bride I helped to adorn with 
white robes for her bridegroom, for 
they thought they could be married in 
nothing else. 

My husband always invited me to go 
with him when it was possible, on 
what to me were pleasure excursions, 
to different parts of his district. I 
should otherwise have seen little of 
him, as he was always taking a few 
men and a week’s rations and going 
from one point to another where he 
was needed. Once we took the cars 
from Charleston to Branchville, sixty- 
two miles, and then a horse and buggy, 
twenty-one miles, to Bamberg, on the 
Augusta railroad, where a business 
meeting of planters had been called. 
We had to ford a deep stream where 
the water came over the sides of the 
buggy and lifted it from the ground 
with every prospect of overturning it. 
A letter which I wrote my mother that 
winter lies on my desk, dated January 
7, 1866, at Lowndes’ plantation, Com- 
bahee Ferry, S.C. It says: 


“Here I am unexpectedly in a large, old, 
empty house on an immense rice plantation 
—the only house left standing for miles 
around, for we are on the line of Sherman’s 
march. The first floor is occupied by a de- 
tachment of our troops, and the second by 
a surgeon and two young men who came 
for a week of duck shooting, the General. 
two orderlies, my maid and myself. I did 
not think of stopping here more than an 
hour when I rode up in a mule cart from 
the landing, but being urged to stay, I am 
glad to have so entirely new an experience. 
Imagine me walking on the narrow paths 
where the rice is sown, and feasting on the 
most delicious, delicately fed ducks in the 
world. We have them broiled for break- 


-fast, and roasted for dinner on a bayonet 


thrust through a pine box, open towards 
a roaring wood fire, and then we have them 
again cold for supper. Pine boxes supply 
our only furniture; but the garden still has 
blossoming jessamine and japonicas. The 
people are different from any I have met 
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hitherto. The blacks are more ignorant, 
and are obstinate and repulsive in appear- 
ance, — indeed, they are unable to talk so 
that we can understand them; while the 
white planters are the most cultured and 
gentlemanly possible. I met on the boat 
a member of the Heyward family, so lately 
the owner of seven hundred negroes, and 
nothing could exceed his courteous ways 
and words. My husband is doing a great 
work here, organizing labor on a plan 
hitherto unattempted.” 


When the order was issued forbid- 
ding the further use of the mutilated 
prayer for the President and com- 
manding the return to the old words, 
“Behold and bless thy servant, the 
President of the United States and all 
others in authority,” there were found 
some who did not at once obey, and 
General Beecher had to notify them by 
letter orpersonally. Oneof these cases 
was that of the rector of the Summer- 
ville church where he attended wor- 
ship,and theresult of theacquaintance, 
begun in so unpromising a manner 
was a most enjoyable and lifelong 
friendship. Mr. W. was ill at one time, 
and fainted in the pulpit, and ‘the first 
to spring forward and carry him into 
the vestry was my husband. After- 
wards, when an organist was not forth- 
coming, the singular anomaly was pre- 
sented of a Confederate clergyman 
officiating at one end of the lovely old 
church while the general commanding 
the United States forces presided in 
the organ gallery at the other ex- 
tremity. 

Our Sunday services, however, were 
frequently held in the groves, which 
were God’s first temples. The General 
found that the freed people, being re- 
ligiously inclined, could be taught 
their new duties in no way so well as 
by his plain sermons and speeches, 
combined with singing and prayer. 
Therefore many a romantic and beau- 
tiful spot, where country roads inter- 
sected, saw a quiet Sunday crowd, sit- 
ting on fallen trees, fence rails, stones, 
and even on horseback and in wagons, 
listening to the eloquent teacher with 
eager attention. Men, white and 
black, with women and little children 
were there; and at the close what 





hand-shakings and blessings there 
were! My memory pictures of those 
scenes I value most of all. 

I must say a word of the army work 
which came under my own eyes. Our 
district had, in consequence of its 
vicinity to Charleston, suffered more 
than any other. It was first stripped of 
supplies for the Charleston army, then 
by that army on its retreat, again by 
the Coast Division of the United States 
army, and continually by scouts and 
bushwhackers. It was a difficult task 
to bring order out of all this confusion, 
and to convince men that the reign of 
peace had begun. The change from 
slave to freed labor was a most radical 
one, and affected all classes. No one 
knew exactly what ought to be done, 
and in the absence of any general law 
regulating labor and payment for 
labor each officer was left to rely 
mainly on his own judgment. Some 
trouble came also through the agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, who were 
not always wise. They seemed to con- 
sider it their duty to pet the freed peo- 
ple, to promise them land for their 
own,to excuse them from labor,and to 
foster a spirit of distrust of their late 
owners. My husband thought the 
Bureau should be used only as an 
agency to help those people to take 
care of themselves. He did not be- 
lieve that a forty-acre lot was a neces- 
sary adjunct to freedom, nor that a 
man was degraded by working for 
wages. Between the planters and their 
freed servants the first contracts were 
a military necessity, and lasted until 
the first of January, 1866. They pro- 
vided that the negroes should remain 
on the plantations where they were, 
and go to work. A certain share of 
the crop was to be theirs —a fourth, 
a third, or a half, as agreed; and in 
spite of all obstacles, sufficient crops 
were thus harvested to provide food 
for another year. In a letter to his sis- 
ter that winter, General Beecher says: 


“A perfect chaos was anticipated, so I 
started in December and addressed public 
meetings of whites and freed people in 
various parts of my district. My motto 
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was ‘Fair work for fair wages.’ In con- 
sequence, by the middle of February 300 
contracts were made, and before the end 
of the month the whole mainland of my 
command was in complete order. No 
loafers, white or black, were allowed, and 
only ninety whites and eighty colored 
persons were receiving rations, and these 
were entirely women and children. Then 
I inspected thoroughly the sea islands of 
my command, which were held in special 
charge of the Bureau. Affairs there had 
become so demoralized that I was obliged 
to move a force upon the island and disband 
the so-called local police, and thus pre- 
serve order. This was done to the entire 
satisfaction of the Major-General Com- 
manding (Sickles). Then the Government 
began to restore plantations to the original 
owners, and the question of contract came 
up. I found here an entirely different 
class of people from those I had instructed 
on the mainland. Their worst feelings of 
bitterness and laziness had been encouraged, 
carpet baggers had speculated among them, 
and the Government had been swindled by 
improper issue of ration tickets, until no 
white man could go upon the island except 
at the risk of his life. I quietly sent a 
guard with orders to arrest any officer of 
less rank than myself, who should issue a 
ration on the islands of my command. 
These were Edisto, Wardmelaw, Johns and 
James. I set the people at work on all the 
plantations where the owners were not on 
hand, and made order that the owner of 
every restored plantation should first offer 
to his own people a fair contract, which they 
should accept, or leave the place to give 
room for others to come in. This so 
pleased General Sickles that he made the 
order general throughout his department. 
This has been a labor requiring intense 
study, hard riding, and no small amount of 
patience. But it has ‘paid.’ ” 


General Beecher was very successful 
in this new and difficult task of the 
re-organization of industry and re- 
storing of civil government. He 
restrained all excesses, and tried to 
develop a spirit of harmony between 
the planters and laborers, so that his 
district, from being the worst in the 
state, gained an enviable reputation. 
He merited that which a paper of the 
time said of him: “Honest, bold, un- 
compromising and consistent, with his 


whole heart in the work of securing 
equal rights to all men without regard 
to color, he brought order out of con- 
fusion, and obtained the confidence of 
both the freedmen and their late 
owners.” If the freed labor system 
thus begun had been guided for a suf- 
ficient time by our best military lead- 
ers, who had won the respect of the 
best men in the South, and had had 
their hearty codperation, no such time 
of misrule would have been known as 
followed the withdrawal of our troops. 

The three years for which General 
Beecher’s regiment was enlisted came 
to a close the first of June, 1866, and 
the whole regiment was then brought 
to Charlestown and bivouacked near 
the city. They were paid off and dis- 
charged the next day; and then most 
of the men went quietly back to New- 
bern. It was recorded in their favor 
that no regiment ever went out of ser- 
vice more quietly and handsomely. 
Many a letter have I had since that 
day from those stalwart colored men, 
some of them written in a hand laugh- 
ably like my own, telling me of the 
education they had gained while in the 
regiment and of their devoted love to 
their Colonel, so that the memory of 
his words and teaching had been ever 
with them. Many of them are to-day 
filling positions of honor and trust, 
and for my own part I am grateful 
that I was counted worthy to have a 
hand in the uplifting of such a race. 

Some years ago the men of the 35th 
U. S. C. T. sent to me for a life-size 
portrait of their loved Colonel. When 
it reached them draped in a large silk 
flag, they hung it on the walls of Post 
No. 11 of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. This they had organized and 
named the James C. Beecher Post; 
and there to-day the name and the 
picture together form a touching me- 
morial in the very heart of Charleston, 
of a faithful Northern general. 
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THE FOREFATHER. 
By Richard Burton. 
ERE at the country inn, 
I lie in my quiet bed, 
And the ardent onrush of armies 
Throbs and throbs in my head. 


Why, in this calm, sweet place, 
Where only silence is heard, 

Am I ’ware of the crash of conflict,— 
Is my blood to battle stirred? 


Without the night is blessed 


With the smell of pines, with stars; 


Within is the mood of slumber, 
The healing of daytime scars. 


‘Tis strange,—yet I am thrall 
To epic agonies; 

The tumult of myriads dying 
Is borne to me on the breeze. 


Mayhap in the long ago, 
My forefather grim and stark, 
Stood in some hell of carnage, 
Faced foeward, fell in the dark; 


And I, who have always known 
Peace with her dove-like ways, 

Am gripped by his martial spirit 
Here in the after days. 


I cannot rightly tell: 

I lie, from all stress apart, 
And the ardent onrush of armies 
Surges hot through my heart. 

















DUDLEY LEAVITT’S NEW HAMPSHIRE ALMANAC. 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON NEW ENGLAND ALMANACS. 





By John Albee. 


wea HAVE myself no use for 

‘o§y the modern calendars 
with their three hun- 
dred and sixty-five tire- 
somely repeated adver- 
tisements. Only a lit- 
tle less tiresome are those on which 
miniature art displays itself, with 
verses and moral sayings reminding 
us that it is Sunday, while Saturday 
with all its wisdom goes into the waste 
basket. I hate to see Whittier, Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, Marcus Aurelius 
and Emerson parcelled out and 
dragged over the whole year. Such 
daily familiarity blunts the edge of 
surprise and stimulus. One wearies 
of three hundred and sixty-five itera- 
tions of these gems of thought, these 
perfect lines. Better one a year than 
one a day. But this is characteristic 
ot the time, which no longer wants 
the whole of anything that is most 
excellent; it prefers tid-bits, samples, 
specimens, extracts, and anthologies. 
It finds the great poets as a whole 
tiresome, and the great prose more 
so. It thinks that the chaff should be 
separated from the wheat and that it 
is able to do it,— preposterous con- 
ceit! 

Give me the Farmer’s Almanac. 
There I can note the day and all that 
belongs to it, its sunrise, its sunset; 
its moonrise, the moon’s phases, and 
that evening when I must take care to 
look over my right shoulder; the 
eclipses, the evening and morning 
stars; the conjunctions of the planets, 
the sun’s declination and the “Golden 
Number,” that delightful, mysteri- 
ious thing of my childhood. No 
explanation of it was ever vouchsafed 





to the farmer and his children, nor 
should I wish an explanation and be 
robbed of its suggestiveness, its won- 
derful and romantic associations. 

But these are not the only good 
things with which the Farmer’s Al- 
manac is filled. There is all the infor- 
mation one needs in regard to the 
courts of the State and United States, 
the Internal Revenue Collectors, the 
Pension Examiners, the State Boards 
of Health and Agriculture, Elections, 
Holidays, Rates of Postage, etc. 
Country folks consulting the almanac 
daily for weather predictions, the 
phases of the moon and tides become 
familiar with such matters as are most 
useful to them. The last leaves con- 
tain other information interesting to 
farmers and their wives, — hints about 
farming, well selected recipes, and a 
few pages of reading matter, poetry, 
humorous stories, problems in arith- 
metic, puzzles and charades to be 
answered “in our next.” 

The almanacs which can boast of 
one hundred or more continuous 
issues are now limited to two, 
Thomas’s of Massachusetts and Leav- 
itt’s of New Hampshire. To read 
backward over the numbers of either 
one of these is to read the history of 
the country in little; it is to know 
what changes have taken place in 
laws, in manners and customs, and 
even in literary taste. In many New 
England country homes the almanac 
was the only new publication ever 
seen, and its return was looked for- 
ward to with eager interest. There 
was a mild contention as to who 
should first get hold of it. The wo- 
men and children read the last pages 
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first, and in a few days knew them by 
heart; the farmer took the reading 
matter more leisurely, and began at 
the beginning, noting carefully the 
prognostications of the weather, espec- 
ially for the spring months, for haying 
and harvest time. The moon’s 
changes he made his study and calcu- 
lated the probable effects on the 
month’s weather from the place of the 
changes,—that is, the quarter of 
the heavens in which they would 
occur. 

A last year’s almanac was the rustic 
synonym for all that was antiquated, 
out of date, behind the times. But 
for such as love to delve into the past, 
a complete set of almanacs covering 
a century will often convey a more 
vivid impression of old times than the 
newest history of them. Not only a 
mental picture will be produced, but 
old almanacs affect the organs of 
sense as well. In short they have a 
look and a smell all their own. 
They have hung for a twelvemonth 
over the chimney mantel, exposed 
to the smoke of the fire-place and 
pipe and the fumes of pot and 
pan. The cover is yellow and dirty, 
the leaves brown, and the cor- 
ners have been rolled with handling 
and heat. Look at them, smell of 
them, and you can visualize the in- 
terior of many an ancient New England 
farm-house, and with a little extra ex- 
ertion almost identify the house of the 
original owner. Sometimes there are 
scribblings on the margins of the 
pages in a childish hand, and often 
memoranda against various dates of 
deaths, births and other domestic 
events. These latter are usually in a 
firm, round and bold hand; for the old 
New England farmer was a good pen- 
man with his goose quill, whatever 
his other literary disabilities. He was 
at his best in this art when he entered 
the names of self and wife and chil- 
dren on the leaves of the “Family 
Register,” which in old Bibles were 
bound between the Old and New Tes- 
taments. The old farmer loved au- 
thority and certainties such as he 





found in the -sacred writings, in his 
sermons and in his almanac, which 
was his secular bible. Seedtime and 
harvest, the rising and going down of 
the sun, the new and full moons, the 
length of the day, and all the astro- 
nomical and other knowledge con- 
tained in its pages were to him cer- 
tainties of daily practical value. In 
his long life he gathered much wis- 
dom of his own peculiar kind, the out- 
come of his experience and observa- 
tion in his little sphere. More truly 
than can be said of any other class 
of men he also inherited the wisdom of 
his fathers, their ideas, traditions and 
peculiarities; their methods also, 
which in a new time have interfered 
somewhat with his success and pros- 
perity. 

If a careful observer of the weather, 
he could, however, put little trust in 
the predictions of his almanac. He 
often reached such a point of doubt 
that he anticipated just the reverse of 
what Mr. Thomas or Master Leavitt 
had prophesied. It is told of the 
former that, once riding along a coun- 
try road, he stopped and asked a far- 
mer at work in the field what the 
weather was going to be. “Showery,” 
says the farmer; “it is sartain to be 
showery.” Riding on, he was soon 
overtaken by the rain. Returning by 
the same way, he held up again and 
inquired of the same farmer how he 
knew so well what the weather was 
going tobe. “Because,” said he, “old 
Thomas said it was going to be clear.” 

The Weather Bureau has now en- 
tirely deprived the farmer’s almanac 
of whatever authority it once had. 
The predictions are still printed, how- 
ever, in memory of old times, and in 
fact as little as possible is done to 
change the general character of these 
ancient recorders of the sun, moon and 
stars, these compendiums of rustic 
wisdom. The weather signs are 
strung down the monthly calendar in 
a carefully ambiguous manner, and 
you cannot hold them to any particular 
day for rain or snow, or fair or foul, or 
hot or cold. It is pretty safe to say it 
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will be cold in January and hot in 
July; in winter snow, and in summer 
showers. The planetary conjunctions 
and oppositions still control mundane 
seasons and atmospheres, and still 
Taurus and Aquarius melt or wet us. 
Mars is fiery and wars impend; the 
Dipper hangs low and ominous. Fri- 
day is still the all-controlling weather 
day among the mountains and by the 
shores of the ocean. The farmer has 
a thousand signs and omens of his 
own, some inherited, some original 
and acquired by observation in his 
particular latitude. The cat by the 
fireside gives him some hints, the fire 
itself others, and still others the in- 
sects, birds and wild animals. The 
trees have their signs, and the growing 
crops of all kinds. The farmer has in 
nature, animate and inanimate, an al- 
manac of his own. All the heavenly 
bodies warn or encourage him; and all 
that grows or has motion or voice 
prophesies and is to him what text- 
books are to scholars. The proverbs 
current in New England regarding 
the weather, in prose and verse, with 
all their variations to suit particular 
localities, or in consequence of imper- 
fect memories, would make a volume. 
Many of these our forefathers brought 
with them from other countries. A 
few seem to be indigenous, especially 
those in use among mountain and sea- 
side dwellers. I know that every 
particular peak of the White Moun- 
tains, as it has its own characteristic 
form, has also its peculiar omens and 
warnings to those who live under or 
near it. They watch it almost as 
closely as the ship captain watches his 
barometer; and they are seldom 
wrong in their calculations for the day 
or the morrow. Nothing is more 
pleasing to me than the superstitions 
and harmless credulties of our New 
England country people. With these 
their lives are enlivened and become 
interesting to us superior beings, for 
whom science has cleared our houses 
of ghosts and filled the world with 
facts. Still, as Madame De Staél said 
of herself, though we no longer be- 


lieve in ghosts, we are afraid of them. 
And though they tell us of the im- 
mense age of the earth, we have our 
doubts in the springtime, when it 
seems to the eye just created, and we 
proceed with perfect faith to put to 
the test its ever youthful and constant 
forces. But you have to be young 
yourself to see this. As we farmers 
become old and have lived long in one 
place, the sky seems lower than when 
we were younger; the heavens grow 
old and the stars dim. The trees are 
not as large as they used to be, the 
earth not as fertile, the people not as 
wise and good. Methinks I have 
heard and read this song ever since I 
was a child. It is hard to keep the 
ideal by the side as one steps along 
through life. In youth we outrun it; 
in age it outruns us. 

The forests, though only sapling 
pine and gray birch, are still virginal, 
and will be until cleared, ploughed and 
planted. We speak of the lands of 
New England as all appropriated, sub- 
dued and cultivated; but there are 
thousands of tracts as wild and primi- 
tive as when the Indians occupied 
them. There lurk rare plants and 
shrubs that love not man nor his civil- 
ization, and wilder animals supposed 
to be extinct. There is at least one 
colony ob beavers left in New Hamp- 
shire, and one mysterious white wolf. 
Whether the legislature put on or take 
off the bounty on the claws of the 
bear, he lives, multiplies, hibernates in 
winter, and in summer grows fat on 
mountain blueberries; and while these 
continue, and ant eggs, wood worms 
and acorns, he will. It is more than 
doubtful if all the wild creatures of 
the wood and field are not after all 
of more benefit than injury. They 
keep down worse pests than them- 
selves, as has now been demonstrated 
in the case of the crow. The crow is 
the farmer’s friend; the crow knew it 
all along, but the farmer didn’t. If he 
sometimes pulled up a hill of corn, he 
at the same time found the grub which 
would have destroyed the hill, and too 
late for replanting. 
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Everything that lives freely on and 
in the earth, everything that is beyond 
man’s control, is so intimately a part of 
nature, so under its hidden influence, 
as to be prophetic in all its habits and 
manifestations, if we had but the skill 
to read them aright. We read them 
once it may be correctly, and thereby 
make a rule. But it does not hold a 
second time; a third time it may. In 
short, there are exceptions to the rule, 
for wild nature is so infinite and vari- 
ous in its operations and functions and 
so difficult of observation, that we can- 
not follow them closely and widely 
enough to generalize a law. Thus 
the habits of wild animals, of wild 
flowers and all the undomesticated 
parts of nature with reference to nat- 
ural phenomena, as the weather or 
the coming seasons of the year, re- 
main more or less obscure. Instinct is 
absolute, and the purer the more so; 
and as we descend the scale of being it 
becomes more and more infallible. It 
teaches the smallest insect how to pre- 
serve itself, and how to transmit its 
kind without progress or deteriora- 
tion. It must be then that these 
lower orders of creation, although 
made of the same elements as man, 
are by their inferior organization more 
closely allied and sympathetic with 
organic substances, the unintelligent 
but undeviating operations of matter. 
If this be so, it follows that the more 
closely we observe them the nearer 
we come to knowing the secrets of 
the earth, the water, the air and all 
their attending phenomena, being as 
they are on more intimate terms and 
more subject to their conditions, 
changes, effects and future movements 
than man. 

It is the poet naturalists rather than 
the scientific who have most ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the more 
secret operations of nature; and to 
this class of observers may be added 
the farmers, sailors, travelers, train- 
ers of animals, bee keepers, hunters 
and fishermen. There is little doubt 
the Indians of the country had a great 
deal of this lore. It was almost as 
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intuitive in them as in the animals and 
woods themselves, —so intuitive, in 
truth, that they were unable to com- 
municate it. What Indian was ever 
lost in the woods? By what sense did 
he know his way so well? How was it 
that he found a name for every object 
in some feature or characteristic of 
the object itself, never once borrow- 
ing or inventing an arbitrary name? 
Things named themselves for him. 
The New England farmer, lumber- 
man, fisherman, hunter and_ trap- 
per know many secrets of nature, but 
not so many as the Indian with his 
arrow, his stone hammer, and his birch 
canoe. Our improved weapons and 
tackle and tools are the necessity of 
the improved instincts of some of the 
game — improved possibly by the sur- 
vival of the sharper scented and 
sharper eyed, in short, the more intel- 
ligent, in the sense of an acquired 
faculty for avoiding danger. There 
seems now a fair prospect that we 
shall recover to our forests, lakes and 
streams their lost game by the strict 
laws made for its protection and prop- 
agation. There were never enough 
Indians in recorded times to exter- 
minate or visibly decrease it in forest 
and waters. There was never any 
famine in Indian settlements, for they 
could subsist on anything that the 
wild animals could. It is not recorded 
that Indians hunted for mere sport. 
Their manner of hunting was so 
noiseless that neither bird nor beast 
was disturbed; and it is the noise of 
guns rather than the killing that has 
made our game so scarce and shy. 
This much they have certainly learned 
— the meaning of the sound of a gun. 
But the flight of an arrow was heard 
only at the bowstring; and the Indian 
himself was so assimilated to natural 
objects in color and dress of skins and 
bark, his step was so light, his pres- 
ence so stealthy and silent, that noth- 
ing was alarmed or fled from it. Only 
by imitating the Indian custom can 
one learn what the woods contain. 
Whoever can walk on dry leaves and 
dry sticks without a sound, can move 
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like a snake or a bird by the water's 
edge, may become the familiar of his 
little sisters, the birds of the air, and 
his larger brothers, the four-handed, 
the caudated and the finny tribes. His 
only weapon should be a telescope. I 
knew a young man who could imitate 
the notes of all the birds that fre- 
quented the region of the Sudbury 
river where he was born and had spent 
his childhood. It was wonderful to 
see how they would come at his call, 
when before there might not have 
been a bird in sight. He had a mouth 
for sounds, lips large and flexible, 
which he could twist into any shape. 
He began young to imitate the notes 
of the songsters of the field and wood, 
and he attained such skill that to walk 
in the country with him was to be 
attended by all the birds that hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity. All his 
domestic animals followed him about 
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like dogs; they obeyed his voice like 
well drilled soldiers. He never had 
any need of whip or goad, high bars 
or stout stanchions. His steers would 
come under the yoke at his call and 
plough without a driver. All the 
animal creation seemed to look upon 
him as one of themselves, inspiring 
no fear. This man was his own 
almanac maker, — that is, he did not 
need any almanac. Some lines cut on 
the kitchen window sill told him well 
enough the time of day when the sun 
shone; when cloudy, he made a 
shrewd guess. He knew the rising 
and setting of the familiar stars and 
what the heavens portended summer 
and winter. He had a hundred rules 
for determining the weather, and gen- 
erally felt any change long in advance. 
He scorned all modern improvements 
and inventions; all old customs were 
better than the new. No stove got 





DUDLEY LEAVITT. 
From a painting by Walter Ingalls, in the possession of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society at Concord. 
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HOME OF DUDLEY LEAVITT AT MEREDITH, N. H. 


into his house, and he could scarcely 
breathe where coal was burning. He 
used a tinder box to light his morning 
fire, mowed his grass with a scythe, 
reaped his grain with a sickle, and 
cut his wood with an axe, saying, 
“How can a man keep house without 
chips?” 

lf you wish to go back to the times 
when such men lived all over New 
England, you cannot obtain a_bet- 
ter presentation of them than by look- 
ing at the pictures at the top of the 
pages of the monthly calendar in 
Leavitt’s Farmer’s Almanac for the 
current year. These are the same pic- 
tures that have been reproduced year 
after year for a century. There you 
will see the farmer chopping his win- 
ter wood, making his five-barred 
fence, not of wire; in May he is sow- 
ing grain from a bag in the manner 
of Millet’s famous “Sower”; in June 
the sheep are being washed and shorn; 
in July three mowers are at work, one 
of whom has stopped to whet his 
scythe, and a boy is spreading the 
crass as it falls. No mowing 
machine, no tedder, obtrudes upon the 
scene. “As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be,” is the chant 
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of the belated almanac maker. In 
August the three mowers have 
changed their scythes for sickles. In 
September they are gathering corn 
in the ancient manner, stripping the 
ears from the stalks in the field. In 
October the open-air cider-press is 
squeezing out the juice in a full 
stream. December closes the year 
with a picture of threshing with flails. 
Thus ends the calendar for 1897, just 
as it was figured in all preceding years, 
and no doubt will be in all succeed- 
ing. No change, no improvement, 
must happen to it to render it unfa- 
miliar. No:farmer would tolerate it. 
If he and his present tools and cus- 
toms are not depicted, he is glad of it, 
for a sentiment clings to the scythe, 
the sickle and the flail; though he no 
longer uses them, he is fond of talk- 
ing of the times when nothing else 
was known to his forefathers, and he 
loves the pictured record. 

Just when these illustrations of the 
work of the different months began to 
be printed I have been unable to dis- 
cover. I have before me the first 
number of Master Dudley Leavitt's 
Almanac, published in 1797. From 
that date to the present it has appeared 














JANUARY. 


Head-piece from Leavitt’s Almanac 


as regularly as the years have succeed- 
ed each other. The first number is in 
size three and three-fourths by six 
and one-half inches, and contains 
twelve sheets, or twenty-four pages. 
Its title is “The New England Calen- 
dar or Almanac.” Since 1797 it has 
had various titles. The first issue was 
printed at Concord, N. H., by the Mir- 
ror Press of Russell and Davis. It 
has no proper cover. The first page 
has the only illustration 
Master Leavitt could afford 
at this date, a figure of the 
sun, a rude drawing of it 
as a human face with hair 
standing on end to repre- 
sent the sun’s rays; eye- 
brows half-way up the fore- 
head, eyes close together, 
nose with three points, 
much resembling a gouge, 
and a small oval for a mouth. 
It resembles such pictures as_ chil- 
dren make of the human face. The 
first sentence of the preface is 
amusing in its attempt at irony. 
In it he uses the word “over- 
ture,” in the sense of a work or some- 
thing important, a meaning now obso- 
lete. It closes with a couplet of his 
own manufacture. Each month is 
ushered in by a stanza of four lines, 
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apparently original. 
Rhymes) and rhymsters 
were scarce in New Hamp- 
shire in 1797; consequently 
Master Leavitt had _ to 
make his own rhymes or 
without. Sometimes 
he succeeds by good luck; 
at others the ending words 
look alike, but, alas, the 
sounds do not follow suit. 


y 
go 


From time immemorial, or say 
since the publication of Thomas 
Tusser’s “Five Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry,” the farmer has 
always had his wisdom and_ his 
weather predictions and _ agricul- 
tural instructions framed in_ verse. 


Master Leavitt’s prognostications are 
interspersed with moral sayings and 
advice to farmers. A small trifle of 
business appears as the head line of 





the last month of the year 17y7: “Buy 
an almanac for 1798.” The reading 
matter consists of a catechism“ Against 
Idleness.” It is of Master Leavitt's 
own composition. It occupies nearly 
two pages, concluding with six moral 
sentences. Then follows a list of the 
courts in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, with the 


times and places where held. In New 
Hampshire we find that Superior 
courts were then held at 


Portsmouth, Exeter, Do- 
ver, Hopkinton, Amherst, 
Charlestown, Keene, Hav- 
erhill and Plymouth; the 
inferior courts, at all the 
above named towns, with 
the addition of Gilman- 
ton and Rochester. Thus 
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APRIL. 


we see that in those old days the 
courts were itinerant, while now it is 
lawyers and clients who must do the 
traveling. 

Perhaps the pages of most inter- 
est to the modern local antiquarian 
are the last two and a half, in which 
a complete list of roads and stage 
routes from Concord to the upper and 
iniddle parts of New Hampshire, to 
Portland (then in Massa- 
chusetts), to Portsmouth, 
Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, with all the 
intervening places of im- g 
portance, is given, together % 
with the names of the inn- 
keepers of the several towns 
and cities, with the ex- 
ception of Boston and 
places beyond central Massachusetts 
on the turnpike to New York and 
Philadelphia. Only the surnames of 
the innkeepers are given; among them 
are many once famous brewers of 
toddy and flip, men as well known 
throughout the country as are now 
the great impersonal hotels where you 
important than a waiter or clerk. 
are served and pay your bill and never 
come into contact with anybody more 

\Vho once owned this rare and only 
known copy of Leavitt’s first attempt 





at almanac making I know 
not. The only name ap- 
pearing on any of the mar- 
gins is Abigail Brown. If 
this Abigail wrote it, she 
tried twice before she was 
able to get it plain. Per- 
haps the quill needed 
mending; perhaps the ink 
was frozen. One of the 
most pathetic of Guy Maupassant’s 
short stories concerns a piece of string; 
so, after all, the most suggestive and 
affecting thing about this venerable 
relic is not contained in its pages, but 
in the little black loop of two strands 
of yarn sewed into the back of the 
almanac to hang it up by, above the 
fireplace or the side of the clock. 
Some woman's hand did it — perhaps 





MAY, 


Abigail's. There it hung for a twelve- 
month in some log cabin or humble 
house by this loop, faithfully consulted 
every day, taken down and carefully 
hung again until its days of authority 
were ended and it became a last year's 
almanac, yet treasured by somebody 
until it has become a last century’s. 
The next number of Leavitt’s Al- 
manac which has been preserved is 
that for the year 1800. It contains 
eight pages more than in 1797. Mas- 
ter Leavitt calls 1800 a “centurial” 
year. The title-page of 
this number has an appro- 
priate quotation from Vir- 
gil, evidently in Dryden's 
translation. It was printed 
at Concord, N. H., by 
= Joshua Leavitt. On the 
second page is a short ad- 
dress to “Candid Reader” 
a person long since for- 
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gotten by authors. Some 
statistics begin to appear. 
The vacations at Dart- 
mouth College are noted, 
amounting in all to thir- 
teen full weeks. There 
were no eclipses in 1800 
visible in this part of the 
world. Speaking of the 
morning and evening stars, 
he calls Venus the “illustrious ori- 
ental,” or “occidental star.” On 
page four is a description of the 
simoon, from Bruce’s “Travels in 
Search of the Sources of the Nile.” 
This is followed by an extract from 
Gratian on “The Circle or Seven 
Ages” of human life. Then begins 
the calendar for the twelve months, 
with the usual weather observations 
mingled with moral sayings. <A 


stanza of four lines descriptive of the 





AUGUST. 


general characteristics of each month 
is at the top of each page. Master 
Leavitt has much improved as a versi- 


fier since 1797. He is now able to 
make the sounds agree and _ the 
accents correct. On the twentieth 


page are some half humorous predic- 
tions for 1800, of which I quote the 
first, which no doubt was repeated all 
over New Hampshire that year by the 
farmers to their lazy boys and sleepy 
hired men and passed current as good 
wit. “This year the sun 
will repeatedly rise before 
many people leave their 
beds and set before they 
have done a day’s work.” 
The biography of Dud- 
ley Leavitt, although it can 
be briefly told, is one 
of the most interesting 
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among those of New Hampshire's 


distinguished sons. Mathematics and 
astronomy were his meat and drink, 
as one of his old and still living 
pupils testifies. His occupations 
were those of a teacher and farmer 
all his life. He was born in 
Exeter, N. H., May 23, 1772, the fifth 
in descent from Deacon John Leavitt, 
one of the first settlers of Hingham, 
Mass. He was named Dudley for 
Gov. Thomas Dudley, to whom his 
family was related. At 
the age of twenty-two he 
married Judith Glidden of 
Gilmanton, N. H., and 
took up his residence in 
that town until 1806, when 
_he removed to Meredith, 
N. H., which was his home 
for the remainder of his 
life. His first almanac, as 
already stated, was published in 1797; 
his last, in 1858. He died in 1851; 
but the issue for the next year was 
in press and six others were left all 
prepared in manuscript. This makes 
sixty-two continuous issues of his 
almanac. He taught some part of 
every year until he was seventy-four, 
either in public or in his own private 
school, and carried on his farm at the 
same time. He was a student by na- 


ture and always spent every leisure 
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moment in study, and at 
twenty was well grounded 
in all the science of that 
day, especially in mathe- 
matics; so that he was able 
to instruct pupils in alge- 
bra, navigation, gunnery, 
spherical geometry and 
trigonometry, astronomy 
and philosophy —all for 
three dollars a quarter and “board 
reasonable,’ at the “Meredith Aca- 
demick School.” After his mar- 
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riage he studied Greek 
and later in life Hebrew and _ sev- 
eral modern languages. He was the 
most robust style of schol- 
ar, thinking whatever was 


and Latin 


to be known he must 
know. He cared nothing 


for money — had no time 
for it, as Agassiz said, — 
and should be _ painted 
with a book in his hand, 
his pockets filled with 
others, and knowledge 





OCTOBER. 


sticking out all over his tall head, and 
ears large enough to fly with. Cer- 
tainly his head and face in the only 
portrait of him in existence 
are very remarkable for in- 
tellectuality and a certain 
childlike yet noble dignity. 
One of his old pupils ex- 
presses her impression of 
him as a man who loved 
knowledge and reverenced 
God. This is the sufficient 
biography and eulogium of 
the old almanac maker, whose mem- 
ory is kept warm in every country 
household from Rockingham to Coos. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


HE Old Year groans in travail pains, 
Death’s touch her snowy pillows stains, 
Above her bend the barren trees, 
About her sweeps the icy breeze. 
Old Year, with all your sin and pain, 
Why not die childless? Life is vain. 
The Old Year turns: “Beware! Beware! 
Your blind eves only see despair, - 
Yet joy and gain and hope are there.” 


Old Year, Old Year, your strength is spent: 
Die chiidless, and be well content 
That no New Year in pride of youth 
Bids ialsehoed fall by sword of truth. 
Die, for the world were better so, 
Since fools but come that fools may go! 
“T bear a son. Though I be dead, 
His conquering army shall be fed 
by marshalled days and hours,” she said. 


“He shall have gain where [| had loss: 

He shall wear crown where [| bore cross; 

Hlis eves with victory shall flash, 

Though slavery faded mine to ash. 

Time shaii his noble hosts recruit, 

His palms, of my defeat be fruit. 
My son shall reign! His signet ring 
The loyal from afar shall bring. 
Though I be slave, he shall be king.” 


The child scarce hears her last faint sigh; 
Ile wakens with a moan and cry. 
Is this the boy that shall be king 
This pallid, weak, and shivering thing? 
Is he to rule the months and days, 
Who cannot speak nor sceptre raise? 
Yes, for his bed is emblem fair 
Of peace, whose banner in the air 
Gives hope’s white signal to despair. 





He shall disperse the hosts of greed, 

Shall show enough for all men’s need, 

Shall prove to earth’s remotest end 

Fach man is neighbor, each is friend. 

Pledge, men and brothers! Give the seal 

That joins your hands for common weal! 
Old Year, lie quiet on the snow; 
The New Year doth your thought outgrow. 
His sceptre needs no scourge of rod: 
Love waves his sign from cloud to clod, 
\id love makes men the sons of God. 
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From the Painting by Huntington. 


GENERAL NATH: 
By Mary 


N the study of the development of 
a great man, there are four neces- 
sary elements to consider,—hered- 
tv, native genius, environment, and 
lis Opportunity for the exercise of his 
vowers. In tracing the life and 
achievements of Nathanael Greene, 
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ANAEL GREENE. 


Greene. 

these several features will be regarded. 
As to his inheritance — Nathanael 
Greene might have said with the apos- 
tle Paul: “If any man thinketh to have 
confidence in the flesh, I more.” 
Sprung as he was from a line which, 
running back to Henry I. of France, 
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gave to England one of the twenty- 
five barons who wrested Magna 
Charta from King John, which also 
gave to England a lord high steward 
and two lord chief justices, as well as 
the queen who was of all others per- 
haps the most influential in introduc- 
ing the Protestant reformation into 
England, Katharine Parr, a line which 
gave to Scotland a lord high constable, 
and which, crossing the ocean in 1635 
in the person of John Greene, “chirur- 
geon,” brought to Rhode Island the 
parent of a faithful and loyal stock, he 
certainly had much in the way of 
heredity to be thankful for. To have 
an educated and patriotic ancestry is 
a legitimate source of pride and a 
priceless inheritance. And yet, as Na- 
thanael Greene himself once wrote to 
an intimate friend: “It is very fortu- 
nate for you to be able to enumerate a 
long train of noble ancestors; but to 
equal the best and excel the most is to 
have no occasion for any.” 

While many of the descendants of 
the oldest son of the surgeon John 
Greene were prominent in the civic 
affairs of the colony, the immediate 
ancestors of Nathanael Green were 
not so distinguished. They were, 
however, men of business ability, and 


wealthy according to the standards 
of the time. His grandfather, Jabez 
Greene, son of that James Greene who 
was the third son of the emigrant sur- 
geon, had established the forge and 
grist mill at Potowomut in the town 
of Warwick, whose products, ships’ 
anchors and flour, were the source of 
a considerable income to three genera- 
tions. Lying under the trees at the 
foot of the hill upon which the family 
mansion stands is an ancient anchor, 
now moss and lichen covered, the last 
survivor of the products of the historic 
forge. 

Here at Potowomut, Nathanael 
Greene, the fifth of nine children born 
to Nathanael Green, a preacher of the 
Society of Friends, the third child of 
his second wife, Mary Mott, first saw 
the light May 27, 1742 (Old Style). 
He had a strong, well formed body, 
and as a youth took especial pleasure 
in athletic contests. His nature was 
happy, open, sympathetic, and one 
which formed lasting attachments, the 
most striking of which was his affec- 
tionate devotion to Washington, his 
great commander. This friendship 
was based upon the fullest confidence, 
affection and esteem of each of these 
great men for the other, and on the 
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side of Greene upon the most profound 
respect, admiration, unquestioning 
loyalty, willing obedience and un- 
bounded faith, with never a doubt ora 
thought of jealousy. A remarkable 
instance of this constancy appears in 
the middle years of the war, when 
(ireene was holding the position of 
quartermaster general, a position ut- 
terly distasteful to him and which he 
only consented to take to oblige 
Washington, who needed him in that 
office. Washington for some cause 
not preserved in history inflicted upon 
Greene one of those violent outbursts 
of temper which, although rare, still 
occasionally occurred, to prove that 
the Father of his Country was subject 
to human infirmities. Greene replied 
in a dignified letter, maintaining his 
position and closing with these words: 
“Your influence brought me into the 
office, and the want of your approba- 
tion will induce me to go out.” The 
intimacy of the two friends continued 
uninterrupted by this incident. Na- 
thanael Greene was far more quick 
tempered than Washington, and often 
criticised others unwisely. Indeed his 
want of full control over his temper 


was what most of all hindered him 
from climbing to the height of moral 
fame reached by the wonderfully self 
controlled and self poised Washing- 
ton. But his deep affection restrained 
his temper, when he was unjustly criti- 
cised by Washington; he could never 
be angry with the man he loved. 
Nathanael Greene had many noble 
qualities of soul. Although quick to 
resent a fancied injury, he was capable 
of really great self control; and he al- 
ways remained modest in the midst of 
the attention and honors heaped upon 
him by a grateful country. He was de- 
votedly attached to his home and 
family, and he delighted in society and 
social festivities of all kinds, especially 
dancing, a pastime sternly forbidden 
by his strict Quaker father. The story 
is familiar, that the young Nathanael 
one night attended a dance surrepti- 
tiously, climbing out of his chamber 
window after he had apparently retired 
for the night; but the open window 
told the tale, and on his return at mid- 
night he saw in the starlight his stern 
parent pacing back and forth with a 
horsewhip. With a quickness ot 
thought characteristic of the boy as of 
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the man, he slipped around to the 
wood pile and, covering as much of 
his person as possible with an armor 
of shingles placed underneath his 
jacket and trousers, presented himself 
to the paternal eve for the inevitable 
punishment. In later years, when he 
had been “read out of Friends’ meet- 
ing’ because of his attendance upon 
military parades and drills, and refused 
to explain his conduct to the meeting, 
he was free to dance as much as he 
liked, and in winter quarters he re- 
lieved the tedium of the long evenings 
by dancing parties at his headquarters. 
it was at 
one of these 
hops that 
(ren. Wash- 
ington and 
Mrs. Greene 
danced up- 
wards of 
three hours 
without once 
sitting down; 
(;en. Greene 
writes of the 
affair: “Upon 
the whole we 
had a pretty 
little frisk.” 
The  intel- 
lectual quali- 
ties of Gen. 
(ireene were 
of a high 
ord ef. He 
possessed 


a veritable GENERAL 


thirst tor 
knowledge. 
ut his father, although amply able 
to give his sons a college educa- 
tion, deemed education unnecessary 
and the time spent upon it a sinful 
waste, beyond what was needed to 
acquire a working knowledge of read- 
ing, writing and ciphering, and in his 
estimation the Bible and writings of 
(;seorge Fox and Robert Barclay were 
the only books needful to be read; so 
that the little knowledge which could 
he picked up in the long winter even- 





From the painting by Charles Wilson Peale. 


ings at home under the guidance of a 
tutor provided by his father for him- 
self and his brothers was all that the 
boy Nathanael was allowed to have. 
He says of this in his later years: “I 
was educated as a Quaker, and among 
the most superstitious sort, and that 
of itself is enough to cramp the best 
of geniuses, much more mine.” All 
his life he was weighed down by this 
sense of lack in his early education, 
and he endeavored with striking suc- 
cess to correct by constant study and 
reading these early deficiencies. He 
was almost morbidly sensitive upon 
this point, 
and looked 
almost with 
awe upon 
those who 
had had the 
educational 
privileges de- 
nied him. He 
Was anxious 
for his wife 
too, the little 
Block Island 
girl, Cather- 
ine Little- 
field, and in 
his letters to 
her advised 
her to pay 
attention to 
her spelling. 

Stich ar- 
dent thirst as 
his for learn- 
GREENE. ing at last so 
far influenced 
his father that 
he gave his consent for Nathanael 
to read a little Latin and geometry with 
a young man at East Greenwich, Wil- 
liam Maxwell, who became a lifelong 
friend of the family, and whose name- 
sake now owns the old home at Po- 
towomut. Later he studied law a lit- 
tle, by his father’s advice——who with 
sharp eye to personal profit desired 
this aid in a lawsuit in which his older 
sons became involved. 

The boy, reading and studying by 
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the light of the fire in the forge, hit 
upon a plan to earn money to buy for 
himself the books he so much coveted. 
He made some anchors and other toys 
of iron, and one fine day when fifteen 
vears old, a vessel being about to go 
to Newport to carry a cargo of the 
products of the forge and mills to mar- 
ket, he obtained permission to go too. 
Arriving in Newport, he soon suc- 
ceeded in selling his toys, and enter- 
ing a bookshop told the shop-keeper 
he wanted to buy “a book.” The 
Reverend Ezra Stiles, afterwards presi- 
dent of Yale University and at that 
time pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Newport, happened 
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This forge and mill had been erected 
by his father in 1741, the year before 
Nathanael was born, and Nathanael 
and his seven brothers, under the firm 
name of Jacob Greene and Company, 
continued the business. Upon assum- 
ing charge of the Coventry forge in 
1770, Nathanael Greene built himselt 
a house, which is still standing upon 
the hill above the south fork of the 
Pawtuxet river, near the Quidnick 
railroad station. Here in 1774 he 
brought his bride, the brilliant Cather- 
ine Littlefield, and from here, after 
only a year spent with her, he rode 
away, at his country’s call. Eight of 
the twelve years between his marriage 
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to be in the shop, and at once took a 
lively interest in the boy who wanted 
so much a book to read, but who was 
so absolutely ignorant of what book 
he wanted. He advised him to buy 
Locke on the Understanding, Watt’s 
Elements of Logic,and Euclid. These 
books were the nucleus of a library 
which numbered 250 volumes by the 
time Greene took charge of the forge 
at Coventry in 1770. 


and death were passed in the army, 
but Mrs. Greene spent much of her 
time in camp with him. 

The five years at Coventry were 
vears of study and of experience. 
During the whole period he was a 
member of the General Assembly. 
He had gained a clear style of speech 
and composition, he had an active, 
alert mind and a sound judgment. 
“His mind,’ savs Colonel F. V. 
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Greene, “saw reali- 
ties and not pic- 
tures.” All his la- 
borious life he was 
a student. As a 
boy, we have seen, 
he studied Latin 
and geometry by 
the light of the 
forge; as a man he 
stole from his night 
hours time to read, 
by the light of his 
camp-fire, Cesar, 
Vattel and other 
authorities on mili- 
tary and interna- 
tional law. Daring 
in spirit, but always 
modest and, in dis- 
charging the im- 
portant trust com- 
mitted to him, la- 
menting his great 
defects of educa- 
tion, he says: “I 
desire to be neither rash nor timorous.” 
This sentiment suggests the motto 
upon the Greene coat-of-arms, so 
appropriate to his character: Nec 
timeo nec sperno—I neither fear nor 
despise.” 

The military career of Nathanael 
Greene furnishes one of the most 
remarkable instances in history of the 
selection of one who had no military 
training or experience to command in 
time of war the entire forces of the 
state. More remarkable still, history 
has preserved no record of the reason 
for this action. It is only from the 
subsequent career of the man that one 
perceives that keen foresight of the 
situation which he possessed and 
which undoubtedly led the General 
Assembly by a unanimous vote to 
elect him to be Brigadier General in 
command of the Army of Observation. 

That his interest in military affairs 
was already strong is shown by the 
fact that when the excitement caused 
by the passage of the Boston Port 
Bill reached Rhode Island he, with his 
cousin Christopher Greene, the future 
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hero of Red Bank, 
James M. Varnum, 
the future General 
of the Rhode Island 
forces, and Archi- 
bald Crary  ob- 
tained from the 
General Assembly 
a charter for the es- 
tablishment of the 
Kentish Guards of 
Warwick and East 
Greenwich. This 
militia company is 
still in existence. 
During the Revo- 
lution it had the 
honor of furnishing 
no less than thirty- 
two officers to the 
Continental army. 
Immediately 
upon the organiza- 
tion of the com- 


THE OLD HORSE-BLOCK AT POTOWOMUT. Pally, Nathanael 


Greene made a 
journey to Boston, ostensibly on 
business for his forge and mill, but 
really to buy a musket and to find a 
drill master for the Kentish Guards. 
He watched the parades of British 
troops on Boston Common, bought 
his musket and some works on mili- 
tary tactics, and engaged a British 
deserter to return with him to drill the 
Guards. Owing to the excited con- 
dition of the country secrecy was 
necessary, and the drill-master and 
Greene returned to Rhode Island by 
different routes, while the musket went 
by still another way, concealed in the 
straw at the bottom of a farmer's 
wagon. Now, after a hundred and 
twenty-two years, the old musket 
hangs upon the wall in the old Po- 
towomut home. 

On the afternoon of April 19, 1775, 
news reached Nathanael Greene, at 
his home in Coventry, of the battle 
of Lexington. Riding at once to East 
Greenwich, he joined the Kent- 
ish Guards, and at daybreak they 
marched to Providence and to the 
Rhode Island boundary, but at that 
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STATUE OF GENERAL GREENE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By H. K. 


point were ordered by the Tory gov- 
ernor to return to Providence. Two 
days later the General Assembly in 
special session resolved to raise an 
army of 1,500 men to march for the 
defense of Rhode Island and to aid the 
other colonists if necessary. Thus 
the Army of Observation was formed, 
and on the second of May, 1775, 
Nathanael Greenewas elected brigadier 
general in command. The most im- 
portant office in the gift of the colony 
was thus entrusted to a young man, 
a Quaker by birth and training and 
of no experience in the arts of war. 
But the General Assembly made no 


Brown. 


mistake in their selection. \Vashing- 
ton after visiting the Rhode Island 
camp at Jamaica Plain said of the 
troops: “Though raw, irregular and 
undisciplined, they are under much 
better government than any around 
Boston”; and Colonel Reed, Washing- 
ton’s military secretary, writes that 
“Greene’s command consisted of three 
regiments, then the best disciplined 
and appointed in the whole American 
army.” Although close at hand at 
the battle of Bunker Hill, they were 
not in that action, being stationed at 
the opposite end of the line. 

The thoroughness with which Gen- 
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eral Greene applied himself to his 
work, drilling his men daily, sitting 
up at night to study military tactics 
and law by his camp fire, and reflecting 
deeply on the situation, — all this laid 
a solid foundation for his subsequent 
brilliant career. Of the four major 
generals and eight brigadier generals 
appointed at Cambridge at the time 
of the organization of the army under 
Washington as commander-in-chief, 
Greene alone retained active com- 
mand at the close of the war. His 
military genius appears in his grasp 
of the situation from the very first. 
Two remarkable letters written to 
Governor Samuel Ward, the Rhode 
Island delegate to the Continental 
Congress, in October, 1775, and Janu- 
ary, 1776, give a clue to the reason for 
the choice of Greene as commander of 
the Rhode Island troops. He per- 
ceived at the very beginning that the 
contest involved the united colonies, 
that their independence was at stake, 
and that united action was necessary 
to success, even if his own colony was 
the greatest sufferer. In these letters 
he argued for a prompt declaration of 
independence, because there was no 
alternative but subjugation and be- 
cause such a declaration would make 
so wide a breach with England that 
France as an enemy of Great Britain 
would be sure of advantage to herself 
by aiding the colonies,—and the 
colonies could never obtain the aid of 
France unless she was thus assured 
of advantage to herself. This, at a 
time when the majority of the people 
of the colonies and many of the dele- 
gates in Congress still clung to the 
hope of reconciliation with England 
shows a keen diplomatic insight. He 
then proceeds to outline the necessary 
military measures to accomplish this 
end, measures also advocated by 
Washington, but by none of the other 
officers, nor by Congress itself. These 
were a united army under one com- 
mander, to whose authority all should 
be subject, a full and complete equip- 
ment of clothing, food, ammunition 
and all the necessary munitions of 


war, and finally the enlistment of all 
soldiers for the entire war, and that 
a bounty be given them for that pur- 
pose. In reply to the objections of 
those who held that the duty of the 
Rhode Island troops was to stay at 
home and defend their own sea-coast, 
he says: “We must expect to make 
partial sacrifices for the public good. 
I love the Colony of Rhode Island, 
and have ever had a very great affec- 
tion for the town of Newport, but I 
am not so attached to either as to be 
willing to injure the common cause 
for their particular benefit.” As to 
the objection to the great expense 
which a consolidated army entails, he 
says: “What signifies our being fright- 
ened at the expense? If we suc- 
ceed we gain all, but if we are con- 
quered we lose all.” 

If Congress and the colonies had 
been willing to adopt these measures, 
so ably advocated by Washington and 
Greene, our Revolutionary struggle 
would have been much shortened and 
a great amount of suffering and hard- 
ship avoided. No measures were ever 
taken to equip the army properly, for 
there was no adequate central govern- 
ment with power to raise money by 
taxation. Asa result it often happened 
that men who were imperatively re- 
quired in the field were obliged to 
remain in their tents for lack of a 
sufficient amount of clothing to cover 
their nakedness, and the marches 
of the troops were marked by the 
bloodstains upon the frozen ground 
from the feet of the soldiers tramp- 
ing without shoes in the dead of 
winter. The annual enlistments were 
never wholly discontinued, and often 
the result of a victory was nearly 
effaced by the wholesale departure of 
troops whose term of enlistment had 
expired. A rabid prejudice against 
standing armies and a jealousy as to 
who should wear honors served to 
keep up this militia system of service. 
It is true that Washington was made 
commander-in-chief, but he was for a 
long time hampered by the orders of 
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Congress, whose views often differed 
radically from his own. 

Greene, with his far-seeing vision, 
grasped the difficulties of the situation 
and openly said that to carry on the 
war with a military army constantly 
changing and the recruits coming and 
going almost at pleasure was “a des- 
perate game”; yet with ardent patriot- 
ism he threw himself into it heart and 
soul. 

Up to the time when, in October, 
1780, he took charge of the southern 
army, Nathanael Greene’s military 
genius was obscured and his develop- 
ment hampered by peculiarly adverse 
circumstances. Personal illness at 
critical times in the cause, jealousy 
among the other generals of his talents 
and his influence with Washington, 
failure at decisive moments of those 
on whose skill he relied, appointment 
to an office utterly distasteful to him 
and discouraging to his ambition, — 
for, as he says, “Nobody ever heard of 
a quartermaster general in history,” 
—and finally the shattering of his 
plans by the very winds and waves 
and the storms from heaven, all these 
seemed to conspire against him and 
his fame. But the indomitable perse- 
verance of the man, his devotion to 
study and his determination to rise 
above these limitations of his environ- 
ment enabled him to gain skill and 
strength for future use, when _ his 
genius was free to exercise itself in a 
wider field. Indeed, in one aspect our 
Revolutionary struggle seems to be 
a history of military defeats, only 
saved from disaster and crowned with 
victory by the marvellous skill of such 
men as Washington and Greene. 

Greene’s first battle, fought at Long 
Island by 9,000 Continentals against 
2,400 British, while he lay on a bed of 
fever, was a complete defeat. The 
odds were fearful; but, judging from 
what he was able to do in later days 
under similar circumstances at the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, his skill and 
courage and his personal presence on 
the field would no doubt have pre- 
vented the loss and demoralization that 
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ensued. Washington’s skill in moving 
the whole army over to New York 
after his defeat, under the very eyes 
of the British General Howe, alone 
saved the colonial army from utter 
destruction; and for this none praised 
him more highly than Greene. 

The capture by the British of Fort 
Washington on the Hudson, when 
General Greene was in command, was 
due to the error of Washington in 
yielding to Greene’s advice to hold 
the garrison instead of withdrawing 
from it. This misfortune laid the 
foundation of the opposition of Lee 
and Gates to Washington, an opposi- 
tion fraught with such dangerous pos- 
sibilities and serious consequences all 
through the war. But with Washing- 
ton and Greene the event only 
cemented their confidence in each 
other. Washington never blamed 
Greene for his error of judgment in 
insisting that the garrison should be 
held, and Greene never indulged in 
recrimination against Washington for 
allowing himself to be overborne by 
Greene’s advice. He took the matter 
much to heart, pondered over his mis- 
take, and sought more and more to 
merit the confidence of his com- 
mander-in-chief. That Washington’s 
confidence in Greene’s skill continued 
unshaken is proved by the fact that 
his brilliant retreat across the Dela- 
ware and his movements around 
Trenton and Princeton were planned 
with the aid and advice of Greene and 
others of the generals. 

The jealousy in the army at 
Greene’s influence over Washington 
seized upon Greene’s delay in arriving 
on the field at the battle of German- 
town as an opportunity to make in- 
sinuations, but there was no open 
criticism. The hints of censure that 
were made were “too feeble,” says 
Colonel Henry Lee, “to attract notice 
when levelled at a general whose uni- 
form conduct had already placed him 
high in the confidence of his chief and 
of the army.” Nor at this late day, 
when the fame of Nathanael Greene is 
brighter than ever before, would 
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these feeble hints of his enemies be 
mentioned, if it were not that the his- 
torian Bancroft has been so influenced 
by them as to criticise Greene severely 
and unjustly. No historian has ever 
supported Bancroft in his charge. In 
fact, Greene fought with all his cour- 
age and skill after he reached the 
field, and his delay in arriving was 
solely due to the incompetency of his 
guide shown in losing the way. The 
criticism is now clearly traced to the 
jealousy and opposition of Charles 
Lee, whose treason at the subsequent 
battle of Monmouth, though lying un- 
discovered for seventy years, caused 
the loss of a brilliantly planned battle 
and entailed upon the American peo- 
ple three more long years of warfare, 
—treason more injurious in its conse- 
quences than that of Benedict Arnold. 

During the winter 1777-78 at Val- 
ley Forge, Greene, out of his devotion 
to Washington, reluctantly took the 
position of quartermaster general, 
stipulating, however, that he should 
retain his rank in the line. It was a 
hard place. To clothe and feed an 
army, with no certain fund out of 
which to pay the bills, with a cur- 
rency so depreciated that at one time 
it took $400 to buy a hat and $1,600 
for a suit of clothes, with no care of 
the property taken by the soldiers, 
whose term of enlistment was too 
brief for them to feel any need of pre- 
serving their equipments, and with 
much loss by the carrying home of 
valuable articles when the term of ser- 
vice expired, with interference from 
Congress, property concealed by the 
citizens lest it should be taken for the 
army, and general confusion and dis- 
order in the commissariat, it is no 
wonder that Greene at last resigned 
in exasperation, harshly criticising 
Congress. His only error was in not 
resigning sooner than he did, for his 
delay gave some color to the accusa- 
tion of his enemies that he was en- 
riching himself at the expense of the 
country. In fact, he was not paid 
sufficient to cover expenses, and he 
used his own private fortune to meet 





the deficit. It was only his perfect 
fidelity and affection toward Wash- 
ington that held him in the office be- 
yond the time when his own personal 
dignity required him to leave it. His 
success as head of the commissariat 
was so great, however, in getting 
means of transportation, clothing, 
tents and forage, that Washington 
says it was by Greene’s extraordinary 
exertions that the army was enabled 
to take the field the moment it was 
necessary and to move with rapidity. 
He resigned the office shortly before 
his appointment as commander-in- 
chief of the southern army, but his 
experience therein gained was of 
great assistance to him in the south- 
ern campaign. 

Not long after his appointment as 
quartermaster general, the French 
fleet arrived at Newport, and Greene 
at his own request was sent to act with 
Lafayette, who had already gone, in 
the Rhode Island campaign of 1778. 
He had not set foot in his native state 
since the afternoon, in 1775, when he 
rode away from his Coventry home at 
his country’s call; and he was anxious 
to visit his family, who were then at 
home. On arrival, Greene, with Gen- 
erals Sullivan and Lafayette, in co- 
operation with the French Admiral 
D’Estaing, organized the unfortunate 
Sullivan expedition, a brilliantly 
planned military and naval attack 
upon the British intrenched at New- 
port, which deserved success, but was 
a complete and disastrous failure, due 
in part to a fearful hurricane and in 
part to a lack of tact in dealing with 
hot headed Frenchmen by some 
equally hot headed Americans. Greene 
planned the movements, and when 
they failed from these unforeseen 
causes, he alone, quick tempered as he 
was, kept his temper, poured oil on 
the troubled waters and made peace. 

What ought to have been a brilliant 
success, and what might even in spite 
of the violent storm have proved so, if 
Greene had been in command (so say 
the best military critics), and indeed 
might have shortened the war, was in 
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reality a dismal failure. The naval 
part of the expedition was destroyed 
by one of the worst hurricanes of the 
century, long remembered by those 
then living. It drove the French 
ships out to sea, damaging them 
severely, and upon the land it blew 
down tents, killed horses, destroyed 
ammunition by the accompanying 
floods of rain, and injured the land 
force under Generals Sullivan, Greene 
and Lafayette. When D’Estaing was 
able to get his ships back to their an- 
chorage, he refused to assist in carry- 
ing out the attack on Newport. All 
the officers, except Lafayette, drew up 
and signed a solemn protest, but it 
was of no avail. By his lack of tact 
Sullivan had given offense, and 
D’Estaing sailed away to Boston to 
repair his ships, as he averred, carry- 
ing all his 4,000 men with him, a num- 
ber surely not necessary for the work 
of repairing the vessels. In the ex- 
citement that ensued Greene was the 
only officer who kept his head and 
temper; and by his tact and exertions 
he effected a _ reconciliation, while 
standing up for Sullivan against all 
criticisms, at the same time appeas- 
ing the Frenchmen. The battle of 
Rhode Island was finally fought, but 
was lost because Greene’s plans for a 
sharp attack were overruled by Sulli- 
van. 

It will be seen that up to the time 
of his appointment as commander-in- 
chief of the southern army, Nathanael 
Greene’s military ability had been 
shown more by what he had revealed 
himself as capable of doing when op- 
portunity might offer than by what 
he had actually been able to accom- 
plish, so hampered was he by circum- 
stances. But in October, 1780, his 
appointment to succeed General 
Gates as commander of the south- 
ern army enabled him to “break the 
bars of circumstance” and to show 
in a wider field what he could really 
do. The brilliancy of his southern 
campaign is the pillar upon which his 
fame rests. His carrying the war 
into South Carolina in order to force 


Cornwallis to give up the contest in 
North Carolina has been likened to 
Scipio’s leaving Hannibal in Italy to 
overcome him in Carthage. His plan 
of campaign, by dividing his force, 
none too strong at best, at the very 
beginning, in order to divide and dis- 
perse the enemy by compelling them 
to meet attacks in widely separated 
quarters at the same time, was a bold 
piece of strategy. In this he was ably 
assisted by his officers, who were an 
unusually brilliant group of men. 
Even this, as John Fiske well points 
out, shows Greene’s wonderful genius. 
“It is only an able general who knows 
how to use such admirable instru- 
ments. Men of narrow intelligence 
do not like to have able men about 
them and do not know how to deal 
with them. But genius is quick to 
see genius and knows what to do with 
it.” And so, with this fine group of 
officers, Morgan, Campbell, Marion, 
Sumter, Otho Williams, William 
Washington and Lighthorse Harry 
Lee, Greene knew what each one of 
these would do and could do, and 
took that into account in planning his 
sweeping movements. 

It was because his army was so 
strong in officers and so weak in men, 
that he divided it, being unable to 
cope with Cornwallis in a body. The 
latter, weak in officers and strong in 
men, was thus forced to weaken his 
stronger army by dividing it. Thus 
Greene kept control of every situa- 
tion, and in seven months’ time, with 
no money and no proper equipment, 
his army sometimes without sufficient 
clothing or food, actually subsisting 
for ten days at one period on nothing 
but rice and frogs, he had marched 
950 miles, fought three battles, car- 
ried on a siege, conducted a most 
skilful retreat and an equally brilliant 
advance, and, though defeated in 
every battle and losing his principal 
siege, he had gained the ultimate ob- 
ject of every movement. He had 
driven Cornwallis out of the Carolinas. 
pursuing him only long enough to 
make his retreat sure, and insuring his 
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encounter at Yorktown with the 
northern branch of the Continental 
army, where the British general met 
his final defeat. Cornwallis excused 
his retreat north on the ground that 
he had too small a force to follow 
Greene south without the utmost 
hazard and ruin. But Greene had 
just done the same thing with a 
smaller force and, marching through 
an enemy’s country, had broken up a 
line of garrison posts of twice his 
numbers, and finally, after driving a 
part of the British army out of the 
South, he with but 1,500 men kept the 
remainder, to the number of 9,775 
effective soldiers, cooped up in the city 
of Charleston for a whole year, over- 
awed and not daring to attack him, 
but at last quietly evacuating the town 
by means of their ships. No wonder 
that the Southern states, led by South 
Carolina, showered upon him gifts of 
money and lands, much needed 
money,— for he had spent all his pri- 
vate fortune and even involved him- 
self in debt, in order to clothe and 
supply his troops. Thus it came about 
that he died a poor man, for Congress 
never reimbursed him for his outlay. 
He returned to Rhode Island at the 
close of the war, and lived for a time 
on Mill Street in Newport, but was 
obliged to return South to attend to 
the money affairs in which his guar- 
anty for expenditures for the troops 
had involved him; and here, June 19, 
1786, while still a young man, 44 
years of age, he died at Mulberry 
Grove, near Savannah, an estate given 
to him by the grateful colony of 
Georgia.* 
And now, what was his rank in the 
opinion of his contemporaries? The 
French minister to America, Luzerne, 
speaks of him as “a general who has 
effected such great things with such 
inferior means.” Colonel Henry Lee 
says: “Fortune often gives victory, but 
*The Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution 
in Rhode Island are making an effort to secure a statue of 
General Greene for the new State House now building in 
Providence. The Greene Statue Committee of these socie- 
ties is just organizing and contemplates making an appeal 


to all admirers of Nathanael Greene for co-operation, es- 
pecially to kindred patriotic organizations. 


when the weak, destitute of the essen- 
tial means of war, successfully oppose 
the strong, it is not chance, but sub- 
lime genius which guides the inter- 
mediate operations and controls the 
ultimate event.” Robert Morris, su- 
perintendent of finance, wrote at the 
close of Greene’s southern campaign: 
“Fullest applause to an officer who 
finds in his own genius an ample re- 
source for the want of men, money, 
clothes, arms and supplies.” Another 
contemporary, Ramsay, calls him “a 
general whose military talents were 
equal to a reinforcement.” Finally 
Jared Sparks, the historian, estimates 
him as the most extraordinary man in 
the army. 

Ordinarily contemporary praise is so 
mingled with the enthusiasm of the 
moment that later history, with a 
calmer mind and clearer vision, catri- 
not sustain the verdict of the early 
time. But so marvelous were the 
deeds of Nathanael Greene that mod- 
ern historians surpass his contempo- 
raries in his praises. A competent 
military critic, a member of the same 
family, Colonel Francis Vinton 
Greene, in his “Life of General 
Greene,” published in 1893, says that 
in strategy and tactics he had no su- 
perior, not even Washington, and that 
his prudence in battle was remarkable, 
especially in a man naturally so im- 
pulsive, and that while it is impossi- 
ble to compare any of the Revolu- 
tionary heroes with the leaders in 
other wars, because the conditions 
were: so dissimilar, yet among those 
heroes Nathanael Greene is surpassed 
by none and is truly entitled to be 
called a great commander. The lead- 
ing American historian-of our day, 
John Fiske, speaks of the fact of the 
appointment of Greene as president 
of the court that tried and sentenced 
Major Andre as a proof of his thor- 
ough knowledge of military law; and 
of his southern successes he says: 
“Coming upon the scene under almost 
every imaginable disadvantage, he had 
reorganized the remnant of Gates’s 
broken and dispirited army, he had 
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taken the initiative from the first, and 
he had held the game in his own hands 
till the last blow was struck. So con- 
summate had been his strategy that, 
whether victorious or defeated on the 
field, he had in every instance gained 
the object for which the campaign was 
made. What Greene might have ac- 
complished on a wider field and with 
more ample resources can never be 
known. But the intellectual qualities 
which he showed in his southern 
campaign were those which have 
characterized some of the foremost 
strategists of modern times.” 

The greatness of Nathanael Greene 
was a greatness of character, ability 
and genius, developed under adverse 


circumstances by a manly ambition, 
and only limited by those outward 
barriers of inadequate support and 
narrowness of opportunity which were 
beyond his own control. Best of all, 
he was the strong right arm of Wash- 
ington; and as in classic times the 
names of Aeneas and his faithful 
Achates were spoken in one breath, 
and as in our own day Grant and 
Sherman, the twin heroes of the war 
of the rebellion, are linked in one 
memory, so the loyal and devoted 
friends of our Revolutionary era go 
down into history inseparably united 
— George Washington, the father of 
his country, and Nathanael Greene, 
saviour of the south. 


IDEALS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


By F. Spencer Baldwin. 


T the present time two 
contrasted ideals of col- 
lege education are con- 
tending for possession 

| of the field. These 

eas OPpOsing ideals may 
be designated as the orthodox- 
classical, and the heterodox-practical, 

The educator of the orthodox-classical 
school would restrict the college 

curriculum to the so-called “hu- 
manities and liberal arts.” He would 
have the student devote himself 

chiefly to the language, the literature, 
and the life of the classic past. He 
holds that the study of the classics will 
develop the mind, elevate the moral 
nature, and refine the tastes of the 
student, as no other discipline can pos- 
sibly do. Education, in the opinion of 
the classicist, should aim at no utili- 
tarian end; the function of the college 
is not to impart merely useful knowl- 
edge, to turn out “practical men.” 

The college is rather a place for the 
discipline of the higher powers of the 
student, for ethical and esthetic cul- 
ture,— in fine, for the training of gen- 
tlemen. This classical ideal, it should 





be added, naturally allies itself with 
aristocratic ideas of society. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, its adher- 
ents incline to the belief that higher 
education is not for the masses and 
that the colleges should train, not a 
vast army of educated men, but a sort 
of Sacred Band, an “aristocracy of in- 
tellect.” 

The educator of the heterodox- 
practical school advances an educa- 
tional ideal opposed to this in all 
points. He would admit to the college 
curriculum the physical sciences, the 
mechanical arts and all useful 
branches of knowledge. “A univer- 
sity,” he argues, “ought to teach 
everything which anybody wants to 
know.”* The classics he would 
crowd into the background, putting in 
their place the studies that deal with 
the language, the literature, and the 
life of the peoples of the present. 
The college should teach preferably 
the things that will be “of value to an 
American man in the American life of 
to-day.” He denies that the classical 


*William Graham Sumner: ‘‘Our Colleges before the 
Country.” 
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studies are superior as a means of 
mental training to the natural sciences 
and other useful disciplines; and he 
maintains that, even were this true, 
the real test of the educational value 
of a study is the practical utility of the 
knowledge that is imparted, not the 
efficiency of the mental training that is 
given. College education, in his view, 
should aim principally to equip the 
student, not with the polite culture de- 
manded by the gentleman, but with 
the practical knowledge required by 
the man of affairs; the college should 
fit its students to earn a living. This 
practical idea is usually associated 
with strong democratic sympathies. 


Its advocates believe in popular edu- 


cation, in the widest sense. Education 
is a good thing for all; the colleges 
should be open to the masses. Not 
the breeding of an “aristocracy of in- 
tellect,”’ but the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people, the training 
of the whole body of citizens in all 
useful arts,— this is the true function 
of the modern college. 

The educational creed of the ortho- 
dox-classical party has recently been 
formulated anew with eloquent em- 
phasis by Professor Peck of Columbia 
College. In his brilliant paper on 
“Some Phases of American Educa- 
tion,”* he says: 


_ “So far from adding to the subjects now 
included in the university curriculum, we 
should instead diminish them. The 
present craze for making that cur- 
riculum a common  dumping-ground 
for every possible variety of in- 
struction is the most unfortunate of 
all the tendencies that are visible in educa- 
tional theory today. ~ «+ » ween 
machine-shops and factories and all the 
paraphernalia of the applied sciences are 
imported into the academic shades, and 
when the perfume of the Attic violet is 
stifled by the stenches of the chemist’s 
crucible, the true purpose of the university 
is forgotten, and its higher mission is in 
great measure sacrificed; for then there can 
exist no longer a distinct and definite type 
of university man. The civic value of the 
university in times now past was this: it 
gave to the community a very special 
class, not only highly trained and trained 


“Cosmopolitan Magazine, July, 1897. 
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in a broad and liberal way, but trained also 
according to one particular standard and 
with an absolute identity of training. This 
indentity of training bound all university 
men together by the strongest possible ties 
of sympathy and mutual understanding. 
. . . . But now the curious belief that 
all subjects of study are in themselves 
equally important is importing into the 
sphere of university teaching anything and 
everything which the casual person may 
desire to know; and worse than this, it is 
putting upon every grade of capacity and 
attainment the self-same stamp of approval. 
yer When we hear to-day that so- 
and-so is a university man, one never 
knows by reason of that fact whether this 
person is in reality a gentleman and a 
scholar, or whether he is only a sublimated 
type of tinker. And now that this con- 
fusion has been thoroughly established, 
what intimate and universal bond of sym- 
pathy can possibly exist among the scions 
of a university? The university has in fact 
been swamped by the influx of the mob, 
and its inmates are themselves becoming 
only an unconsidered fraction of that mob. 
— But the key to it all is the true 
conception of what higher education really 
means. The university does not exist to 
train mere sordid toilers and to help them 
to make money. We do not need more 
baccalaureate bag-men, more “hustlers,” 
more matriculated mechanics, more poly- 
mathic plumbers. We have too many of 
them now. Its purpose should be some- 
thing higher—to teach serenity of mind 
and loftiness of purpose, to make men see 
straight and think clearly, to endue them 
with a sense of proportion and a luminous 
philosophy of life—a thing impossible to 
those who do not draw their inspiration 


from the thought, the history, and the 
beauty of the classic past.” 
tee * 


Contrast with this enthusiastic eulo- 
gium of thearistocratic classical curric- 
ulum the following uncompromising 
indictment of that curriculum by the 
late James Anthony Froude, the Ox- 
ford historian. In an academic ad- 
dress on education, Mr. Froude once 
said*: 

“A young man going to Oxford learns 
the same things which were taught there 
two centuries ago. . . . . His anti- 
quated knowledge has fallen out of the 
market. There is no. demand for him 
Ae) ch He is called educated, yet if cir- 
cumstances throw him on his own Te- 
sources, he cannot earn a sixpence for him- 
self. An Oxford education fits a man ex- 


*Rectorial Address at the University of St. Andrews 
March 19, 1869. 
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tremely well for the trade of gentleman. I 
do not know for what other trade it fits 
him as at present constituted. More than 
one man who has taken high honors there, 
who has learned faithfully all that the uni- 
versity undertakes to teach him, has been 
seen in these late years breaking stones 
upon a road in Australia. That was all 
which he was found to be fit for when 
brought in contact with the primary reali- 
ties of things. Every man born 
into the world should be put in the way of 
maintaining himself in honest independ- 
ence. No education which does not make 
this its first aim is worth anything at all. 
. . . . History, poetry, logic, moral 
philosophy, classical literature are excellent 
as an ornament. But they will not help 
you to stand on your feet and walk alone; 
and no one is properly a man till he can do 
that. You cannot learn everything. You 
must choose among the objects of knowl- 
edge, and the only reasonable guide to 
choice is utility.” 

This war of educational ideals is a 
result of the vast extension of the 
boundaries of human knowledge 
which has taken place during the 
present century. New sciences and 
quasi-sciences have appeared and have 
demanded for themselves a place in 
the college curriculum. Previously to 
the advent of the new studies the clas- 
sical ideal had met no rival. From the 
time of the revival of learning at the 
close of the Middle Ages well down 
into the nineteenth century the 
classics held almost exclusive sway in 
the higher institutions of learning. 
The college course included also, to be 
sure, some instruction in mathematics 
and philosophy, but beyond this prac- 
tically nothing. Courses in science, 
general literature, history and politics 
were almost unknown, for these de- 
partments of knowledge had not yet 
been developed and their subject-mat- 
ter reduced to systematic, teachable 
form. Indeed it was altogether nat- 
ural and proper that at the beginning 
of the modern era the study of classi- 
cal literature should be the chief pur- 
suit of the scholar. There was little 
else to study. “There was at that 
time,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, “no 
other literature worthy of the name; 
no philosophy but the speculations of 
the schoolmen; no history but the 
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monkish chronicle; no oratory but 
the monkish homily; no poetry but 
the monkish hymn. The Greek and 
Latin languages were then the casket 
in which all the treasures of the intel- 
lect were enclosed; and it was as the 
key to that casket, not as a mental 
gymnasium, that grammar was estab- 
lished as the prime instrument of in- 
struction.”* 

Even so late as the opening years 
of the nineteenth century the prestige 
of the classics remained unshaken. 
The natural sciences were in embryo; 
history was at the drum and trumpet 
stage; political economy was in its in- 
fancy; the modern languages were 
studied only in fragmentary, unsyste- 
matic fashion; the political institutions 
of modern democracy were too little 
developed to form proper subject- 
matter for scientific study; and the 
sounding word “sociology” had not 
yet been coined. But at about the 
beginning of the present century there 
began that marvelous widening of the 
field of human knowledge to which I 
have referred as the cause of the un- 
settling of educational ideals. Scien- 
tific investigation entered upon its un- 
paralleled career of conquest; then 
came the awakening of interest in his- 
torical studies; the new economic re- 
lations created by the rise of “the 
great industry” gave impetus to the 
study of political economy; the draw- 
ing together of the nations by bonds 
of commercial and social intercourse 
led to a more general and more syste- 
matic study of the modern languages; 
the problems raised by the spread of 
democracy lent weighty significance to 
the study of politics; and, finally, 
sociology came forward with preten- 
tious claims for admission to the 
hierarchy of the sciences. Not all the 
learning unearthed by investigators in 
the new fields has yet been reduced to 
systematic organization, but its discov- 
erers maintain that it is at least ra- 
tional and valuable knowledge and 


*“University Education,” in Journal of Soctal 
Science, 1869. 
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should therefore be admitted to the 
college curriculum. 

The new studies began early to dis- 
pute the old claim of the classics to a 
monopoly of the colleges. It was 
urged that the college curriculum 
should be broadened and diversified to 
keep pace with the broadening and 
diversification of human knowledge. 
Under the domination of the classics 
academic training was asserted to 
have degenerated into an “unintelli- 
gent routine.” Classical studies, hav- 
ing sunk to a perfunctory character, 
were alleged to stand in the way of 
faithful study of anything. Against 
these attacks the conservative uphold- 
ers of the classical régime defended 
themselves vigorously, seeking to pre- 
vent the innovators from forcing their 
way within the academic shades. The 
assaulting party has been in a measure 
successful. The new studies have 
been admitted to the curriculum, but 
not on a footing of full equality with 
the classics. Provision has been made 
for them in elective courses. But this 
compromise has not ended the strug- 
gle. The extreme representatives of 
the new tendency are determined to 
complete their victory by crowding 
the study of the classics either entirely 
out of the course, or at least into a 
very subordinate position. The clas- 
sicists are not without hope of eventu- 
ally recovering lost ground and ex- 
pelling the offensive intruders. 

Which of these rival ideals of college 
education is fitter to survive? In order 
to answer this question it will be 
necessary first to get a clear concep- 
tion of the true aim of college educa- 
tion. The aim of college education is 
nothing less than to make capable, 
cultivated, and aspiring human beings. 
The colleges should give to the com- 
munity the type of man described by 
Huxley in his noble address on “A 
Liberal Education”: 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal 
education who has been so trained in his 
youth that his body is the ready servant 
of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 


capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength and in smooth working order, 
ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of nature 
and of the laws of her operations; one who, 
no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself.” 


Not all that goes to the making of 
a man such as this can be taught in 
the college course. College education 
is only one short stage in that long 
educational process which begins for 
each individual with the first moment 
of dawning intelligence and ends only 
with life. The college curriculum is 
not the place for every useful branch 
of knowledge; some things can be 
learned only outside the college 
walls, or outside the college years. It 
is profoundly true, as Professor Peck 
says, “that the most vital and import- 
ant facts of life cannot be taught by 
academic training, but must be 
learned by every human being for 
himself.” College education has its 
limitations; but within these the col- 
lege must keep steadily in view its 
high aim. Its vocation is not the 
breeding of elegant dilettantes, gilded 
idlers, gentlemen falsely so-called; nor 
is it the manufacture of human tools, 
efficient bread-winners, skilled money- 
changers. It is rather the making of 
men and women of fine intelligence, 
broad culture, and lofty ideals. 

The education of an individual in 
this broad and liberal way involves a 
three-fold process. The first thing to 
be done is to develop and train the 
native faculties and capacities of the 
student; that is, — if I may employ the 
traditional figure of speech — there 
must be a “drawing out” of the 
student’s latent powers. This “draw- 
ing out” process is primarily and 
chiefly a training of the intel- 
lect, at least so far as this part 
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of education devolves upon the 
schools. It is the mental powers that 
are to be developed and disciplined. 
One hears a deal of vague talk nowa- 
days about the necessity of a sym- 
metrical training of the whole nature 
of the student — intellectual, zesthetic, 
ethical and physical. But the greater 
part of this all-round training must, 
in the nature of things, be non- 
academic. It certainly belongs out- 
side the sphere of college education. 
Much of it must always be left to indi- 
vidual self-culture. The college, as a 
disciplinary institution, trains only the 
intellectual powers. Its business is to 
teach men how to think. 

The second process in education is 
not a “drawing out,” but a “putting 
in.” It consists in imparting knowl- 
edge to the student, in giving him in- 
formation regarding his surroundings, 
in making him acquainted with all 
which man has thought and done in 
the world. Education should furnish 
the individual the knowledge that he 
requires in order to interpret his en- 
vironment and to regulate his conduct 
intelligently. It should open for him 
a wider outlook upon life, show him 
the whole course of human history, 
and thus give him the true perspec- 
tive of his own time and calling. 

The third office of education, which 
unfortunately is too often lost sight of 
in these days of pedagogical method- 
making, is to awaken and inspire the 
student, to reveal to him the possi- 
bilities of his own nature, to fill him 
with enthusiasm for the higher things 
of life, to fire him with a desire to 
know, to be, and to do. It was this 
third task of the teacher which the 
late President Garfield had in mind 
when he gave his epigrammatic defini- 
tion of a university as “a log with 
Mark Hopkins at one end and a stu- 
dent at the other.” Emerson has ex- 
pressed the same thought in these 
glowing words: “Colleges have their 
indispensable office to teach elements. 
But they can only highly serve us 
when they aim not to drill, but to 
create; when they gather from far 
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every ray of various genius to their 
hospitable halls and by the concen- 
trated fires set the hearts of their 
youth on flame.” 

These then are the three things 
which a liberal education should do 
for the individual: it should form, in- 
form, and inspire him. Its aim, be it 
emphasized, is to make men and 
women of strong mental power, large 
attainments, and high purposes. 

We come now to test the two edu- 
cational ideals before us by the re- 
quirements of this standard. The clas- 
sical curriculum is admirable as a 
means of forming the mind; it draws 
out and disciplines the highest powers 
of the intellect in a manner unequaled 
by any other course of study. It is 
distinctly inferior, however, as a 
means of informing the mind; the 
amount of valuable knowledge im- 
parted is comparatively © slight. 
Whether, finally, the classical curricu- 
lum prove itself a means of inspiration 
depends upon the temperament and 
mental make-up of the individual stu- 
dent. 

When the classical curriculum was 
first established in the universities of 
the old world, it was primarily for the 
sake of the knowledge thus to be 
gained, not for mental discipline, that 
the ancient authors were studied. At 
that time classical studies had a very 
high informational value. But later, 
as successive additions were made to 
the stock of human learning, it be- 
came increasingly necessary for the 
seeker after knowledge to step outside 
the classical curriculum in his search; 
and, at the present time, it is almost 
solely for the sake of their disciplinary 
and refining influence that classical 
studies are pursued. The grammar of 
the ancient languages has become a 
mere manual of higher mental gym- 
nastics; it is no longer studied as the 
open sesame of the storehouse of 
learning. The college graduate who 
has been educated on the classical 
plan can hardly be regarded as a well- 
informed man. The amount of knowl- 
edge, properly so-called, which he 
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brings away from the university is in- 
significant. He knows, as a rule, little 
of the natural sciences, and of the so- 
cial sciences still less. He has not 
been furnished with the information 
that would enable him to interpret his 
surroundings and to solve the prob- 
lems that confront him. It is alto- 
gether a strange world into which he 
has been thrust forth, but half pre- 
pared. For a time he stands helpless 
in the presence of “the rough realities 
of life.” But soon, if he be of a sane 
mind, the conviction comes to him 
that a part — and for him now a vitally 
important part — of his education has 
been neglected. He confesses with 
humiliation that he is an ignoramus; 
and such in truth he is. Then, if he 
be of a stout heart, he sets himself to 
the task of self-education. He has 
discovered, somewhat late, that a clas- 
sical education merely drills — not 
fills — the mind. 

The success of the classical curricu- 
lum in awakening and inspiring the 
student must depend, as I have said, 
lergely upon the nature of the stu- 
dent’s tastes and aptitudes. A young 
person of finer literary tastes, with a 
natural bent to language studies, will 
find in the classics a_never-failing 
source of pleasant inspiration. But a 
student of robuster tastes — of coarser 
mental fibre, if you will,— with no lik- 
ing for linguistics, will find in the 
classics only weariness and vexation 
of spirit. Such a one will languish in 
the thin air of philological and literary 


studies. To him the delicate perfume 
of the Attic violet is insipid, the 
“stench of the chemist’s crucible’ is 


a delightful odor. Many a student 
set down in the valley of classical 
learning has discerned there only 
dry bones, unmoistened by shred of 
flesh or drop of marrow. The words 
of the prophet have come to him with 
new force: He “set me down in the 
valley which was full of bones, and 
caused me to pass by them round and 
about; and, behold, there were very 
many in the open valley; and, lo, they 
were very dry.” 
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The charge has been made against 
classical education that it fails utterly 
with the great majority of students. 
“The great mass of students,’ we are 
told, “though so many years of their 
lives are mainly occupied with the 
study, at the end of the course -have 
not acquired a sufficient knqwledge of 
Greek and Latin to read the ancient 
authors with facility, to appreciate 
their beauties, or to receive from them 
any mental culture beyond the mere 
exercise of the faculties involved in 
getting up any subject for examina- 
tions. They have read only a few au- 
thors, translate them with difficulty, 
and on leaving the university lay them 
and all classical studies aside for- 
ever.”* 

This is a serious charge. But my 
own observation convinces me that it 
is sustained by the facts. Classical 
education does fail with the mass of 
the college students. Why? Simply 
because, as I have pointed out, the 
classical curriculum is adapted to the 
tastes and the needs of only one class 
of students; and, deplore the fact as 
we may, this particular class consti- 
tutes only a small minority of the 
whole student body. The require- 
ments of the majority are not met by 
the classical curriculum. 

In thus calling attention to the 
shortcomings of the classical scheme 
of education, I have no desire to ap- 
pear to disparage the classics and to 
minimize their importance. On the 
contrary, I would personally pay 
grateful tribute to the developing, re- 
fining and elevating influence of these 
studies. I am concerned here merely 
to state the conclusions to which an 
impartial examination of the educa- 
tional value of the classical studies has 
led. It has appeared that the classical 
curriculum, although incomparable as 
a mode of mental discipline, fails in all 
cases thoroughly to inform the stu- 
dent, and in the great majority of 
cases fitly to inspire him. 

The practical studies have little dis- 
ciplinary value. The mental training 


*Goldwin Smith: ‘‘University Education.” 
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that they give is, as a rule, of the flim- 
siest sort. It may reasonably be pre- 
dicted, however, that, as the new de- 
partments become better organized 
and the methods of instruction are im- 
proved, the inferiority of the practical 
studies in this respect will grow less 
apparent. In point of informational 
value, on the other hand, the new 
studies are as vastly superior to the old 
as they are inferior in disciplinary 
value. And it is this which gives 
them unquestionably a strong claim to 
a large place in the college curricu- 
lum. For, of the two educational proc- 
esses, the forming and the informing, 
the latter, I take it, is of the more im- 
portance in college education, the 
former in secondary education. I do 
not mean to assert that the training 
and the storing of the mind should 
not go on concurrently at every stage 
of the educational process, but simply 
that in the secondary stage the train- 
ing is the principal thing and the stor- 
ing subordinate, while in the higher 
stage this order of prominence is re- 
versed. The secondary schools should 
emphasize the disciplinary element in 
education, the higher institutions the 
informational. It has been truly said 
by Goldwin Smith, in the essay from 
which I have quoted, that a university 
—and the remark applies to a college 
as one department of a university — 
should not be so much a place of men- 
tal discipline as “a repertory of various 
kinds of knowledge.” It is distinctly 
the place for the higher informational 
studies. 

In this examination of the two 
ideals of education, both have been 
found wanting. Each ideal embodies 
a half-truth, presented in exaggerated 
form. The conservative defender of 
the old curriculum over-emphasizes 
the disciplinary and refining influence 
of classical studies and under-estimates 
the immense informational value of 
the new courses. The radical advo- 
cate of the practical studies is inclined 
to forget, in his zeal for reform, that 
not all branches of useful knowledge 
can be taught in a college; the curric- 
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ulum cannot be made a catch-all for 
every odd bitof hap-hazard knowledge. 
As a rule, the utilitarian reformer 
aims to make the college course prac- 
tical in a sense quite inconsistent with 
the true purpose of a liberal edug¢a- 
tion. The curriculum should never be 
made practical in the narrow, techni- 
cal sense of fitting to earn a living; 
although it should always be practical 
in the broad, liberal sense of fitting to 
live. Again, the reformer under- 
estimates the value of the classics as a 
means of mental culture and the im- 
portance of the disciplinary element 
in general. 

Each ideal is strong in the precise 
particulars in which the other is weak. 
The one supplements the other. A 
sound educational system, therefore, 
will combine the two. In fact, this is 
the policy which has already been 
forced upon the colleges by the exi- 
gencies of the controversy. A tempo- 
rary compromise has been effected, 
and the work of educational reform in 
the future will consist in a cautious re- 
adjustment of the terms of this com- 
promise. 

In any event, this much is cer- 
tain: there can be no cutting down 
of the curriculum to the ortho- 
dox old limits. These have been 
forever outgrown. The American col- 
leges must offer courses of study as 
broad and varied as are the needs of 
modern American life. The condi- 
tions of this American life, in partic- 
ular the political conditions, make 
large demands upon the colleges. 
Thorough training in economics and 
politics is required to equip the college 
man for the duties of citizenship in a 
democracy. Education in a democ- 
racy must be largely political in char- 
acter; it must fit the individual to take 
part in public affairs. Unfortunately 
the demands of democracy upon the 
colleges have been too little considered 
in the past. The political education of 
the student has been neglected. The 
aim has been to fit him only for pri- 
vate life. Consider for a moment the 
extent of the demand in this country 











for men to fill the various public 
offices. The legislative bodies alone 
call for their thousands; in addition to 
the federal congress there are the forty- 
five state legislatures, and the count- 
less municipal boards and councils. 
Then there is the army of executive 
officials required for the administrative 
service of nation, state, county and 
municipality; and, finally, comes the 
great body of the judiciary. These 
offices make up a total demand of im- 
mense proportions. Hitherto the col- 
leges have done too little toward qual- 
ifying their graduates to meet this de- 
mand of the public service. In his 
essay on “Representative Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Herbert Spencer com- 
ments as follows on the neglect of the 
schools to train men for political life 
and the resulting incompetence of 
public officials: 

“One would think that the whole 
system had been framed on the say- 
ings of some political Dogberry. 
The art of healing is difficult, the art 
of governing easy. The understand- 
ing of arithmetic comes by study, 
while the understanding of society 
comes by instinct. Watch-making re- 
quires long apprenticeship, but there 
needs none for the making of institu- 
tions. To manage a ship properly re- 
quires teaching, but the management 
of a people may be undertaken with- 
out preparation.” 

The American colleges should send 
out scholars competent to grapple 
with the problems of American life. 
These problems are chiefly of a social- 
economic nature. There is need of 
scholars, trained in the sciences of so- 
ciety and the state, who can speak on 
these questions with authority and 
help to create a sound public opinion. 
“There is probably nothing,” writes 
Mr. E. L. Godkin, “from which the 
public service of the country suffers 
more to-day than the silence of its edu- 
cated classes, that is, the small 
amount of criticism which comes from 
disinterested and competent sources.”* 


*“The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy,’’ —in 
Problems of Modern Democracy. 
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This is true. But the root of the 
trouble lies still deeper. It is not, in 
reality, merely the silence of the edu- 
cated classes that we are suffering 
from; it is their incompetence — the 
cause of their silence. The education 
of these classes has not fitted them to 
be competent critics of the public ser- 
vice, or to take an intelligent part in 
political affairs. If democracy is to 
endure, the scholars must go into poli- 
tics. “The republic was founded by 
scholars,” said James Russell Lowell; 
“it can be perpetuated only by the so- 
licitous and unselfish devotion of 
scholars.”* And certainly there is no 
surer way to draw the scholars into 
politics than to give them the kind of 
training that will attract them in the 
direction of the public service. That 
training the colleges must provide. 
They must breed thinking men of ac- 
tion to go forth as leaders of the 
people. 

The people must have guidance; 
and, when the true leader is not forth- 
coming, the vacant post of leadership 
is usurped by the demagogue. But 
the rule of the demagogue means the 
failure of democracy; for the dema- 
gogue gives no guidance—he follows 
with flattering self-effacement the mo- 
mentary mood of the mob. The true 
demagogue loudly repudiates any pre- 
tension of knowing more than “the 
people.” He proclaims the divine 
right of the mob, and protests that 
the people can do no wrong. This 
doctrine of vox populi, vox dei is as 
pernicious as the old doctrine of the 
divine right of kings which it has sup- 
planted. Faith in democracy is some- 
thing higher than this fatuous belief in 
the infallibility of the unguided people. 
Long ago Carlyle told us with vehe- 
ment iteration that the grand problem 
of democracy was to find government 
for the people by their real superiors. 
Other and calmer critics of democratic 
institutions have repeatedly pointed to 
the same difficulty —the difficulty of 
securing competent leadership. This 


*“The Place of the Independent in Politics.” 
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crucial problem of democracy the 
American colleges can aid in solving, 
by. giving to the nation true leaders — 
men schooled in all that pertains to 
the art of government. 

Such, then, is one demand which 
democracy makes upon higher educa- 
tion. It is admirably emphasized in a 
suggestive definition of a university 
given by a recent speaker, as “an in- 
stitution which fits out true and proper 
men of the people to be leaders of the 
people.”* But the training of polit- 
ical leaders does not exhaust the 
whole duty of the colleges to the pub- 
lic. Matthew Arnold has told us, with 
his usual keen penetration, that it is 
most difficult for a democracy to find 
and keep high ideals. “The individ- 
uals who compose it,” he points out, 
“are, the bulk of them, persons who 
need to follow an ideal, not to set one; 
and one ideal of greatness, high cul- 
ture, and fine feeling, which an aris- 
tocracy once supplied to them, they 
lost by the very fact of ceasing to be a 
lower order and becoming a democ- 
racy.** 

Here, then, is the opportunity for 
the colleges. They should set before 
the people high ideals. They should 
raise up for every calling men who 
shall embody higher ideals of life than 
those which at present dominate 
American civilization. At the present 
time the great controlling force in 
American civilization is the spirit of 
mercantilism. Our ideals are those of 
the market and the bargain-counter. 
The mercantile element has dwarfed 
and overshadowed all others in the 
American life of to-day. This spirit 
of mercantilism has invaded every 
sphere of thought and action. Its 
baneful influence is manifest in the 
fields of literature, science and art. 
Education has not wholly escaped. 
There is a tendency in some quarters 
to estimate the greatness of a univer- 
sity by the size of the endowment and 

*Daniel Quinn: Address on the Duty of Higher Ed- 
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the amount of the receipts at the box 
office. Institutions of learning are 
“run on business methods”; these en- 
join advertising, booming and bidding 
for patronage. Even academic free- 
dom is not safe when professors are 
dragooned into silence or are dis- 
missed for promulgating views that 
might alienate prospective endow- 
ments. Not even the church has es- 
caped the charge of having joined in 
this general bowing down to Baal. 
Mercantilism has tainted our religion. 
“Suppose,” says Andrew D. White, 
“that the introduction of Mohammed- 
anism into any one of our great cities 
were sure to draw trade on a vast 
scale, to necessitate manufactures and 
railways; you know that you could se- 
cure at once contributions to build a 
mosque that would rival the Taj 
Mahal.’’* 

Perhaps the most harmful manifes- 
tation of the working of the mercantile 
spirit is to be seen in the field of pol- 
itics. In the past, the best talent of 
the nation has been attracted to mer- 
cantile pursuits, and away from the 
public service. Mercantilism has well 
nigh stifled all sense of civic duty, of 
devotion to the common weal. It has 
led the average American to look 
upon a public office merely as a busi- 
ness opening to be exploited for pri- 
vate gain, not as an opportunity for 
social service. Hand in hand with 
this low standard of public morality 
there has gone a false notion of 
equality, which proclaims every man 
as good as another and as fit to ad- 
minister any office in the gift of the 
people. To the selfish conception of 
public office fostered by mercantilism 
this notion of equality has added the 
further doctrine that the tenure of 
office should be brief, in order that 
as many pensioners as possible may 
enjoy the sinecure. These two evil 
forces have thoroughly debauched the 
civil service. Public office has come 
to be regarded as a kind of rotatory 
“soft snap.” It seems strange, at first 


““The Message of the Nineteenth Century to the 
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thought, that a nation of business men 
should tolerate inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in the public service. But the 
explanation is suggested by the re- 
mark, quoted by Mr. White, of a busi- 
ness man in the great American me- 
tropolis, so often notorious as the most 
corruptly governed city in the world: 
“We have thought this thing over,” he 
said, “and we find that it pays better 
to neglect our city affairs than to at- 
tend to them; that we can make more 
money in the time required for the full 
discharge of our political duties than 
the politicians can steal from us on 
account of our not discharging them.” 

The danger with which this all- 
pervading mercantilism threatens 
American civilization can be averted 
only by setting before the people 
higher ideals, which shall emancipate 
them from the control of the mercan- 
tile spirit. To develop such ideals is 
the important service which the col- 
leges can render to a shop-ridden peo- 
ple. Their duty in the cause of cul- 
ture has been eloquently set forth by 
Mr. Andrew D. White, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University, in the 
thoughtful and stirring address from 
which I have already quoted. To the 
question: “What then is to be done in 
order to develop counter-elements of 
civilization which shall hold in check 
the spirit of mercantilism?” Mr. White 
replies: “I answer simply that we must 
do all that we can to rear greater 
fabrics of philosophic thought, literary 
thought, scientific, artistic and political 
thought; to summon young men more 
and more into these fields, not as a 
matter of taste or social opportunity, 
but as a patriotic duty; to hold before 
them not the incentive of mere gain, 
or of mere pleasure, or of mere repu- 
tation, but the field of a new and better 
civilization. The greatest work which 
the coming century has to do in this 
country is to build up an aristocracy of 
thought and feeling which shall hold 
its own against the aristocracy of mer- 
cantilism. I would have more and 
more the appeal made to every young 
man who feels within him the ability 
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for good or great things in these 
higher fields to devote his powers to 
them as a sacred duty, no matter how 
strongly the mercantilistic spirit may 
draw him.” This “aristocracy of 
thought and feeling,’ which the col- 
leges should aid in building up, will 
furnish those higher elements of civ- 
ilization which are needed to modify 
and control the now dominant mer- 
cantilism. It will leaven democracy 
with “a high reason” and “a fine cul- 
ture.” And it is by the appearance of 
these two things in the life of a nation, 
to quote again from Matthew Arnold, 
that “it becomes something more than 
an independent, an energetic, a suc- 
cessful nation—that it becomes a 
great nation.”’* 

But this new aristocracy must be 
imbued with a spirit of devotion to the 
republic and of confidence in the 
future of democracy. It must re- 
nounce the reactionary pessimism 
which declares that democracy is “the 
fruitful mother of all our ills,” that 
nothing can bring relief but a change 
of institutions. No sane man can 
doubt that democracy holds the 
future. The abuses and corruptions 
which have appeared in American pol- 
itics are not, as Mr. Lecky has re- 
cently tried to impress upon us, in- 
herent in the nature of democracy. 
Our faults have been those natural to 
a young, self-confident people, ab- 
sorbed in the task of developing 
the material resources of a_ vast 
territory. Democracy has not caused 
them, and there can be no seri- 
ous thought of seeking a remedy out- 
side of democracy. The intellectual 
aristocracy of the future must hold 
fast to democracy, as the only possible 
or desirable form of government. But, 
if there is no room among us for the 
reactionary pessimism that despairs of 
the republic, it is equally certain that 
the time is past for the vain-glorious 
optimism that could see nothing but 
good in all the works of democracy, 
nothing but evil in the “effete mon- 
archies” of the old world. We have 
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outgrown the spirit of shortsighted 
jubilation at our supposed superiority 
to the rest of mankind, which charac- 
terized the national mood during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
the years which Mr. Lowell so aptly 
termed the “Fourth of July period of 
our history.” We saw the future only 
in rose color, for we were blind to our 
national faults and supremely confi- 
dent in our good luck. Everything 
had “conduced to our measuring the 
success of our institutions by evi- 
dences of our outward prosperity.” 
“Among the nations of the earth,” as 
Mr. Lowell humorously puts it, “we 
were the little Jack Horner. We had 
put in our thumb and pulled out a 
plum, and the rest of mankind thought 
we were never tired of saying, ‘What 
a good boy am I!’” But we have 
grown tired of this childish self lauda- 
tion. The national mood is becoming 
serious and self-scrutinizing.* The 
old optimism of the Fourth of July 


*See the thoughtful article on ‘“‘The Modern American 
Mood,” by W. D. Howells, in Harper’s Monthly, 
July, 1897. 
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period is no longer possible. In its 
place we need not pessimism, but a 
new optimism, which shall be calmer 
and saner than the exuberant and self- 
complacent optimism of our swagger- 
ing national youth, an optimism 
springing from a deep-rooted faith in 
the future of American democracy, yet 
tempered by a wholesome respect for 
the institutional experience of older 
peoples, a saving knowledge of the 
difficulties and the dangers that still 
confront the nation, and a quick sense 
of the duties and responsibilities that 
go hand in hand with the rights and 
privileges of citizenship in a free re- 
public. 

It is this spirit of thoughtful loyalty 
to democratic institutions which the 
colleges are called upon to inculcate 
in the leaders of the people whom they 
shall send out to set higher ideals for 
American civilization. If higher edu- 


cation is faithful to this trust, the 
future of the nation shall be even 
grander than anything that we have 
attained or dreamed of in the memo- 
rable past. 
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By Elizabeth DikeqLewis. 


night; 


. HE moaned and tossed through all the 


weary 


Then quiet, through white lips drew painful 


breath; 


And tried to ask him, with the dawning light, 
If this were Death. 


The night lamp flickered out. 


One quivering ray 


Of sunshine touched her still breast with a kiss. 
He rose, alone, to ask the golden day 


If Life were—this! 
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EAUTIFULLY 
situated on the 
Merrimac 
River, sur- 
rounded by 
hills, is the city 
of Lawrence, 
twenty-six miles 
from Boston, 
and midway be- 
tween Lowell 
and Haverhill, 
with the _his- 
toric old towns 
of North Ando- 
Andover on its 


and 
Picturesque indeed is the 
cceation of the city, in the midst of 
charming New England scenery, on 
the banks of one of New England's 
loveliest rivers. 


ver, Methuen 
borders. 
1 
1 
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Lawrence owes its origin to that in- 
terest in the cotton industry which 
sprung up early in the century, when 
the first power loom was set up in 
Waltham. Brown sheeting in that day 
sold for 30 cents a yard; the price 
gradually declined till finally about 
the time that Lawrence was started 
it had fallen to 61-4 cents. Great 
interest arose in developing water 
power. Some years after Lowell was 
established, and manufacturing profits 
ranged from 18 to 24 per cent, Daniel 
Saunders, then residing in Andover, 
and operating a woolen mill in North 
Andover, turned an inquiring eye to 
the possibility of further developing 
power in the Merrimac River. With 
a straight-edge and a spirit level he 
tramped up and down the river bank 
and calculated what might be done by 
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LAWRENCE IN 1855. 


From an old print. 


damming up the stream. Satisfied 
that much gain awaited the venture, 
he immediately set about acquiring 
ownership of the lands on both sides 
of the river, determined to secure con- 
trol of the stream from Lowell to 
where Lawrence now stands. He soon 
interested other strong men in his en- 
terprise, and not long after succeeded 
in organizing the Merrimac Water 
Power Association, which consisted of 
Daniel Saunders, J. G. Abbott, John 
Nesmith, Samuel Lawrence, Daniel 
Saunders, Jr., Thomas Hopkinson, 
Jonathan Tyler, and Nathaniel Stev- 
ens. At great labor lands were pur- 
chased sufficient to secure the success 
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of the project,— many on-lookers, 
however, characterizing it all as Saun- 
ders’s Folly.” 

March 20, 1845, the Legislature 
granted a charter to the Essex Com- 
pany as the old Water Power Asso- 
ciation now named itself, among the 
privileges allowed by this charter 
being the right to construct a dam 
across the Merrimac at either Deer 
Jump or Bodwell’s Falls. The latter 
location was finally selected. The di- 
rectors were Abbott Lawrence, Charles 
S. Storrow, Nathan Appleton, Igna- 
tius Sargent and William Sturgis. 
Mr. Storrow was made agent and 
chief engineer. August 1, 1845, the 
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work was begun on the dam, the first 
stone being laid September 19, an 
event which was celebrated with great 
fervor fifty years afterward —in Sep- 
tember, 1895. The dam was con- 
structed of granite, the natural foun- 
dation in the bottom of the stream 
being stepped off, a trench blasted out 
the entire length for the first layer of 
the stone, which was bolted to the 
solid ledge. All the stones of that 
layer were “headers,” above which 
were laid stretchers dowelled to those 
beneath; adjacent stones were dove- 
tailed together. The same treatment 
was given to the cap-stones of the en- 
tire structure. The splendid dam, 
regarded by engineers a triumph of 
their art up to that time, measures 900 
feet in length, or with its protection 
walls, 1,629 feet. being 35 feet thick 
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at the base and 12 1-2 feet at the top, 
backed by gravel and cost $250,000. 
The fall is 26 feet, in some places 40 
feet. During the parts of the year 
when the stream is at its height the 
view of the fall is so grand that crowds 
visit it to behold the thundering, Ni- 
agara flood. 

A canal was constructed on the 
north side, nearly a mile in length, 100 
feet wide where it leaves the river, 60 
feet wide at the lower end, and 12 feet 
deep, thus securing 150 mill power, 
each mill power taking 30 cubic feet 
of water a second with a head and fall 
of 25 feet. In 1870 another canal was 
constructed, on the south side of the 
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river, it being the intention to event- 
ually continue it to empty into Shaw- 
sheen River. The cost of these canals 
with their locks was about $275,000. 
Immediately the Essex Company 
began selling land for business and 
residential purposes. By foresight of 
this company, land was reserved for a 
park of 17 1-2 acres, called the Com- 
mon, in the centre of the district, 
which is to-day one of the glories 
of Lawrence, noteworthy among all 
Massachusetts cities, reputed to be a 
larger park than any of our munici- 
palities save Boston alone, owns in the 
midst of its residential district. Its 
finely kept lawns and flower beds, the 
fountain and pond, the magnificent 
trees gloriously arching over its well- 
swept walks, the stately Soldiers’ Mon- 


ument,—the whole surrounded by 
streets lined with fine residences, 
attractive churches and municipal 


buildings, make a picture of never 
failing attractiveness. 
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THE LAWRENCE WATER WORKS—THE 


The streets of Lawrence are well 
supplied with shade trees, in many 
parts the magnificent elms over- 
arching the streets and giving beauti- 
tul effects. 

In the early day the new enterprise 
had many names — New City, Essex, 
Andover Bridge, and various others. 
Many urged calling it Saunders; but 
the honorable gentleman it was pro- 
posed to thus honor protested, and at 
his suggestion the name of Lawrence 
was adopted, in recognition of the sig- 
nal labors of the family of that name 
who had done so much to develop the 
new community. Those were busy, 
crowded days, when all the rush and 
enterprise of the new settlement kept 
things lively and when newcomers 
were regarded fortunate if any sort of 
a board with any roughest roof over 
it could be secured to sleep on for a 
night. 

The first town meeting was held 
April 26, 1847. Of all the twenty-six 
officers that day elected, Dr. W. D. 
Lamb is the only survivor. In June, 
1848, the Franklin Library was incor- 
porated, Abbott Lawrence donating 
$1,000 to purchase such books “as 
make good mechanics, Christians and 
patriots.” Some years later the same 
benefactor gave $5,000 for similar pur- 
pose. Out of this humble beginning 
grew the Public Library, one of the 
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noblest institutions 
of the city, now 
housed in the beau- 
tiful memorial 
building, erected at 
a cost of $50,000, by 
Mrs. N. G. White 
and her daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth W. 
White, in memory 
of the husband and 
father, Nathaniel 
Gilman White, for- 
merly an honored 
resident in the city. 
The library now 
numbers upwards 
of 50,000 volumes, 
with an annual 
circulation of 
about 120,000, and for twenty-two 
years has been ably presided over by 
Mr. Frederick Henry Hedge. The 
annual expense of the library is nearly 
$12,000, including about $2,200 ex- 
pended for literature. Close connec- 
tion exists between the library and the 
public schools. 

The town grew fast, and in 1853 a 
city charter was obtained, the city 
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government being inaugurated in 
May, with Charles S. Storrow for 
Mayor and a board of six aldermen. 
ln February, 1848, the Boston and 
Maine railroad laid its tracks to Law- 
rence; the following July the Boston 
and Lowell railroad entered the town; 
in September came the road between 
Lawrence and Salem, and in October, 
1849, came that between Lawrence 
and Manchester. 

The first record of preaching in the 
new community was of that by Rev. 
Silas Curtis, a Free Will Baptist, in 
April, 1846, in a boarding-house. The 
Methodists opened services in June. 
The Lawrence Street Congregational 


Society was organized in August, se- 
lecting a site for a church building at 
the corner of Lawrence and Haverhill 
Streets, the Essex Company donating 
that location, as has been their gen- 
crous habit for each of all the first 
churches of the various Christian de- 
nominations established in the place. 
To-day there are twenty-four Protest- 
ant churches and six Catholic churches 
in the city. The first pastor of the Law- 
rence Street Church was Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, now a vigorous octogenarian 
residing elsewhere. Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church has a beautiful stone edi- 
fice facing the Common. The South 
Congregational Society has recently 
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dedicated a pretty church edifice on 
the south side; and the United Congre- 
gational Society on Tower Hill is 
erecting a new church. 

The Episcopal Church began ser- 
vices in Lawrence in charge of Rev. 
George Packard, in October, 1846, and 
Grace Church was organized in the 
following month. Dr. Packard died 
after thirty years’ service, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. William Lawrence, 
now bishop of the diocese. This parish 
worships in a beautiful stone church 
and has the attractive assistance of a 
fine boy choir. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized in 1869. 


The Methodists have several strong 





churches in Lawrence, Haverhill 
Street, Garden Street and Parker 
Street. The Baptists have two flour- 


ishing churches. The Universalist 
Church was organized in 1847, and the 
Unitarian the same year. The Presby- 
terians, the Friends, and other sects 
are also well represented in Lawrence. 

The Roman Catholics naturally hold 


a commanding position. Father 
Charles Pfrench began services in 
Catholic homes in April, 1846, and 
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soon after a wooden chapel was 
erected, which was also used as a 
school. Rev. James O’Donnell cele- 
brated mass in 1848, and continued a 
noteworthy ministry until his death in 
1861. St. Mary’s Church, which he 
organized, as well as the community at 
large, hold him in grateful remem- 
brance. The society is now in charge 
of a numerous band of priests. The 
church occupied by St. Mary’s parish 
is of stone, a beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture, costing several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, St. Patrick’s 
Church, St. Lawrence’s, St. Anne’s, 
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and Wadsworth, and afterwards was 
owned by the junior partner, lately 
deceased. 

Lawrence prides itself on its school 
system, on which it annually expends 
nearly $145,000 for running ex- 
penses. Within a few years several 
model schoolhouses have been erected, 
which will rank favorably with any in 
the state. The High School,facing the 
Common, is a tasteful exterior, but 
with insufficient accommodation for 
the growing needs of the city. The 
school committee consists of thirteen 
members, the mayor being a member 
ex officio. The school system includes 
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the Church of the Assumption of 
Mary, are all large and active parishes. 
The parochial schools are flourishing, 
and accommodate some sixteen hun- 
dred pupils. 

Lawrence is emphatically a news- 
paper town. To-day the city has six 
dailies—the Telegram, Tribune, Ameri- 
can, Eagle, Democrat, and Sun, besides 
several weeklies —the Journal, Star, 
Eagle, Register, Sentinel. The Ameri- 
can was the pioneer paper, started in 
1855 by George W. Sargent and A. S. 
Bunker. It was afterward sold to 
George S. Merrill, who for many years 
ably edited and managed it. In 1867 
the Eagle was established by Merrill 





kindergarten and manual training. 
Two hundred and eight teachers are 
employed, besides a large force in the 
evening schools. The total enrollment 
of children of school age is 9,635, with 
an average attendance of 6,035, out of 
7,459 on the public school registry. 
Lawrence is well provided with 
steam and electric road accommoda- 
tions. The Boston and Maine railroad 
runs twenty-three trains daily to Bos- 
ton, with twenty-four trains returning, 
as well as frequent trains toward the 
north, east and west. The Lowell, 
Lawrence and Haverhill electric line 
gives frequent communication with 
Lowell, Haverhill, North Andover, 
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Methuen and Andover, the trips to 
Lowell and Haverhill being especially 
picturesque, because for so much of 
the distance on the bank of the Merri- 
mac. This road handles on great 
days upwards of 80,000 passengers. 
The company owns “Glen Forest,” a 
lovely resort not far away on the banks 
of the Merrimac, where it maintains a 
free picnic ground with numerous at- 
tractions—a zoo, band concerts, stage 
performances, a dance hall, ete.— 
which it supports for simply the multi- 
plication of nickel fares, seemingly 
finding profit in so doing, while giv- 
ing the public an unobjectionable out- 
ing place. 

The Lawrence Board of Trade has 
a membership of several hundred, and 
has been instrumental in good to the 
city in various ways. 

The City Mission, which does an 
efficient work in administering the 
charities confided to it by churches, 
corporations and individuals, is awake 
to modern ideas and in line with 
the new thought in charities. The 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are doing good 
work. There are three hospitals 
engaged in alleviating suffering. The 
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General Hospital, in charge of women 
from all the Protestant churches of 
the city, has been very active. A very 
considerable fund has been raised for 
a home for aged people. 

A very interesting work is being 
carried on at the experimental station, 
in charge of the State Board of Health, 
for studying all questiors connected 
with the water supply, both chemical 
and bacteriological. Work of gr-at 
value has been accomplished. A 
system of filtration of the offensive 
river water has been established by two 
filter beds of great extent, scientifically 
constructed, which purify and cleanse 
the water, and so furnish a healthful 
supply for the city’s use. Lawrence 
was the pioneer in this matter in 
America. By adopting this system 
the city has rid itself of the curse of 
typhoid, which formerly annually ap- 
peared. Other cities are moving in 
the same interest. 

The banks of Lawrence are nu- 
merous and thriving. The Bay State 


National Bank, the longest estab- 
lished, was started in 1847, with 
Charles S. Storrow as president. The 


present president is Joseph Shattuck. 
Among the early stockholders were 
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Abbott Lawrence, Nathan Appleton, 
Amos Lawrence, J. T. Bowditch, 
Theodore Lyman, F. C. Gray, J. 
Huntington Wolcott, J. H. Edmands 
and Charles H. Bigelow. The poet 
Longfellow was guardian for 
some stock. In the darkest days 
of the war of the rebellion the of- 
ficers of this bank voted to place 
$25,000 at the disposal of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth 
for the wants of the public ser- 
vice. At another date in the 
war, when the national loan was 
a drug in the financial market, 
the directors patriotically voted 
that when in funds beyond the 
wants of immediate customers 
they would invest in the 5-20 
loan to an amount not exceeding 
$100,000. The Essex Savings 
Bank was incorporated in 1847, 
and for a long time was located 
in the rooms of the Bay State 
Bank. Its deposits amounted to 
$6,700,000, there being over 19,000 
depositors, receiving four per cent 
dividends. The Merchants, Law- 
rence, Arlington and Pacific banks, 
and the Lawrence and Broadway sav- 
ings banks are all important institu- 
tions. Several codperative banks have 
been established. This summary of 
the banking interest indicates a 
healthy business condition. Twelve 
million dollars in bank is no mean 
showing. 
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Lawrence be- 
ing a shire town, 
the courts regu- 
larly sit here. The 
court house, a 
handsome _build- 
ing of brick, facing 
the Common, was 
erected in 1860. 
The Essex Com- 
pany donated the 
land, the city 
built the founda- 
tion, and the 
county erected 
the building. The 
City Hall, next 
adjacent and facing the Common, is 
an attractive building, erected a dozen 
years earlier. It has municipal offices 
and a commodious hall, seating 1,500 
people. Among the exterior adorn- 

ings are two can- 
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SUMNER H. NEEDHAM. non balls which 
were fired from 
the “Monitor” 
fleet on Fort 
Sumter. They 
were donated by 
the Hon. Gusta- 
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vus Vasa Fox, formerly residing here, 
assistant secretary of the navy during 
the war. The United States Armory 
is a substantial, imposing structure, 
placed unfortunately in an obscure 
location. 

The Jail and House of Correction, 
long and efficiently cared for by 
H. G. Herrick, who for twenty-seven 
years was high sheriff of the county, is 
regarded as a model in design and 
management. ‘ 

In addition to the Common, sev- 
eral smaller parks are scattered 
through the city, and are all under 
charge of an efficient commission, 
of which Mr. F. E. Clarke 4s chair- 
man. The work of the commission 
is of great advantage in beautifying 
the city, and only needs ample pro- 
vision of means to extend a splendid 
park system. The admirable fore- 
sight of the Essex Company, by 
supplying the foundation for a park 
system, only needs efficient supple- 
menting to secure “a more beauti- 
ful Lawrence,” which will delight 
every citizen. 

The Industrial School, located in 
the east part of the city, on the Merri- 
mac’s bank, though formerly local, is 
now owned by the county. Boys who 
have committed minor offences, such 
as truancy, are sent here, where they 
are taught to work, besides receiving 
instruction in books. Great effort for 
moral improvement is made, under the 
splendid superintendency of Mr. H. E. 
Swan, of long experience in reform 
work. Catholic and Protestant clergy- 
men are alike welcomed in the re- 
ligious instruction of the school. 

Among the prominent individual in- 
dustries of the city is the Lewis wool 
scouring and carbonizing plant, lo- 
cated on the South side. This is the 
largest establishment of the sort in the 
country. Also on the South side is the 
factory of the Hornes for paper mill 
machinery, where all kinds of ma- 
chines needful in paper manufacture 
are built. Agencies of this important 
company have been established in 
many foreign countries. The Russell 
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Paper Mills are known far and wide 
as one of the successful industries of 
Lawrence. Wood pulp is extensively 
used by these mills in making paper. 
But were one to attempt to enumerate 
thevarious manufactories of Lawrence, 
the task would be no small one. 

The public school children are fur- 
nished incentive in competing for the 
Hood prize gold medals, two in num- 
ber, annually awarded in the High 
School for ex- 
cellence in de- 
portment and 
scholarship, 
thus keeping 
in generous ap- 
preciation the 
interest of an 
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AND CITY HALL. 
honored citizen, Gilbert E. Hood, for- 
merly superintendent of schools. The 
Valpey prize, for worthy record in 
composition and declamation, was 
established by Rev. Thomas E. Val- 
pey. All these prizes are eagerly com- 
peted for by ambitious pupils. 

Several school buildings are me- 
morial. The Oliver School was 
named for Gen. Henry K. Oliver, who 
was mayor of Lawrence, superinten- 
dent of schools, and for many years 
had connection with the Atlantic Mills. 
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The Harrington School was named 
for Rev. Henry F. Harrington, first 
minister of the Unitarian Church, and 
also superintendent of schools. The 
Walton bears the honored name of 
George A. Walton, for many years 
principal of the Oliver School, well 
known as agent of the State Board of 
Education. The Saunders was named 
for the man who did so much for the 
industrial development of the city. 
The Rollins honors the record of John 
R. Rollins, for thirty years on the 
school board, and who also served as 
mayor. The Storrow is witness to that 
honorable man—first mayor of the 
city, engineer of the dam, first presi- 
dent of the Bay State Bank. The Tar- 
box is in memory of Hon. J. K. Tar- 
box, mayor, representative, senator, 
congressman, insurance commissioner. 
The Packard Memorial keeps fresh the 
name of the honored rector of Grace 
Church, who for many years served 
on the school committee. The Emily 
G. Wetherbee school is named for that 
honored lady and successful educator 
for many years connected with Law- 
rence schools and who recently died, 
mourned by all. 

Lawrence inventiveness gave to the 
world the fire engine. Messrs. Thomas 


Scott and N. S. Bean in 1857 were 
working at the problem then engaging 
the attention of inventors in the effort 
to use steam instead of muscle in fight- 
ing fires. At about 
the time Scott and 
Bean — succeeded, 
others brought out 
their experiments, 
but on public trial 
the Lawrence ma- 
chine won the hon- 
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CAPTAIN GUSTAVUS V. FOX.* 


or of being the first purchase made by 
Boston after severest 
competition. The famed 
Amoskeag Company 
purchased the right to 
manufacture, and the en- 
gines have gained world- 
wide repute. 

An idea of the busi- 
ness done in Lawrence 
may be gained from the 
statement that the freight 
brought here by the 
3oston and Maine rail- 
road amounts to ninety 
million pounds per 
month, while eighteen 
million pounds are sent 
away monthly. Four 
bridges span the Merrimac, connecting 
the North and South sides, one being 
exclusively for steam cars, one having 
a footpath beside the steam tracks, and 
the remaining two being for general 
travel, including the roadway for elec- 
trics. 

Lawrence did full duty in the civil 
war, furnishing 2,617 volunteer and 
drafted men. The first blood spilt 
in that war was that of a Law- 
rence boy, Sumner H. Needham, 
who was killed in Baltimore, when 
the “Old Sixth” was assaulted. The 
Common is adorned by a monu- 
*The magazine is indebted to Mr. John F. Gildea, pub- 


lisher of ““The History of Lawrence,’’ for the use of the 
photographs of Captain Fox and others in this article 
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ment to the fallen in the war, for 
which in 1879 public interest crys- 
tallized, and it was decided to ask for 
contributions in small sums, that as 
many as possible might be enlisted in 
the work. The corporations gave 
$3,000, the children raised $200, the 
G. A. R. gave $700; the entire sum 
realized was$11,111.75, from 9,136 sub- 
scribers, including three Chinese. The 
monument is of Concord granite. The 
figure at the summit, “Union,” was de- 
signed by David Richard. The shield 
bears the “Industria,” which is on the 
municipal shield, accompanied by the 
suggestive bee. Three bronze figures 
stand on the base of the monument; 
one, an infantry soldier, is a duplicate 
of that in Albany, de- 
signed by Henry Ellicott 
of New York; a sailor 
and a dismounted officer 
of cavalry were designed 
by William R. Donovan. 
The whole is beautiful 
and artistic, and fittingly 
commemorates the part 
of Lawrence in the great 
conflict. 

Lawrcnce has had con- 
spicuous place in nation- 
al legislation in recent 
years, three of its prom- 
inent citizens having 
represented this district 
in Congress. John K, 
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Tarbox, a man _ of note, served 
with distinction. William A. Rus- 
sell honored the district for three 


terms, and held place in the most 
important of the committees, that of 
Ways and Means. William S. Knox, 
now serving his second term in the 
House, has been honored with ap- 
pointment on good committees, and is 
an effective public speaker. 

The oldest dwelling in Lawrence is 
called the Bodwell House. It stands 
at the corner of East Haverhill and 
Elm Streets, and is now one hundred 
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dred persons employed. It was esti- 
mated that a hundred were killed out- 
right, and a large proportion of the 
remainder were injured. An awful 
wail of suffering greeted the ears of the 
great host who immediately rushed to 
the ruins. The community was panic- 
stricken. For hours the work of rescue 
proceeded—the effort to save as many 
as possible from the fallen débris, 
which was fast being licked up by the 
remorseless flames. Generous contri- 
butions were sent 1n for relief from far 
and near. The cause of the disaster 
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and sixty years old. It is shaded by 
a magnificent elm, said to have been 
set there by a wandering soldier when 
the house was built. 

The population of Lawrence num- 
bers not far from 56,000. The present 
valuation is $36,172,306. The tax levy 
for the last year was $586,019.96. 

The falling of the Pemberton Mill, 
January 10, 1860, enlisted for Law- 
rence a world-wide sympathy. This 
great mill, five stories high and nearly 
300 feet long, in an instant, without 
warning, fell a mass of ruins. With its 
contents it had cost $800.000, but when 
adversity had struck its owners, it was 
sold for $325,000. At the moment of 
the catastrophe there were seven hun- 
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was faulty construction of the iron pil- 
lars for supporting the floors; thev 
were insufficient for their duty. 

On July 26, 1890, a cyclone did im- 
mense damage on the south side of 
Lawrence. In the space of two min- 
utes eight persons were killed, many 
were wounded, and $50,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. A mammoth 
ledge standing in the pathway of the 
storm providentially deflected its main 
body, which otherwise would without 
doubt have crossed the river and com- 
mitted untold havoc, as the great mills 
would havebeenin thelineof its march. 
Kind hearts cisewhere were moved to 
send funds for relief. Boston con- 
tributed $7,000, Lowell $2,000, Haver- 
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hill $7,000, while in Lawrence itself the 
people raised over $37,000. 

Lawrence is everywhere known for 
its chief industry — that of cotton and 
woolen manufacture. Its mills are 
among the largest and most success- 
ful in the country, and from the first 
have ranked high for grade and quan- 
tity of product, for 
quick adoption of 
new methods and 
general ability of 
management. The 
Merrimac. though 
asplendid river and 
capable of furnish- 
ing such efficient 
power, is not suf- 
ficient to the de- 
mand made upon it, 
and the mills sup- 
plement the water 
power by steam 
power. Located on 
the north bank of 
the river, the mills 
present one un- 
broken line of near- 
ly a mile in extent; 
and when in the 
early evening the 
stranger’s eye first 









the busy hives of industry, is one beau- 
tiful to behold. Behind those windows 
are tens of thousands of operatives, rep- 
resenting nearly every civilized nation 
of the globe, pursuing their labors in 
happy and contented fashion. Labor 
troubles are a rare occurrence. Capi- 
tal and labor sustain pleasant relations 
in Lawrence; if the strain ever comes 
the infection does not spread widely. 
Many of the operatives are housed 
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comfortably in corporation tene- 
ments and boarding houses near 
the mills, although the larger 
proportion are scattered in other 
parts of the city. The stranger 
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falls on the scene, 
the view, with 
thousands of lights 
breaking out from 
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clubhouse on the south bank of the 
river, where oftentimes the é/ite of the 
city gather to witness river sports, 
with contests for prizes, as well as for 
dancing and bowling. 

An early benefactor of Lawrence 
was the Hon. Daniel A. White, who 
many years ago generously gave five 
and a half acres of ground, including 
the site of the Public Library, worth 





REV, GEORGE PACKARD, probably $6500, for creating a fund, the 
income to be expended for purchasing 
books for the library and for maintain- 
ing free lectures, the auditors of which 
often crowd Library Hall and City 
sometimes hundreds — being 


happening upon the street when 
the great procession is swarming 
from the mills must be impressed 
with the happy look and the well-  yy,7 
dressed condition of the people. The 
noon hour,in the summer season sees 
many of the work people on the grass 
or seated on the settees in the Com- 
mon, taking dinner from supplies car- 
ried to them by the tin-pail brigade of 
boys and girls each day seen on the 
streets at the approach of the dinner- 
hour. 

Lawrence, like most New England 
cities, has a good supply of clubs, 
lodges and societies of manifold sort. 
The Women’s Club is a notable organ- 
ization, which for several vears has met 
monthly in the houses of its members. 
under the presidency of Miss Emily G. 
Wetherbee, a woman of repute in the 
literary world. Mrs. O. T. Howe was 
recently elected to succeed Miss 
Wetherbee, lately deceased. The club 
listens to papers by strangers as well 
as by its own members, and it has done 
much for the literary life of the city. 
The Monday Night Club 
is composed of twenty-five 
gentlemen, who for a quarter 
of a century have met semi- 
monthly in the homes of its 
members for literary and so- 
cial enlivening. The club has 
no committees and no officers 
save its secretary. The Home 
Club is a large social organ- 
ization of gentlemen. a club 
of many years’ standing, 
which is provided with beauti- 
fully appointed rooms. The 
Canoe Club has an attractive LAWRENCE CHURCHES. 
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turned away for want of room. By 
judicious husbandry, the White fund 
now amounts to more than $100,000. 
It does in its lesser way for Lawrence 
what the great Lowell Institute en- 
dowment does for Boston, providing 
fine courses of lectures and instrtic- 
tion for the people, and adding liber- 
ally to the funds of the public library. 

The principal administrator of the 
White fund for many years has been 
Mr. James H. Eaton, the treasurer of 
the Essex Savings Bank and the new- 
ly-elected reform mayor of Lawrence. 

Several codperative associations 
have been organized, dealing mostly 
in groceries, and the patronage is such 
as points to real success. , 

The Lawrence Gas and Electric 
Light Company has a capital of more 
than half a million dollars, and manu- 
factures annually 80,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, furnishes 8,500 16-candle power 
lights, and 450 arc lamps. 

The Archibald Wheel Company has 
gained reputation for supplying steam 
fire engine wheels, a large proportion 
of those used in America being manu- 
factured by this company. Wheels for 
farm trucks and express wagons are 
made in great quantity. 

Many as are the institutions of Law- 
rence which are interesting to her own 
people, the great outside world thinks 
of her after all simply as one of the 
great Massachusetts factory towns; 
and in closing we must glance at a 
few ‘statistics of the great mills which 
have given her her fame. 

Among the mammoth establish- 
ments is the Pacific Mills. Augustus 
Lowell of Boston is the present presi- 
dent; George S. Silsbee of Boston, 
treasurer; Walter E. Parker of Law- 
rence agent. The selling agents are 
Lawrence and Company of Boston. 
The capital is $2,500,000. This com- 
pany employs 4,370 hands, has 6,721 
looms, 180,304 cotton spindles, 41,084 
worsted spindles, requiring 7,600 horse 
power (2,340 water, 5,260 steam), with 
8,720 horse power (steam) partly used 
for printing, dyeing and heating. The 
production annually is 100,000,000 
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yards of worsted and cotton dress fab- 
rics of all varieties. 

The Atlantic Cotton Mills have a 
capital stock of $1,000,000. The chief 
manufacture is sheeting and shirting. 
Spindles, 101,334; looms, 2,122; em- 
ployees, 1,190; 450,000 yards per week 
are manufactured. The Everett Mills 
have a capital of $700,000, employing 
1,350 hands, 50,000 spindles, and 1,145 
looms, making 350,000 yards per week 
of cheviots, denims, cottonades, etc. 
The Pemberton Mills employ 850 
hands, having 28,000 spindles and 870 
looms. Their principal manufactures 
are awning cloths and other specialties. 
The Arlington Mills have $2,000,000 
capital. Their principal manufactures 
are cotton and dress goods, worsted 
and cotton yarns; 3,000 hands are em- 
ployed bythese great mills. The Wash- 
ington Mills have the same capital as 
the Arlington, and employ the same 
number of hands. The manufacture is 
worsted yarns, men’s wear, cloakings, 
dress goods and overcoatings. The 
agents of these great mills, Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Milli- 
ken, Mr. Redford, Mr. Wood and 
others, are important factors in the 
city’s life. 

Lawrence is likely to remain preémi- 
nently a manufacturing city. Its pros- 
perity would be enhanced by the 
multiplication of separate industries of 
a character different from its chief 
manufacture of wool and_ cotton, 
and such are increasing. The cor- 
porations being so largely of out- 
side ownership, much of the profit of 
local industry finds its way elsewhere. 
But the city has many desirable char- 
acteristics. With a favorable location 
on a great river, with an excellent rail- 
road system, with easy electric com- 
munication with beautiful adjacent 
towns, with an inexhaustible water 
supply, with plenty of unoccupied 
space conveniently near for growth, 
and above all with a good supply of 
brainy men of indomitable energy and 
noble purpose, Lawrence may reason- 
ably hope that its future will be worthy 
of its past. 
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JERDAN BRANCH. 


By George E. 


HO can account for 
that perversity in 
the rural mind 
which leads to the 
mispronouncing of 
most proper names? 
‘“Jerdan” is in no 
way, that I can see, 

preferable to Jordan, but certain it is, 
that no one of the dwellers on the 
prairies that skirted it ever called it 
Jordan, save on state occasions, when 
he was perhaps reduced for the mo- 
ment into an affectation of finical 
accuracy, which most likely he was 
afterwards secretly ashamed of. But 
most of them never gave themselves 
any occasion for any remorse of that 
sort. I have often envied their free- 
dom from the trammels of pedantry 
and the barbaric recklessness with 
which they slung their slang. The 
pin-thrusts of syntactical discord are 
powerless to irritate their ears. Who 
can help admiring their easy and pro- 
fuse invention of the grossest lingual 
errors? These are not the pale slaves 
that follow timidly in other men’s 
tracks and make dictionaries—or obey 
them; these are the sovereigns of free 
speech, the language-makers. 

I lived several years in a hewed log 
house on the edge of the prairie, half 
a mile south of the Jerdan. When 
the Hoosier tells you where he lives, 
he says: so and so, a log house— 
hewed log; for hewed logs are higher 
in the scale than a cabin just rolled up 
of round logs with the bark on. But 
again I must admit that my cabin was 
“lin” (linden), which ranks lower than 
oak. Yes, it was only a lin cabin in 
the edge of the brush on the south 
side of the Jerdan, a lonesome, ob- 
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scure place. But there I passed many 
happy days; there I tasted to the full 
the delights of solitude,—a pleasure 
(it is a rather lazy indiscrimination to 
call it pleasure) the shyest, the hardest 
to tell of, that man can feel. How 
can I make another or even my pres- 
ent self, understand or believe the 
affectionate delight I took in that low 
room with its uneven puncheon floor 
and smoky fireplace; the fat, smooth 
little cornfield coming up to the house 
on the south and west, and beyond it 
the prairie, smiling in the foreground, 
in the distance a tiresome mystery; and 
the thick grove on the north? What 
is the charm of solitude? In solitude 
only can be preserved the constant 
mood of intimate communion with 
nature. One can think in the crowd; 
he does not flee to the desert to sort 
syllogisms, but to feel. He loves, but 
can love nothing less than the uni- 
verse; men and women, nature’s 
condensations, offend and irritate him 
—or he has not yet learned to per- 
ceive their universal quality; they are 
particulars, to the contemplation of 
which he cannot concentrate himself; 
he is diffuse and general as the sky. 
This humor may pass after many days, 
and human character become the qual- 
ity more interesting and momentous 
than all else, but while the humor lasts, 
it is despotic. 

The leaves of my lifewhich I turn to 
now the oftenest are those days of 
poverty, toil and solitude, the days 
when I was most at discord with the 
common consent of mankind. My 
whole life and feelings were then mag- 
netic to the environing beauty; star- 
gazing or bug-hunting (but decidedly 
with no scientific intent), I felt everv- 
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where at home; for ideas, philosophies, 
ambitions, results of any kind, I cared 
not a straw. ‘The artistic purpose was 
hateful to me; I loved everything un- 
human, but to paint or poetize it 
seemed unnecessary and impossible. 
I drank buttermilk, ate corn-bread; I 
delighted in dogs, horses and dirt; my 
real cultus (though I took no account 
of any) was fetichism—if that is your 
worst epithet for the immediate de- 
light in natural sights, sounds and 
smells. My worship was constant and 
formless; from the picture-stories told 
me I extracted, at the time, no moral. 
I did not live in complete loneliness,— 
that happens to few men; but the peo- 
ple around me were most of them little 
less natural than their flocks and 
affected my mind very much in the 
same way. I became insensibly exiled 
from all human interests, and enjoyed 
to the full the exemption from all re- 
sponsibility concerning the fate of the 
race. But this is a sweet that turns 
bitter enough at last. 

The fascination of Jerdan Branch, 
as nearly as I can understand it now, 
was in the free scope for all sponta- 
neous impulses and the no-need of in- 
tentional, regular performances of any 
kind. I could work when I pleased, 
stop when I pleased; and there is al- 
most infinite variety in the processes of 
a poor farmer who does all with his 
own hands. A great many short 
tramps took place every day,and never 
was one free from novel adventure 
and the sweetness of ancient use and 
wont,—there were so many beautiful 
wild places which I wished to visit 
occasionally, to see how they looked 
and how they got along. Up and 
down the creeks and sloughs and over 
the swells and hollows of the sad, 
lonely prairie-land were so many nat- 
ural points to stop and look—places 
which I had seen in the gilded joyance 
of morning light, or dead beneath the 
eld-breathing midnight spell, or 
crouching in terror under the thunder- 
storm’s crushing onset; and when the 
longing took me to visit any spot and 
feel what influence reigned there now, 
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naught hindered me from going. It 
is true that almost every expedition 
had some practical pretext — cattle- 
hunting, berrying, mending fence, rab- 
bit or grouse shooting, burning off 
prairie-grass, neighborly visiting and 
the like; but two motives are always 
better than none. 

I have run away from school and 
live in perpetual truancy. This Sun- 
day morning in June I get up early be- 
cause I like to, go out and sit down on 
a log, and feel holy and happy; and 
my first thought is: How beautiful it 
is to live, and how delightful to think 
that I am free from all care and re- 
sponsibility! Nothing is depending 
on me, or can suffer from my neglect, 
save a few beasts, and I am certainly 
not going to misuse them, poor fool- 
ish things. It is enough for half an 
hour to sit and worship with the birds. 
As near as I can guess I feel very 
much as they do; but they, by virtue 
of their inheritance from so many gen- 
erations of uncramped life, enjoy a 
facility and content in expression that 
I shall never reach. How many sum- 
mer mornings there have been!— and 
I feel now as if they were to come for- 
ever; I feel the eternity of youth. I 
think that in the robin’s matins the 
self-interest is mixed in with the piety 
in a style as little offensive as is possi- 
ble to imperfect bird or human nature. 
Devotion without cringing and felicity 
spiritual and inborn,—I hear them 
there if anywhere. There are many 
sounds in the air, but none of them are 
of a kind to frighten away the genius 
of solitude. The bird-song in the 
close vicinity is fervidly orchestral, 
but shades off through the farther 
groves into a drowsy, lulling remin- 
iscence, which needs the imagination 
to complete its cadences. Now and 
then a palpitation of bell-strokes an- 
nounces the awakening of the leader 
of the herd. ‘Harsh, indeed, is the 
sound that this hour cannot make mu- 
sical. The day does not seem to come 
from the east alone, but awakens 
everywhere. It is easy now to look 
on everything as alive; the tall, cheap 
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rag-weeds are certainly not the same 
they were at midnight, and it is cruel 
to say the clod does not feel the touch 
of the morning sun. 

Any time when the sun is half an 
hour or an hour high, I saunter out to 
do the “feeding.”” When I get back to 
the house with spoil of fresh milk and 
eggs,1 have my breakfast;and never (1 
have tried what is called luxury just as 
an experiment) did I enjoy breakfasts 
more than these first-class coarse 
viands rudely and _ conscientiously 
cooked in the embers on the hearth. 
As I eat, the dying blaze and smoke 
in the cavernous fireplace are easily 
imagined into immense infernal pic- 
tures; through the open door I see 
land, sky and morning peace; at times 
I sip a few words from the page of 
some old book open before me; or 
watch the dog who at the beginning 
of the feast sits up on end in the 
doorway in an attitude of high- 
strung expectancy (throwing a jeal- 
ous glance now and then at the 
cat), but whose hopes as I dawdle 


along through the meal become 
less and less. When I get through 
and am ready to feed him, he 


is crouched on the floor, his head be- 
tween his paws, a prey to the pro- 
foundest despondency, having long 
ago given up all hope of ever getting 
anything to eat. 

After breakfast is a time of supreme 
epicurean indolence, or a_ barefoot 
stroll through the garden and near 
field, to catch the wonders of growth, 
to bathe the brow in the soft air, the 
eye. in the soft green, the feet in the 
soft moist soil. Mackray’s children on 
their way to Sunday-school will quite 
likely stop in and practise their tunes 
to the sympathetic squeak of my fid- 
dle. After them comes perhaps Hill 
Butcherson, Irish-American, whose 
specialty is Satanic satire falling like 
the rain alike on the just and the un- 
just; but his abominable, audacious 
extravagances cannot be reproduced, 
—and indeed are of the sort that it is 
fashionable to leave out of print. 
After him perhaps a veritable indigene, 
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a bulky, stolid, homespun Hoosier, a 
man sure to be vilely misunderstood 
by the alert superficial citizen, a man 
whose unreasoned pride it often is to 
put the worst side out, whose apparent 
stupidity conceals an intelligence as 
infallible within its range as animal 
instinct, whose brain, sound and fresh 
heritage of a long uninterrupted line 
of illiteracy, is not in the least involved 
in the confusions of verbiage or tram- 
mels of conventionality. The Hoo- 
sier disgusts at first with his bovine 
woodenness; but out of it emerges 
after long study a character little sus- 
pected, something sturdy, magnani- 
mous, dignified under all affronts of 
lowly fortune, genuine as the virgin 
soil to which it sticks so close, calmly 
confident in its future, a character 
with destiny in it. 

Still the individual Hoosier may be 
decidedly borous, —his capacity in that 
direction is undoubtedly a full aver- 
age; | am not sorry when he goes. 
Feeling a foreboding of hunger, I loa: 
out to an adjacent sandy knoll which 
I remember noticing white with blos- 
soms a month ago, and pick a mess 
of strawberries for dinner—small, 
dark-red, and seedy, with considerable 
soil on them dashed up by the last 
rain. The dog is disgusted to see me 
eat them—sour, queer tasting things, 
containing in his opinion no nourish- 
ment whatever. 

Now, after taking a siesta, if I wish 
to go a-visiting I can do so in the 
easiest, most informal style imagin- 
able, and no offence given. I can 
work along the edge of the timber up 
Jerdan to Jarrett’s, lie down under a 
tree in the front yard—and it is just 
as good as going to Alabama; here is 
the same copiousness of everything 
but thrift and cleanliness;—dogs, pet 
colts and lambs, pigs, horses and chil- 
dren, numerous and _ miscellaneous, 
circulating according to the laws gov- 
erning the diffusion of gases of un- 
equal density. No need to go to 
Mesopotamia to catch the humor of 
Jacob’s long years, here are patriarch- 
ism and pastoralness in perfection. 
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Hitched under the trees are two sad- 
dled horses, on which rode here lately 
two well-disposed young savages 
a-courting. They are out on the east 
end of the veranda now with their 
girls. The boys oscillate between out- 
rageous bravado and bashful pusil- 
lanimity; the girls are somewhat shy 
and a good deal silly. These young 
Orsons appear at their worst, when 
they are trying to appear at their 
best. The narrowness of their ideas 
is incredible. Not one but brags he 
owns the best horse in this country. 
And what does he mean by country? 
Why, the farms lying within a radius 
of three of four miles. He despises 
sentiment—rather does not know what 
it is. Woman is still to his instincts 
the sleek, shining prey to be won— 
how? Mainly by bragging on his 
physical and financial qualifications, 
showing her in many ways that he is 
“a good deal of a feller.” He struts 
and crows as absurdly as the prairie- 
cock. Why shouldn’t he? One soil 
raised them both. He is courageous, 
andhasmorechivalrous love for fair play 
than many a finer man. He has the 
making of a man in him; but just now, 
as a matter of fact, he is highly unin- 
teresting, save in an ethnological way. 
The serious, mysterious business of 
courtship, with more or less deadly in- 
tention towards wedlock begins later 
in the day, and is prosecuted in the 
most practical, matter-of-fact spirit. 
The native always saddens me most 
when he thinks himself most in luck. 
His relations to his habitat are always 
interesting, and often mysterious. 
The operations of his rational faculties 
strike one with a most refreshing in- 
consequence: he has all the unac- 
countable attractiveness of a new 
fallacy. He is a genuine good fellow, 
always hospitable and brave; but in 
his social affairs it is easy for the cynic 
to say he takes more trouble than the 
beasts, for little more precious results. 
I like him very well when we coerce 
the swinish or bovine herd during all 
of a November day, through the 
greasy mud, along lonesome, out-of- 
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the-world paths; or sneak along the 
fences in the first snows to practise 
flank-firing on the grouse; or wallow 
through hazel-thickets after turkeys 
or rabbits; or when, on teaming ex- 
peditions, he fills the waste places and 
the night with the minor chants that 
well up so naturally to the lips of 
solitary travelers in wide, dreary lands; 
I love the zest which he feels for wild, 
outdoor life. But I don’t admire his 
style of love-making. The sight of 
his festivities breeds in my mind a 
sorrowful repulsion. The neighbor- 
hood dance or shindy, with its malig- 
nant fiddle-scraping and _ corn-fed 
bouncing across the mountainous 
floor of a log-cabin—it is fearfully like 
the obscure chuckling of water-fowl 
grubbing their food among the rushes 
of a prairie-pond. 

It is amusing to notice the rampag- 
eous bluster of these wild young 
bloods, and contrast it with their ex- 
treme docility of demeanor after a few 
months of marriage and household 
cares have tamed them. Then, when 
you saw him, he was generally riding 
across the prairie at a breakneck pace; 
and if he talked, it was of starting for 
Texas or California, or of somebody 
he had given a good “mauling’”—or 
was going to; now, he is humble, 
wears patched clothes, and seems to 
have forgotten all about emigrating. 

But it is more curiosity than sym- 
pathy, that draws me to the like of 
Jarrett’s. I am more likely to strike 
out across the prairie toward the 
“breaks” of the South Fork. There, 
on a cold north slope, where little is to 
be seen beneath the sky save desolate 
windings of sloughs, bordered with 
their infinite variety of grassy surface 
—little dell-like concavities, where a 
clump of hazel-brush and perhaps a 
stunted wild plum or crab-apple have 
found lodgment, long curved ridges, 
round knobs, sharp points, long nar- 
row levels of “bottom’”—stands the 
lonely sheeling of old Billy O’Brien, 
as if it were on some breezy north-west 
hill-side in Connemara, looking 
toward the Atlantic instead of the bil- 
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lowy prairie. Here are plenty of 
children, too, of all sizes, swarthy, 
black-haired, black-eyed, handsome 
elves, with plenty of dirt, corn-bread 
and butter-milk to make them happy. 
Clothing is scarce with them. I re- 
member going there one summer sui- 
set; hot it was, just after a rain, and 
one of the twins, a cunning little gipsy 
about six years old, Maia’s young 
rogue for all the world, was just com- 
ing out of the cornfield with a bundle 
of fodder under one arm, a corn-knife 
in his hand, and no clothing at all on 
him but an old wool hat perched on 
one side of his head. Why is it, that 
an Irishman’s dog is so much more 
truculent than the dog of any other 
man? Deny it who will, it is a fact. 
My progenitors, three or four removes 
back, were Scotch-Irish, I have heard. 
IT make little account of them, or of 
any other man’s progenitors; still the 
force of heredity is not to be dodged, 
and I feel more at home with the gen- 
uine north-country people than with 
any other. I fancy I can trace myself 
back through my poetical and land- 
scape tastes to the Irish highlands; the 
mood of Nature that affects me most 
intimately is the aspect that I imagine 
reigns often there: the cool, cloudy, 
summer day, the land clothed in softest 
green, the air washed clean by recent 
rain, foliage in motionless masses, a 
silence that is not sombre, a sky dark 
without menace or gloom, a rich, full 
Nature with eyes turned inward 
in meditative repose, expressing not 
sadness, but deep indwelling sense 
of life and power—norland freshness 
and purity without its desolate stern- 
ness. 

Solitude fills the mind with images: 
unbidden, uncontrollable fancies take 
the place of the voluntary busy-ness 
which is the common habit of the 
intra-mural mati. How many a hot 
summer afternoon have I lain in the 
shade, my mind wandering through 
long spirals of revery sky-ward, till 
thought expanded itself over the 
whole scene around me, was no longer 
definite thought, but a many-func- 
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tioned sense of the immense dome vi 
blue and gold above, in whose depths 
a few white clouds are sailing with a 
motion serene as eternity, of the num- 
berless little oases of copse and grove 
scattered about over the country-side, 
the giant-breasted undulations of 
green prairie sleeping under the hot 
sun, herds dancing in the flickering 
mirage on distant ridges, birds drows- 
ily cooing in the thickets, the splendor 
and freshness of morning gratefully 
remembered, the restful coolness and 
obscurity of the coming evening joy- 
fully anticipated. And thus, through 
long, long days and nights of living 
under Heaven’s gaze, I became a part 
of the world around—as completely 
under the influence of the day’s and 
season’s progress as the trees and 
flowers and the dwellers among them; 
unfolded with the dawn, wilted under 
midday glare, revived to thanksgiving 
song in the twilight, felt the old life- 
long beauty in every new day, yet with 
a change—fancy and sensation re- 
flecting in their fleeting phases the iri- 
descent expression of the world’s inner 
soul of joy and sorrow, impelling it to 
unrest and endless overturning. 

All things go round forever in the 
same old circles, and yet they are 
never twice exactly the same; my mind 
toils forever round well-beaten ring- 
tracks; to reason is impossible save in 
a circle, and it is fool’s work to try to 
straighten it into a finite line with a 
first end and a last end. How many 
millions of times have we cantered 
around those syllogistic arenas 
which we would fain decide our for- 
tunes! How we continually argue in 
our thoughts, round and round, the 
same old puzzles, trying to cipher 
some greater personal good out of the 
sum of things than has yet befallen 
us! Every man has some general 
scheme of the relations of things to 
each other and to him. The conclu- 
sions drawn as it were directly from 
the black dirt and the ether are no 
conclusions—shapeless romance, awe 
of unknown powers, a chaos of half- 
seen beauties and horrors. The phi- 
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losophy that grows in the mind dur- 
ing long surveillance of the swarming 
concourse of competitors for life in the 
great commercial centers, is pitilessly 
precise; it is forced into definiteness— 
and to be definite means to be super- 
ficial. Much knowledge of men as they 
exist in dense communities breeds the 
habit of referring all problems to the 
arbitrament of force. All social, re- 
ligious, financial and political move- 
ments are seen to be a complex con- 
flict of interests; all is viewed after the 
impartial, cruel creed of political 
economy. The outdoor philosophy is 
the opposite of this. In the city 
the hardness of the conditions of life is 
never out of sight; but away off here in 
Bunkum Township, this undiscovered 
country that the greatest geographers 
are ignorant of, werarely think of them. 
In fact, the impulse which has had 
much to do with the thin peopling 
of this immense land is the desire to 
escape from the old world, where 
every man, under fateful social pres- 
sure, found himself a cog in some 
wheel — whereas, here his will is lit- 
tle contraried save by wind and 
weather, things that every one gives 
up to. The pilgrim who flees his na- 
tive man-poisoned region, shaking off 
the dust of those institutions which 
are nothing else than organized piracy, 
the right of the strong over the weak, 
— what is it he seeks here in these vir- 
gin high places, these unnamed floods 
and fields of the west? Is he not de- 
liciously disquieted to the bottom of 
his heart by the fanciful hope that he 
is to find again the gladsome bowers 
of the play-world of childhood, the 
idyllic glamour that he imagines he re- 
members, in which God was a kind 
father to all his children, not the suc- 
cessful alone, before it was even sus- 
pected that there was a wrong side to 
everything? Yes, here, where there 
is nothing crueller than winter’s frost 
and summer’s flame, malaria, serpents, 
toil, poverty and loneliness, our origi- 
nal faith in the universal beneficence 
shall live again. These oak. groves, 
unprofaned save by paths of innocent 
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kine, have the virtue, that he who sits 
in their shade forgets the treachery of 
men. Many a time, hounded by nau- 
seating hatred of myself and my kind, 
I have ridden in night or storm, 
through endless windings of dark 
desolations till, soul-freshened by 
breath of heathen woods and plain, 
and purified by cold and hunger, [ 
could tolerate again roof and fire and 
human thought. 

The insurance agent, scurrying over 
the country in his rabid haste to rob 
somebody legally, sees the wild man 
loafing along with gun or fish-pole, or 
the herder watching the horizon with 
that stare which is at once keen and 
vacant; and he cants to himself: “The 
rustic mind is devoid of poetical feel- 
ing and is verged on its prowls by the 
same instinct that sends the big fish 
ravening through the water in pur- 
suit of his lesser brethren.” But it is 
not true. I know the mind of the 
savage, for I have been it. He must 
live, it is true, and the business of get- 
ting a living is always at hand; but 
after all, he beats the streams not more 
to get a dinner than to feed his eye 
and imagination. How many fish 
drawn out of a well in a paved court 
surrounded by high brick walls would 
it take to satisfy him? The civilized 
man, in my opinion, has no more faith 
than the savage in the word: “Thou 
shalt not live by bread alone.” TI in- 
clude as savages the large part of the 
dwellers in so-called civilized coun- 
tries, who, whatever their customs or 
costumes, yet preserve their aboriginal 
virginity of mind. The citizen seems 
to the savage a paltry emasculated be- 
ing who has lost the natural love of 
freedom and solitary, uncontrolled 
wanderings where there is no meaner 
company than mountain, forest and 
wave and the spirit of the hour, — lost 
the sense of the day and the season. 
It is useless to try to make me be- 
lieve that the uncultured savage does 
not feel the beauties of Nature. He 
feels little else, he expects them as a 
matter of course. The origination 
of all poesy as it lives in legend and 
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myth is in the brain of the peasant- 
savage. 

The meaning of a highly-developed 
social state, covert under all its in- 
tricacies, is intellect and courage har- 
nessed to the task of extracting 
advantage from our fellows — reap- 
ing by superior chicanery where 
we have not sown. The men- 
tal habit of the poet and the sav- 
age is transcendental, and both are in- 
variably worsted the instant they step 
into the practical arena. Neither one 
is worth a cent to get a living, only 
by working or hunting for it; both are 
impotent in business — that is to say 
the art of getting without giving an 
equivalent. It is one of the most 
striking of the contradictions of which 
life is made, that that most natural, 
healthful, harmonious state of mind 
which is savagery, or poetry, is the 
most reliable bar to material success. 
To obtain wealth or power, it seems 
the mind must be displaced from its 
Apollo-like balance, must abandon its 
natural integrity and dwarf itself to 
correlation with a narrow scheme of 
conventionalisms. 

I have often, when I have been 
living — poorly and hardly, — wear- 


ing ragged clothes, digging my 
living out of the soil, wondered 
whether the wealth and _ the fine 


things which I saw many of my 
fellows get were lacking to me 
because I had not the courage and ad- 
dress to seize them, or because I had 
a stoical, poetical rride in being poor. 
Either I was not man enough to get 
gold, or I was man enough to find my 
self-respect greatest in poverty. I 
never really knew which —and don’t 
to this day. I don’t think any man 
understands his own motives. Most 
of the time, I think I would rather be 
poor; but the disadvantage of poverty 
is, you are not certain you will be able 
to control it and prevent it from run- 
ning to a destructive extreme. The 
ignominy and shabbiness of poverty, 
—jis it not a good exercise to bear 
them with heroism and dignity? Is 
it not a cheap sort of character that 
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bases itself on good clothes or the 
ability to get them? On the whole, 
I believe I do not want (at their price) 
the shiny things that wealth buys; and 
if much should come into my posses- 
sion, I should know no more satisfac- 
tory use for it than to restore it to the 
original earners or their fellows. Say 
I have the spleeny imagining that my 
best courage is too good to use in 
money-making, — and so I hold aloof 
in dignity, and rust. Meanwhile the 
world, with its unanswerable fact- 
logic, does not recognize latent power 
or courage;—how could it? Only 
a fool would expect it. All takes its 
course; what must be will be. 

Let us go down the west side of the 
field and get some dewberries, and 
when we get back start a blaze and 
roast an ear or two of corn. Since we 
chattered, many days have come and 
gone; the season’s glory no more up- 
lifts us; we are in the wane. Spring 
is the ransom from the glutinous pinch 
of theice-floe; autumnthehappy return 
to reason after the maddening summer 
heats. In the later summer the brain 
too goes fallow; the extravagant hopes 
of the early time are forgotten in frui- 
tion and we are not yet braced up with 
the tonic that the frost bites into air 
and soil. The after-harvest is the 
most thought-vacuous of all the times; 
it is the delicious exhaustion of suc- 
cess. The climax has been reached, 
and we feel it now receding; there is 
nothing more to imagine. As you 
walk now, the maize-jungle thrusts out 
its big ears towards you, the sorghum 
bends over with whispered offers of 
service, the shocks of grain are biv- 
ouacked all about, a peaceful host, a 
bursting ripeness everywhere, and all 
is of the friendliest, yet all says: “It 
is finished; we have done our best, and 
now no more the creative impulse 
glows; it is rest, long dull dreams of 
the past, perchance lifeless abasement 
under ethereal displeasure.” 

I have seen when I loved more 
than God, or man, or woman, the 
morning smell in the freshly harvested 
field, and the shining sheaves and 
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springing autumn weeds dripping 
with dew, the smoky, mellow sunlight, 
yet little paled, and the silent air that 
seems to have gone to sleep to the 
cricket’s unnoticed song. A maze of 
occidental dreams are these days, of 
which, when I look back to them, I 
can remember little definite. It is 
only with the long dark storms of the 
solstice that thought revives and sense 
is livelier, if less profound. Then the 
silvern crispness of the morning, the 
pure pale gold of the midday, the 
earlier-coming evening, with that chill, 
wet night-wind from the inscrutable, 
purple-gray northwest, and the de- 
liciously stimulating gloom of the long 
nights, when the cool dark hugs 
down: close upon us — how feeble are 
words to tell how I have felt and 
loved them! 

It is October; we have new corn to 
feed; the night-fall seems irrevocable 
and eternal; the cattle lie well snugged 
up on the bare ground in the edge of 
the brush; I hear, now and then, the 
neighbor folk calling hogs or driving 
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cattle, or the pleasant, harmless squab- 
bling of children over their night 
chores, punctuated here and there by 
a dog-bark. It is pleasant to catch 
through the foggy, smoky night the 
gleam of a hearth, and know that it will 
come no nearer, and go no farther 
away. The wind has come across 
thousands of miles of northern wilder- 
ness and lake and frost-bitten prairie. 
It wanders, unhurried, perpetual, an 
invisible presence, through the gloomy 
groves; and what wonderful, spiritual 
conversations are heard in the rustling 
of the leaves, what a saturated sadness 
in the nodding and cracking of the 
dead weed, all alone out here in the 
dark, forgotten of God! To-night the 
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be borne on the night-wind forever. 
Farewell, little old home, and that im- 
mense prairie realm, of which thou art 
microcosm, — farewell, forever! All 
that fragrant, shady labyrinth of walks 
and talks exists only in dreams. It is 
fenced up and utilized now; and so, 
alas, am I. 
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By Dora Read Goodale. 





UCRETIA MELLIN 
was one of the not- 
ed housekeepers of 
Knob Hill, a region 
which waged such a 
warfare against dust 
and flies and the dis- 

integration of time that little strength 

was left to combat purely spiritual 
enemies; but where patience, thrift 
and industry grow so luxuriantly, 











they keep out weeds as well as 
more precious flowers. Self righte- 
ousness and a taste for gossip, 


flourished, indeed, to some extent, 
among these primitive virtues; but in 
Lucretia’s case they hardly went be- 
yond shrewd distinctions and proper 
pride. She was an energetic, practical 
woman, whom you would not hastily 


accuse of sentiment, though her hand- 
some dark eyes could light up viva- 
ciously, and the neighbors called her 
“good company,” and liked to have 
her to tea. 

Lucretia’s house was three doors 
beyond the postoffice, set in a deep 
yard full of leafy shrubs and heavy- 
headed perennials, so long established 
that they laughed at gardeners’ arts. 
The outside of the dwelling was 
shabby, streaked with strawberry-col- 
ored paint, and rotted away about the 
sills and wooden underpinning; but 
Lucretia had given up fretting herself 
over this, wisely reflecting that no one 
could blame it on to her, and that her 
husband was past the age (whatever 
that is) when pestering does any good. 
Perhaps the dingy, dilapidated exterior 
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but made more striking by contrast 
the exquisite neatness and purity 
within, as the slimy, rough coat of an 
ancient mussel shell heightens the 
effect of its lustrous satin concavity. 
The marked feature of the Mellins’ 
home, apart from its cleanness, was in 
the antique furnishings, which had 
come down through more than one 
line of Puritan ancestry. They were 
in perfect order — brass and pewter as 
brilliant as much rubbing could make 
them; cherry and mahogany shining 
lik> little dusky-hued mirrors, for 
though Lucretia certainly did not ad- 
mire the coffin-shaped clock, the un- 
comfortable chairs and cumbersome 
four-post beds, she kept them in lieu 
of better, and kept them neat because 
that was the law of her nature. Most 
of the neighbors had stowed such 
things in some cobwebby outbuilding, 
or sold them to the tin-peddler and 
bought something modern and tasty 
for the best rooms, at least; and it 
seemed very hard to Lucretia that 
through bad luck or bad management 
her husband had never had a penny in 
hand that he could give her “by 
rights,” as he said, for the same pur- 
pose. This was her grievance,— we 
all have one, representing to our mind 
the injustice of the universe; and 
when we consider that housekeeping 
was Lucretia’s business and pleasure 
both, her profession, recreation and 
ornamental accomplishment, we must 
own that her ungratified longings de- 
serve some sympathy. 

It was twenty-five years ago—in 
the early seventies —that a detach- 
ment of city people first invaded Knob 
Hill, creating great curiosity among 
its inhabitants, and speculative envy 
not unmixed with contempt. The 
manners of the men and their probable 
standing at home were canvassed at 
leisure in the corner store, and the 
women’s bonnets and frilled polo- 
naises devoutly studied on the meet- 
ing-house porch. The combined im- 
portation of money and fresh ideas 
worked a gradual expansion in the 
sleepy old town and the new standards 
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of living which crept in then have 
brought about a revolution in many a 
household since. 

It was on a certain hot morning 
toward the end of the season that the 
clang of the brass knocker surprised 
Mrs. Mellin in the midst of drying 
corn; and you may judge of her still 
greater surprise on seeing Mrs. 
Ferry’s three boarders on her front 
steps. Mr. Stearns, the imposing bald- 
headed gentleman who had planted 
himself in advance of the others, 
bowed ceremoniously. 

“Good morning, madam. 
Mrs. Mellin, I believe?” 

“That’s my name,” assented Lu- 
cretia. ‘“Won’t you walk in?” 

The front hall was a tiny one; there 
was scarcely room for the rustling 
looped-up skirts of the ladies. After 
an instant’s hesitation, and with a 
beating heart, she opened the door on 
the left, which led into the “keeping- 
room,” poignantly conscious of its 
coldness and meagreness, its framed 
samplers, rush-bottom chairs, and the 
queer panelled wall paper with the 
green vine and sprigs of gay-colored 
flowers. Never had she longed as she 
did now for a group of Rogers’s 
statuary and an organette. 

But Mr. Stearns, gazing around 
quite at his ease, had “heard a great 
deal about Mrs. Mellin’s household 
treasures” — that was his phrase — 
from his good hostess, who knew his 
interest in such matters. Having just 
taken a new house, he, with his wife 
and daughter — a wave of the hand — 
had ventured to call this morning, 
hoping that she could be induced to 
part with—ah—one or two pieces of 
furniture, and other articles of vert. 
“T guess likely I could,” replied Lu- 
cretia dryly, putting on her spectacles; 
“but I reckon we ain’t got anything 
you’d care about—only old-style 
things that’s ben in use since long 
afore I can remember. They keep 
real handsome rockers and _ stuffed 
sofys at Wescott’s store down to the 
Corners, though: mebbe you kin git 
what you want there,” she added, con- 
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fident of some delusion on the part of 
her visitors. 

“My dear lady”— Lucretia started, 
and looked apprehensively at Mrs. 
Stearns, but she appeared unconscious 
—‘“my dear lady, I assure you we are 
not in search of novelties, but rather 
of antiquities. If you will permit 
me—” 

“Oh, papa,” burst out the pretty 
daughter at this point, “do you see the 
candlesticks with snuffers and extin- 
guishers, and the steeple-top andirons, 
and these chairs with roses and toma- 
toes across the backs — aren’t they de- 
licious? We noticed a brass knocker, 
too, as we came in,” she continued, 
turning eagerly to Mrs. Mellin. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t want to sell 
that?” 

“Why, I don’t know how we'd git 
along without a knocker; besides, it’s 
terrible old-fashioned. They — they 
use a bell-pull now. But there’s a 
chest of drawers up stairs, with brass 
handles, that mebbe you’d like to see,” 
said Lucretia, beginning to awaken to 
her opportunity. 

“Oh, yes, do show us that, please — 
and the clock and the _ spinning- 
wheel, and the claw-footed table and— 
and—oh, yes, a warming pan— 
haven’t you one of those?” cried Miss 
Bessie all in a breath. The craze for 
old things, which was at that time 
sweeping over the land, had struck 
with full force the class to which she 
belonged, though Lucretia only now 
perceived the first ripple of it. 

“A warming pan!” she exclaimed. 
“Good land! you don’t mean to 
say you use ’em yet in the city, 
do you? We ain’t had ours down 
since Elder Bragg. was here, twelve 
years ago come February. The 
spare chamber was cold enough to 
take the skin off your nose, and he 
being rheumaticy I got some hard- 
wood coals and het up the sheets with 
it— and I declar, I thought ’twas a 
first-rate idee.” 

Mrs. Stearns and her daughter ex- 
changed a glance of elated intelli- 
gence. “We don’t use them exactly,” 
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explained Mrs. Stearns, in the suave 
tones of the lady not born, but made. 
““We—we tie bows on the handles and 
hang them up as ornaments.” 

“Wal, I swan,” was Lucretia’s sole 
utterance. She grasped her oppor- 
tunity now in all its magnitude, and, 
rising, led the way upstairs. 


It was almost five o’clock, and Mr. 
Mellin had not come home. He had 
left early with a wagonful of produce 
to sell; and his wife, under the stress 
of excitement, found the day long. “I 
shall have to speak to him,” had been 
her eventual reply to all offers; but 
she had arranged and rearranged 
every one of the rooms since in her 
mind’s eye,—and it is to be feared 
that, if she gave him a thought, it 
was not to doubt that she should get 
what she could for whatever was sal- 
able and buy what she liked within 
the sober limits that they both recog- 
nized. Soon after noon, a cold rain- 
storm had set in, and the wind 
brought down great’ handfuls of 
maple leaves, which blew against the 
windows, where they stuck fast and 
shut out the feeble autumn daylight. 
Lucretia lighted up the kitchen with 
a crackling wood fire, and made a 
beef-stew for supper; she set the little 
table with a red cloth, and places for 
two; and all the time her thoughts 
were busy with the future, which had 
not looked so interesting for twenty 
vears. She would have this, she 
would have that: lace curtains, a mar- 
ble-topped table, a sewing machine, a 
stereoscope; their parlor should rival 
the doctor’s wife’s; and when all was 
done they could invite Marthy’s 
daughter to visit them as he wanted 
her to. 

At last a fat bay horse and farm 
wagon drove into the yard, and on 
the high seat there was an elderly 
man with a gray beard, tightly closed 
mouth, and blue eyes under shaggy 
brows. He looked so pinched and 
bloodless in the wan light that Lu- 
cretia felt suddenly remorseful and, 
throwing a shawl over her head; ran 
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but made more striking by contrast 
the exquisite neatness and purity 
within, as the slimy, rough coat of an 
ancient mussel shell heightens the 
effect of its lustrous satin concavity. 
The marked feature of the Mellins’ 
home, apart from its cleanness, was in 
the antique furnishings, which had 
come down through more than one 
line of Puritan ancestry. They were 
in perfect order — brass and pewter as 
brilliant as much rubbing could make 
them; cherry and mahogany shining 
lik> little dusky-hued mirrors, for 
though Lucretia certainly did not ad- 
mire the coffin-shaped clock, the un- 
comfortable chairs and cumbersome 
four-post beds, she kept them in lieu 
of better, and kept them neat because 
that was the law of her nature. Most 
of the neighbors had stowed such 
things in some cobwebby outbuilding, 
or sold them to the tin-peddler and 
bought something modern and tasty 
for the best rooms, at least; and it 
seemed very hard to Lucretia that 
through bad luck or bad management 
her husband had never had a penny in 
hand that he could give her “by 
rights,” as he said, for the same pur- 
pose. This was her grievance,— we 
all have one, representing to our mind 
the injustice of the universe; and 
when we consider that housekeeping 
was Lucretia’s business and pleasure 
both, her profession, recreation and 
ornamental accomplishment, we must 
own that her ungratified longings de- 
serve some sympathy. 

It was twenty-five years ago — in 
the early seventies—that a detach- 
ment of city people first invaded Knob 
Hill, creating great curiosity among 
its inhabitants, and speculative envy 
not unmixed with contempt. The 
manners of the men and their probable 
standing at home were canvassed at 
leisure in the corner store, and the 
women’s bonnets and frilled polo- 
naises devoutly studied on the meet- 
ing-house porch. The combined im- 
portation of money and fresh ideas 
worked a gradual expansion in the 
sleepy old town and the new standards 
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of living which crept in then have 
brought about a revolution in many a 
household since. 

It was on a certain hot morning 
toward the end of the season that the 
clang of the brass knocker surprised 
Mrs. Mellin in the midst of drying 
corn; and you may judge of her still 
greater surprise on seeing Mrs. 
Ferry’s three boarders on her front 
steps. Mr. Stearns, the imposing bald- 
headed gentleman who had planted 
himself in advance of the others, 
bowed ceremoniously. 

“Good morning, madam. 
Mrs. Mellin, I believe?” 

“That’s my name,” assented Lu- 
cretia. “Won’t you walk in?” 

The front hall was a tiny one; there 
was scarcely room for the rustling 
looped-up skirts of the ladies. After 
an instant’s hesitation, and with a 
beating heart, she opened the door on 
the left, which led into the “keeping- 
room,” poignantly conscious of its 
coldness and meagreness, its framed 
samplers, rush-bottom chairs, and the 
queer panelled wall paper with the 
green vine and sprigs of gay-colored 
flowers. Never had she longed as she 
did now for a group of Rogers’s 
statuary and an organette. 

But Mr. Stearns, gazing around 
quite at his ease, had “heard a great 
deal about Mrs. Mellin’s household 
treasures” — that was his phrase — 
from his good hostess, who knew his 
interest in such matters. Having just 
taken a new house, he, with his wife 
and daughter — a wave of the hand — 
had ventured to call this morning, 
hoping that she could be induced to 
part with—ah—one or two pieces of 
furniture, and other articles of vert. 
“T guess likely I could,” replied Lu- 
cretia dryly, putting on her spectacles: 
“but I reckon we ain’t got anything 
you’d care about—only old-style 
things that’s ben in use since long 
afore I can remember. They keep 
real handsome rockers and _ stuffed 
sofys at Wescott’s store down to the 
Corners, though: mebbe you kin git 
what you want there,” she added, con- 
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fident of some delusion on the part of 
her visitors. 

“My dear lady”— Lucretia started, 
and looked apprehensively at Mrs. 
Stearns, but she appeared unconscious 
—‘“my dear lady, I assure you we are 
not in search of novelties, but rather 
of antiquities. If you will permit 
me—” 

“Oh, papa,” burst out the pretty 
daughter at this point, “do you see the 
candlesticks with snuffers and extin- 
guishers, and the steeple-top andirons, 
and these chairs with roses and toma- 
toes across the backs — aren’t they de- 
licious? We noticed a brass knocker, 
too, as we came in,” she continued, 
turning eagerly to Mrs. Mellin. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t want to sell 
that?” 

“Why, I don’t know how we'd git 
along without a knocker; besides, it’s 
terrible old-fashioned. They — they 
use a bell-pull now. But there’s a 
chest of drawers up stairs, with brass 
handles, that mebbe you’d like to see,” 
said Lucretia, beginning to awaken to 
her opportunity. 

“Oh, yes, do show us that, please — 
and the clock and the _ spinning- 
wheel, and the claw-footed table and— 
and—oh, yes, a warming pan— 
haven’t you one of those?” cried Miss 
Bessie all in a breath. The craze for 
old things, which was at that time 
sweeping over the land, had struck 
with full force the class to which she 
belonged, though Lucretia only now 
perceived the first ripple of it. 

“A warming pan!” she exclaimed. 
“Good land! you don’t mean to 
say you use ’em yet in the city, 
do you? We ain’t had ours down 
since Elder Bragg was here, twelve 
years ago come February. The 
spare chamber was cold enough to 
take the skin off your nose, and he 
being rheumaticy I got some hard- 
wood coals and het up the sheets with 
it— and I declar, I thought ’twas a 
first-rate idee.” 

Mrs. Stearns and her daughter ex- 
changed a glance of elated intelli- 
gence. “We don’t use them exactly,” 
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explained Mrs. Stearns, in the suave 
tones of the lady not born, but made. 
““We—we tie bows on the handles and 
hang them up as ornaments.” 

“Wal, I swan,” was Lucretia’s sole 
utterance. She grasped her oppor- 
tunity now in all its magnitude, and, 
rising, led the way upstairs. 


It was almost five o’clock, and Mr. 
Mellin had not come home. He had 
left early with a wagonful of produce 
to sell; and his wife, under the stress 
of excitement, found the day long. “I 
shall have to speak to him,” had been 
her eventual reply to all offers; but 
she had arranged and rearranged 
every one of the rooms since in her 
mind’s eye,—and it is to be feared 
that, if she gave him a thought, it 
was not to doubt that she should get 
what she could for whatever was sal- 
able and buy what she liked within 
the sober limits that they both recog- 
nized. Soon after noon, a cold rain- 
storm had set in, and the wind 
brought down great’ handfuls of 
maple leaves, which blew against tte 
windows, where they stuck fast and 
shut out the feeble autumn daylight. 
Lucretia lighted up the kitchen with 
a crackling wood fire, and made a 
beef-stew for supper; she set the little 
table with a red cloth, and places for 
two; and all the time her thoughts 
were busy with the future, which had 
not looked so interesting for twenty 
years. She would have this, she 
would have that: lace curtains, a mar- 
ble-topped table, a sewing machine, a 
stereoscope; their parlor should rival 
the doctor’s wife’s; and when all was 
done they could invite Marthy’s 
daughter to visit them as he wanted 
her to. 

At last a fat bay horse and farm 
wagon drove into the yard, and on 
the high seat there was an elderly 
man with a gray beard, tightly closed 
mouth, and blue eyes under shaggy 
brows. He looked so pinched and 
bloodless in the wan light that Lu- 
cretia felt suddenly remorseful and, 
throwing a shawl over her head; ran 
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out to bring in the packages, and even 
went to the barn to help milk and bed 
down the animals. As she came up 
the path she noticed the knocker on 
the front door, reflecting the last 
watery day-beams. 


“Hiram bought that to Chilion 
Duncomb’s vendue,” she thought. 


“?Twas when he was first waiting on 
me, and wanted to spruce things up 
about the old place. I can remember 
now seeing him screw it on in the 
room o’ the old iron one. Charley 
Duncomb sold off everything after the 
old man died, and started West; and 
next thing we knew he was set on and 
killed by Injuns.” 

The current of her thoughts struck 
against the old knocker as a stream 
strixes a stone, and set backward in a 
strong eddy. Charley had been her 
first lover. What a handsome fellow 
he was, with his dark hair and liquid 
brown eyes. 

She opened the door, and there 
stood her husband bending awkwardly 
over the stove, his stiff gray locks and 
stooping shoulders sprinkled with 
rain-drops. She remembered with a 
pang that he was eight years older 
than she. 

“Tt’s been a dretful tryin’ time to be 
out,” she said hurriedly. “Do get on 
a dry coat, Hiram— your’s is wet 
through. I wonder if you wouldn’t 
like a whey posset?”’ 

“No,— but I’d like my supper,” said 
Hiram, glancing around, his brows 
unbending a little. The room looked 
pleasant to him; except for the stove, 
it was scarcely changed since his 
mother’s day. 

“There’s been folks here — come 
soon after you left,’ announced Lu- 
cretia as soon as the blessing had been 
asked,—a_ red spot in either cheek 
brought back something of her youth- 
ful good looks. “ ’Twas the boarders 
from Ferry’s— you've seen ’em—a 
man and his wife and a pretty-looking 
gal about eighteen.” 

“H’m! lawyer from York State. 
What ’d they want here?” demanded 
Hiram. 
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“You wouldn’t think we had any- 
thing they’d take for a gift, would 
you?” exclaimed Lucretia; and she 
went on to describe the visit in detail, 
with no little sprightliness. Her 
sprightly tongue had been one of her 
charms for a slow-speaking husband, 
but of late years she seldom gave rein 
to it. “You’da thought a dresser was 
what they’d never seen,” she ended, 
“and I don’t know but they'll buy our 
kittle and the tin  candle- 
moulds.” 

“Wal, you felt some took-aback, I 
guess,” said Mr. Mellin with unlooked 
for emphasis; the feeling of triumph 
for the moment overpowered all 
others. “All my life you’ve twitted 
me that I didn’t fix up with new 
fangled furnitoor; and now it’s turned 
out that what you had wan’t so bad 
after all.” 

“Seems to me there ain't ben much 
twittin’,” retorted Lucretia — and her 
eyes sparkled. “’Tain’t every woman 
‘Id put up with old lumber all over her 
house, and hold her tongue as well as 
I have, Hiram Mellin.” 

“Wal, you've got your chance now 
to swap it off as ye see fit; I shan't 
interfere with ye much,” answered her 
husband. “When we was married we 
lotted on doin’ this an’ doin’ that, but 
we've had sickness, and poor crops, 
and one thing and another to contend 
with, till it’s broke me down — it’s 
broke me right down. You’re young- 
er’n I be, an’ it’s nothing but natur’ 
you sh’d suit yourself now you can. 
I’m aware I aint done as well as I 
meant to by ye.” 

“There are those high-backed chairs 
in the keeping room,” began Lucretia, 
after a decent pause of a moment or 
two; “they’re dredful oneasy to set in, 
an’ how they do look, to be sure, 
with cabbage-roses and love-apples 
stringin’ acrost the backs. But — 
would you believe me — Mrs. Stearns 
up an’ offered twenty-five dollars for 
the lot. You know your ma al’ays set 
in a straight-back chair long’s she 
lived; she’d a’ thought it a fall from 
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grace to lop down the way folks do 
nowadays.” 

“That puts me in mind, she had 
those very cheers new rush-bottomed 
and painted the seats over white, the 
fall we was married,” said Mr. Mellin 
reflectively. 

“Dear me, seems’s if I c’ld see her 
now, settin’ there braidin’ palm-leaf 
iats, with her little basin o’ water to 
hand. She wa’n’t over pleased when 
you brought me home, Hiram; she 
wanted you sh’d marry Jim Scoville’s 
darter down to Weston; but ’twan’t 
but two years after Kitty was married 
that she run off with another man. 
Your ma kind o’ made up to me after 
that, and we got on real well together; 
and I will say I wouldn’t want a better 
nurse in sickness than she was.” 

A gratified look crept over Mr. 
Mellin’s face. “I guess the truth was, 
mother kind of mistrusted you was too 
smart and held your head too high, 
when you first come,” he said; “but 
she never had no room to complain. 
You was fond o’ me in those days, 
Lucreshy.” : 

“You was fond o’ me too — don’t 
forget that, Hiram,” returned his wife, 
for a feeling of vague self-reproach 
smote her heart—“Three years, wa’n't 
it, you was waitin’ on me?” 

She shot a rapid glance over the 
past. His mother had been a queer, 
sour-visaged, opinionated old woman; 
but for his sake she had borne with 
her and never failed in respect, taking 
her part when the neighbors laughed 
or sneered at her. She was glad of 
that now. 

“There’s your mahogany desk that 
stands in the sitting room,” she re- 
sumed briskly, as if dismissing unwel- 
come matters. “I could see Mr. 
Stearns coveted that. He didn’t make 
no out-and-out bid for it, but it’s my 
belief you can get your own price.” 

“My escritaur? I—that ain’t on 
sale!” exclaimed Hiram. His mouth 
tightened. 

“Wal, that beats all. 
like to know? 


Why not, I’d 
You've got letters or 
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suthin’ you don’t want me to see, hid 
away in it.” 

“Be you sixty years old, or be you 
about sixteen, Lucreshy?” asked Hi- 
ram cuttingly. 

“Wal, give me a reason then why it 
ain’t on sale, if you can get three times 
what a new one ‘Il cost.” 

Hiram drummed on his chair and 
looked, as she was wont to say, “as 
if he’d et nails for his dinner.” 

“I’ve always had it in mind to leave 
that to Zalmon’s boy,” he explained at 
last. “It belonged to father’s uncle, 
that I was named for. He was a great 
hand to read and write, and there’s 
some of his papers in it still — Injin 
deeds, and his ensign’s commission. 
I spoke to the boy about it when he 
was here last summer. Come — what 
ails ye, | wonder? I’m sure there’s 
enough other things about this house 
you'll be glad to be rid of.” 

“T’m all upset to think you should 
ha’ promised away that,” returned his 
wife. “You might have known ’twas 
worth money — solid mahogany, with 
brasswork trimmings ’round the key- 
holes. You never did have no fore- 
sight nor common prudence about 
gettin’ on in the world, Hiram Mel- 
lin.” 

“Suppose’twaswuth money! Money 
ain’t everything, nor gettin’ on in the 
world neither. I should like to have 
one thing o’ mine go amongst my own 
kin, seein’ I’ve no son to leave it to. 
Hows’ever, ’twa’n’t to say promised; 
there’s time enough yet to let them 
Yorkers have it, if I take a notion that 
way.” 

“Have you made a present of 
mother’s old spinning wheels to any of 
your relatives?” asked Lucretia, after 
relieving her feelings by clearing off 


the dishes with more clatter than 
usual. 
“Spinning wheels? No, and | 


didn’t know you'd kep’ ’em ’round. | 
hain’t seen ’em, I don’t know when. 
W’y, you won’t — you can’t sell-them, 
kin ye?” 

“They’re all the style, it seems,” 
said his wife with grim enjoyment. 
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“Suppose we go up to the store-room 
and fetch ’em down.” 

The store-room was a_loft-like 
chamber over the L, devoted to arti- 
cles no longer in active service, even 
under Lucretia’s thrifty régime. The 
rain sounded much louder here, and 
the unplastered walls let in draughts 
through the knot-holes. 

“That’s the flax-wheel over there in 
the corner,” said Lucretia, while her 
husband shielded the light with his 
hand. “The big wheel stands the other 
side’ of the chimbley. I can remem- 
ber the flax fields when I was a child, 
and the hatcheling and _ wool- 
carding; but you never see any now. 
There wasn’t a thing to wear, nor bed- 
ding either, but ma could make it, and 
did; and her linen ticks and check 
blankets are as good as ever they was. 
She had six boys, and I’ve heard her 
say she knit each one of ’em twelve 
pair of socks when he come to leave 
home,—and spun the yarn herself 
and dyed it too. Israel and Jonathan, 
they didn’t live to wear but two pair, 
— let alone twelve.” 

“You used to see them wheels kep’ 
goin’ pretty stiddy when you was 
young, I expec’.” 

“I did so, and done my stint too, 
for we wa’n't brought up to dally 
round,” said his wife. “Is that a 
streak o’ dust along that beam, or is 
it the way the light falls? Yes, 
there’s the spindles and all complete, 
and a bunch o’ tow tied up to the dis- 
taff — that tickled Mis’ Stearns. Take 
hold and set it out in the hall, will ye?” 

Hiram put down the lamp and 
turned, and in the same instant their 
eyes fell on a little battered wooden 
high-chair pushed away under the 
eaves. Lucretia was used to the sight 
of it when she periodically visited the 
room; but as she stood there now with 
her husband, a thrill went through 
them both, and love and pride and 
suffering rushed on their hearts like 
successive waves. The memory of 
the terrible birth-hour, of the helpless, 
innocent life, was concentrated into a 
moment, like a landscape into a water- 
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drop. Lucretia only said, “She took 
after you, father”; but her eyes filled, 
and perhaps she had never realized so 
sharply before why “father” had lost 
heart and “broke right down,” as he 
said, — never felt such a longing to 
make up to him for the great disap- 
pointment. All the time that they 
were carrying the wheels down stairs, 
their minds were meeting insensibly in 
that common past of parenthood. 

“Did you calcalate to sell the old 
clock, too, mother?” asked Hiram, as 
the eighth stroke was tolled off lugu- 
briously. 

“They'd take it, I guess,” returned 
his wife in a subdued tone. She was 
surprised at her own weakness — as- 
tonished to find herself casting 
vaguely about her for some good, pre- 
sentable reason why the venerable 
timepiece should remain where it was. 
To her imagination, her house felt 
suddenly dismantled and desolate. 

“There’s something queer about 
clocks,” observed her husband. 
“When Chilion Duncomb died, his old 
clock stopped on the very minute, — 
and they never could make it go 
again, though they cleaned the works, 
and tried every way.” 

Lucretia gazed up mutely at the 
half-human thing, which had tolled off 
all the minutes of her wedded woman- 
hood. It’s great “tick, tick” played 
on monotonously, like a weaver’s 
shuttle. 

“Tt’s been a sight o’ company for 
me, one time ’n another,—I know 
that,” she said at last. “There was a 
spell after Est’er was taken when the 
house seemed terrible empty. I used 
to think then ’twas the next thing to 
hearing her ’round. It comes back to 
me as if ’twas yesterday how she used 
to set watchin’ the penjulum, and 
couldn’t never sense it but what ’twas 
some kind of a livin’ creeter we'd got 
shet up there.” 

“Wal, I guess it’s never run down 
but once since you’ve been here,” said 
Hiram with a shade of eagerness. 
“That was the time we went to Ports- 
mouth,— you remember, mother?” 
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Both faces brightened, and the old 
heads were held a little straighter; for 
the Portsmouth trip was a famous oc- 
casion — the one deliberate interlude 
of leisure and sight-seeing in their la- 
borious lives. It had included Boston 
and the neighboring towns; and 
steamboats and _ horse-cars, “Fannel 
Hall” and “The Moniment” were re- 
called tu one another now with all the 
circumstance that their importance 
deserved. 

“It’s a great privilege to see where 
they fit for independence,” said Mrs. 
Mellin, complacently. 

“I’m glad we went to hear Father 
Taylor. He beat any preacher they'll 
ever get in this section, I guess.” 

“You've never forgot him, hus- 
band.” 

“No, and I never shall. So you 
took ’em upstairs, did ye?” 

“Took who up?—Oh, _ yes,— 
w’y, yes, to be sure I did.” 

“Wal, I hain’t a doubt but what you 
had things as slick and tidy as if they 
was red up a-purpose. They might 
ha’ looked all over town to find your 
match there. You'll get a good price 
for that old chist of draws, I expect; 
it’s as nice-grained a piece of wood as 
I ever see, and you could count your 
teeth in it anywheres. What’ll they 
give for it?” 

“Forty dollars,” said Lucretia. 

“Forty dollars! That’s a good 
round sum o’ money,” observed Hi- 
ram, in a tone of satisfaction. “No 
need o’ your dyin’ in the four-post bed 
after all, Lucreshy. You can buy a 
set o’ springs and burey and all to 
match. You’ve been wantin’ ’em a 
good while.” 

“What a spell I did have of it the 
winter I hurt my knee” exclaimed 
Lucretia irrelevantly. “Three weeks, 
wa’n’t it, I kep’ my room, and as much 
longer I dassen’t hardly set my foot 
to the floor. I’d like to know how 
many times you lifted me in and out o’ 
bed. I weighed consid’able, too, for 
I seemed to thrive under it, as you 
may say, though I don’t know as I 
should ha’ done if I’d seen what a 
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state things was in, —the kitchen all 
of a clutter, and ma’s best tablecloth 
wudged up in the sink, and black as 
a doormat. But there — I expec’ you 
done as well’s you could, what with 
chores and tendin’ fires and fixin’ my 
victuals. I didn’t suffer none, I know 
that. Hiram!” 

“What now?” 

“We shan’t never be no younger.” 

“That’s so,” said Hiram regretfully. 

“We've had our day — and we can’t 
live it over.” 

““No — an’ I don’ know as I’d want 
to, the way things turn out.” 

“We've seen joy and sorrow to- 
gether, and buried our child. I never 
‘ld marry again; and ’tain’t likely you'll 
have the chance, seein’ I’m eight 
years and some months younger than 
you be.” 

“Who’s talking of marrying again?” 
exclaimed Hiram angrily. 

“Wouldn’t it be kind o’ foolish to 
make a change now, after all we’ve 
been through? Seems to me what we 
had in our best days ’ld do to worry 
along with the little time the’ is left.” 

“Lucreshy, you don’t mean—” 
The old man stopped, and his mouth 
trembled a little. 

“T mean ’twould suit me full as well 
to let things stay where they be,” re- 
turned his wife resolutely. ‘The more 
I study into it, the more I feel that 
way. Those chairs of your ma’s 
now—” She cleared her throat, and 
her husband eyed her anxiously. 
“T’ve been thinking we’d keep them, if 
you say so, Hiram. They wouldn’t 
fetch more’n a dollar apiece at an auc- 
tion, but your ma set store by ’em, and 
I don’t want folks should think we 
was lacking in respec’ to her memory. 
Seems ’s if she’d almost turn in her 
grave to have anybody set back in a 
stuffed chair in the keeping-room.” 

A slight glow passed over Hiram’s 
features. He did not yet fully grasp 
the situation, but he recognized the 
instinctive spirit of loyalty which had 
made Lucretia stand up for Mother 
Mellin thirty years before. 

“T didn’t know as you'd feel it,” he 
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said mildly, “but I own I’d sort o’ hate 
to see them old spinning wheels go 
amongst strangers. Your ma looked 
well to the ways of her household, and 
her children rose up and called her 
blessed, as the Good Book says.” 

“What's the reason we can’t have 
"em stand just where they be, if that’s 
the style?” proposed Lucretia boldly. 
“It’s my belief they'll get better care 
here than they ever would to Mis’ 
Stearns’. W’y, Hiram, it was clean 
ridikilous to hear that woman run on. 
I’ll venture she’d ’a liked that old 
black settle of Ensign Mellin’s to set 
out on her front stoop; and ‘twas all 
they could do to get her past my 
cheese-press in the back shed.” 

“Rich folks ain’t got nothing to 
think on but to humor their whim- 
seys,’ observed Hiram. 

“Wal, I'd sooner keep on doin’ my 
sewin’ by hand than come to that 
pass,” declared his wife with spirit. 
Even now there was no open confes- 
sion of sentiment, no intimation that 
the tender ties of a lifetime had as- 
serted a claim beyond any material 
good. The case of drawers, for in- 
stance, was to be reserved for Mar- 
thy’s girl, — “Seein’ you mean to leave 
Zalmon’s son your escritaur, and I 


don’ know but what my kin is full as 
good as yours,’ — though it came out 
as an afterthought that Lucretia “had 
kep’ her clo’es there since the day she 
was married, and couldn’t say as she 
felt to make a change now.” The fact 
that old furniture had “come in” was 
reason enough for having Matty here 
to stay a spell before one got too old 
and rheumatic to be round, and it was 
naturally a relief to a housewife’s mind 
to know that she hadn’t got to turn 
everything end-up to-morrow. As to 
the clock, neither spoke of it, but both 
knew without words that its sober dis- 
course would fill the gaps in their dia- 
logue as long as they lived. 

It was nearly ten when Lucretia 
lifted her head from the pillow. 

“Father!” she whispered, warily, 
“be you asleep? Wal, it’s just come 
over me what a notion they took to 
ma’s warmin’ pan, that’s ben up gar- 
ret these twenty year. They want to 
hang it up by a string in their settin’- 
room. I couldn’t feel right to take 
pay for it, for it ain’t wuth fifty cents; 
but we’ve had a real pleasant evenin’ 
together and I’d kind o’ like to make 
a present of it to that darter o’ theirn. 
She — she looks a little mite as I used 
to think Est’er would.” 


TOO LATE. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


OT yet!” he cried when young Love wept and prayed; 
“Ambition’s claims and gold you must allow.” 
cy 
He won these, then wooed madly; “You delayed 
Too long,” Love said, “I do not need you now.” 
“Not yet!” he cried when young Love wept and prayed; 
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BOSTON’S PENAL 
By William 
4 The House 


of Correction 
at South Bos- 
ton and_ the 
House of Cor- 
rection at Deer 
Island consti- 
tute Boston’s 
penal institu- 
tions. Unlike 
the other pub- 
lic institutions 
these are county in- 
stitutions, and receive inmates from 
Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop, as 
well as from Boston. The former was 
established originally as a County 
House of Correction; but the latter 
was changed, July 1, 1896, from a city 
nstitution, known as the House of In- 
dustry, to a county institution, and 
given its present name. Both, how- 
ever, are supported and conducted by 
the city. Their management is in the 
hands of a single paid commissioner, 
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appointed by the mayor, without con- 
firmation by the aldermen, for a term 
of three years. 

Whether one convicted of an of- 
fense punishable by imprisonment or 
by a fine which he cannot pay shall 
be sentenced to either house of cor- 
rection, to the county jail, the state 
prison, or elsewhere, is determined 
by the court on the grounds of 
the nature and degree of his offense 
and circumstances of various sorts. 
The law, of course, prescribes the place 
or places of imprisonment for the dif- 
ferent classes of offenses, but the de- 
cision in a given case rests with the 
court. Often it has to be made almost 
arbitrarily; since, broadly distinguish- 
able as are the houses of correction, 
jail, and state prison, they touch and 
even overlap one another. Quite re- 
cently a man and woman convicted of 
equal partnership in cruelty to the 
man’s child were sentenced, the man 
to the state prison for twenty years, 
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RECEIVING THE 
and the woman to the South Boston 
House of Correction for the same 
length of time. Without doubt, in any 
one of the penal institutions, city, 
county and state, are some prisoners 
who quite as properly could be in some 
other. 

To the Houses of Correction per- 
sons of both sexes are sent, generally 
speaking, for minor offenses and 
drunkenness. These institutions ap- 
proach very near the almshouses on 
the one hand and the state prison on 
the other; some of their inmates being 
but little removed from paupers and 
some from convicts. Probably in no 
other penal institutions can be found 
a wider range of offenders. All, how- 
ever, are classed together and are 
under practically the same discipline. 
House breakers and vagrants, embez- 
zlers and “drunks” work side by side 
in the stoneyard or workshops, and 
lock-step with one another as they 
march to and fro between their cells 
and places of labor. 

The two houses 
are identical theo- 
retically, but prac- 
tically they differ 
somewhat from 
each other. As a 
tule the more seri- 
ous offenders and 
those to serve 
longer terms are 
sent to South Bos- 
ton. One result of 
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this is some differences in the system 
here from that at Deer Island. But to 
which house a person is sentenced is 
very often a matter of convenience 
merely; and the Commissioner can, by 
his own authority, transfer a prisoner 
irom one house to the other. 

No one under twelve years of age 
can be sentenced to these institutions. 
At present there is no one younger 
than fifteen in either of them. 

Deer Island lies four and a half miles 
down the harbor, and is separated 
from Point Shirley, the southerly 
promontory of the town of Winthrop, 
by Shirley Gut, a passage the narrow- 
est part of which measures about 325 
feet. The main ship channel passes 
between it and Long Island, less than 
a mile distant, where the city alms- 
house is located; and on its southeast 
are the quarantine grounds. 

The island is nearly a mile in 
breadth and contains a little less than 
two hundred acres. It undoubtedly 
took its name from the fact that deer 
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once abounded here in woods that 
long since have disappeared. Will- 
iam Wood, in his “New England’s 
Prospect,” printed in 1634, says: “The 
chiefe Islands which keepe out the 
Whinde and the Sea from disturbing 
the Harbours, are first Deare Island, 
which lies within a flight-shot of Pul- 
linpoint. This Island is so called be- 
cause of the Deare which often swimme 
thither from the Maine, whar they are 
chased by the Wolves. Some have 
killed sixteen Deare in a day upon this 
Islands.” The opposite shore, now 
Point Shirley, was called “Pullin- 
point.” \Wood goes on to say, be- 
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cause “that is the usuall Channel Boats 
use to passe’ thorow into the Bay; and 
the Tyde being very strong, they are 
constrayned to goe ashore, and hale 
their Boats by the seasing, or roads, 
whereupon it was called Pullin-point.” 

In 1847 Deer Island was taken pos- 
session of by the city for the site of a 
pest-house to be used in connection 
with the quarantine that had been es- 
tablished on account of the prevalence 
oi ship fever. A portion of the in- 
mates of the South Boston House of 
Industry — a pauper and penal institu- 
tion — were transferred to the Island 
the next vear. Soon afterwards a 
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large brick building was erected, and 
sometime before 1854 the paupers of 
the city and state were removed to it 
and it received the name of the 
House of Industry. The next year, 
however, a change in the policy of the 
state concerning the care of its pau- 
pers resulted in the removal of the 
state poor to various almshouses pro- 
vided elsewhere by the common- 
wealth. The inmates of the House of 
Reformation and of the Almshouse 
School connected with it, were 
brought to the Island in July, 1854. 
The public institutions then on the 
Island were the Almshouse, House of 
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Industry, and House of Reformation, 
including the Almshouse School. All 
these institutions were under one roof. 
Ten or fifteen years later the charit- 
able institutions had become separated 
from the penal and housed in build- 
ings which had been erected for them. 

But no sooner was this change 
effected than, on account of insuffi- 
cient accommodations in some of the 
buildings, a movement away from the 
Island began. The male paupers in 
1872 embarked for Rainsford Island, 
which the city had recently purchased. 
Here they remained fourteen years, 
and then re-embarked for Long 
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Island, the present site of the city 
almshouse; and their places at 
Rainsford were taken by the 
pauper women. The pauper and 
neglected children were taken in 
1880 to the Marcella Street Home 
in Roxbury, leaving their build- 
ings to be used for truants. These in 
turn, together with juvenile offenders, 
were removed in 1895, the former to 
the Parental School at West Roxbury, 
the latter to Rainsford Island, where 
they were housed in the building 
vacated by the women paupers, when 
they were transferred to Long Island. 

The House of Correction is the only 
institution on Deer Island at the pres- 
ent time. But the handful of inmates 
in 1848 has become a multitude. The 
total number of prisoners committed 
to the institution in 1896 was 10,626, 
including 134 from the Chelsea court. 
Of this number, 9,273 were men and 
1.353 women. During the same time 
10,380 persons were discharged from 
the institution—9,068 
men and 1,312 
women. 

Besides the House 
of Correction depart- 
ment, there is also a 
special Almshouse 
department. This is 
an adjunct of the hos- 
pital and is chiefly 
for patients under ob- 
servation for insanity 
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To it were admitted in 
i896 139 men and 53 
women; and 140 men and 
54. women were = dis- 
charged. The total average at the 
[sland in all departments for that vear 
was 1,009. 

Among the offenses for commit- 
ment in 1896, drunkenness leads, with 
i0,380 set over against it; larceny 
comes next, 597; assault and battery 
and vagrancy follow third and fourth, 
562 and 202 respectively. Other 
offenses were: idle and disorderly, 144; 
embezzlement, 13; profanity, 11; evad- 
ing payment of care fare, 4; and com- 
mon beggar, 2. The sentences varied 
from three days to two years, one be- 
ing for the former time and three for 
the latter. One, two, three and four 
months, however, was the length of 
the majority of the sentences; 609 
for the first period, 893 for the second, 
1,311 for the third, and 720 for the 
fourth. Eight sentences were for ten 
months, 65 for twelve months, and 
one for eighteen months. 

Between the two sexes at Deer 
Island runs a broad line of separation. 
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The men and women in the House 
of Correction 


department occupy 
different buildings; and in the 


Almshouse department, different wings 
of the hospital. They attend relig- 
ious services in the common chapel at 
different hours. On no occasion do 
the male and female inmates come 
together. 

The men are separated into 
broad classes, — first offenders 
well-behaved, 


two 
and 


and the vi- 
cious and 
more hard- 
ened. These 
two classes 
are housed 
and fed apart, 
the first in 
the new pris- 
on, the sec- 


ond in theold 
prison. But 
the separation 
is only par- 
tial, since the 


classes inter- 
mingle more 


or less in the 
stoneyard, 
shops and 
chapel. First 
offenders are 
distinguished 
from the oth- 
ers by a 
square of red 
cloth on their 
sleeves. 

A distinc- 
tion might 
properly be 
noted in this connection between 
criminals from choice and criminals 
from compulsion. The former are 
those whose criminal acts are the 
fruition of their desires and instincts; 
the latter are those whose criminal acts 
were the direct result of untoward cir- 
cumstances. 3oth classes can be 
found at Deer Island and also at South 
3oston. The habitual criminals be- 
tray an intimate knowledge of penal 
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institutions all over the country. Often 
they are overheard discussing the rel- 
ative merits of this or that prison. 
Their number at the Island diminishes 
noticeably as the cold weather comes 
on. This is due without doubt to the 
out-of-door work there in the winter. 
An illustration of the other class is 
furnished by the following statement 
made by one of the class and believed 
to be true in every particular. Of 
course the 
real names of 
the men are 
not given: 
“Russelland 
myself were 
attracted by 
the stories in 
the Montreal 
papers that 
there was 
plenty of 
work to be 
had on the 
subway in 
Boston. I 
now believe 
it likely that 
the railroad 
published 
these state- 
ments for the 
sake of 
ting passen- 
gers for its 
road. We 
arrived in 
Boston the 
beginning oi 
S eptember, 
1895, and ap- 
plied for work 
on the subway, but could not get it. 
Then we tried to obtain work on some 
buildings that were being constructed, 
but were disappointed in this also. 
After searching for work about Boston 


ovet- 
Sect 
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for three or four days, we went 
to Lowell to see if we could 
get employment about some new 


buildings or in the quarries on 
the outside of the city, but were un- 
successful. We each had fifteen 
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dollars on leaving Montreal, but at 
the end of three weeks we had no 
money left, having spent it all going 
from place to place in search of work. 
We were again in Boston, and when 
our money was all gone, we applied 
for aid and were given a night’s lodg- 
ing at the Hawkins Street Home. 
The next day I sawed a_ foot 
of wood at that place, but at night, 
when I again applied for lodg- 
ing, I was refused and told to 
get out, although they are’ sup- 
posed to keep a man two or three 
days. I then went to the police 
station, where I was told that | 
would be given a ticket to the Haw- 
kins Street ifome; and when I told 
that I was refused a night’s lodging 
there, the officer said it was no busi- 
ness ot his, that they would 
give me the ticket and __ that 
was all they would 
do. I then asked that 
I might be allowed 
to stop there for a 
couple of hours, as I 
had nothing before 
me but to walk the 
streets all night; but 
this was refused me. 
When I asked where 
I could apply then, I 
was told to go to the 
Overseers of the Poor, 
and when I asked 
where I could find 
them I was told to 
look in the directory. 


This was after ten o'clock Friday 
night, and, as I had no means of 
paying for a bed, I had to walk the 
streets all night, and had no money 
with which to buy my breakfast the 
next morning. That morning | met 
Russell, who had been allowed to re- 
main at the Hawkins Street Home 
Friday night; and, having walked the 
streets all of the night before and hav- 
ing had no breakfast, I did not feel 
much like looking for work. On Sat- 
urday afternoon, being desperate, I 
proposed to Russell that we should 
rob a jewelry store on Hanover 
Street, where I saw a number of 
rings, revolvers and opera glasses in 
the window. I said to Russell that 
a man might just as well take his 
chances to make a few dollars. | 
felt that if we were caught we could 
only get a couple of months; or at the 
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most five or six, and, as it was in the 
fall of the year, and as there seemed 
no prospect of work, we felt that even 
ii we failed in our attempt, we 
would not be much worse off than 
we were at that time. We broke 
the window of the store between 
twelve and one o'clock and grabbed 
some things from the window. 
We were seen by a man from a 
window opposite, who ran and notified 
the police, and before we could get 
away two policemen caught us. 
We made little attempt to get off, for 
we were ‘played out’ for want of sleep 
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The old or main prison at Deer 
Island is a large and imposing brick 
building, the ground plan of which is 
that of a cross. It was erected in 
1853, and for some years was the only 
building on the Island except the 
fever hospital already spoken of. At 
one time it sheltered the female as 
well as the male prisoners, the male 
and female paupers, and the juvenile 
offenders and paupers of both sexes. 

The prison proper is that part of the 
main building running back from the 
wings. It consists of two stories, 
known as the lower and upper prisons 
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and food, and could not have run if 
we had tried, and | thought that if the 
worse came to pass I would at least 
have a bed and food supplied me. 
\Vhen we were brought into court we 
had no one to plead for us, and we 
were sentenced each for two years at 
the House of Correction, South 
boston.” 

It may give satisfaction to know 
that on the expiration of their sen- 
tence the Commissioner sent these two 
men, at the expense of the depart- 
ment, back to Montreal, where they 
expected to find work. 


the men’s and women’s 
and contains in the former 
478 cells in five double tiers, and in 
the latter 312 cells in four double tiers. 
But the 780 cells, all of which are 
single, are not enough to meet the 
demands made upon the place, and 
long rows of cots occupy the corri- 
dors. The entire building is heated 
by steam and lighted by gas, which is 
manufactured on the grounds. 

In marked contrast with the old 
prison, with its primitive arrange- 
ments and appointments, is the new 
prison, which was completed less than 


— formerly 
prisons 
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a year ago, and is an excellent ex- 
ample of modern prison architecture. 
It is rectangular in shape, 325 feet 
long and 60 feet wide. There are five 
double tiers of 50 cells each, making 
a total of 500. Each cell is eight feet 
in length, eight feet in height, and five 
feet in width. In addition to these 
there are sixteen solitary cells, which, 
however, are very similar to those in 
the main room. The ventilation of 
the cells and building is on the most 
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scientific plan, each cell 
having a _ good-sized 
ventilator, and an open 
iron-work front.  In- 
stead of bath-tubs in 
the lavatory, there are 
shower baths, 28 in 
number. The lighting 
is by electricity. 

The systems followed 
in the two prisons differ 
from each other no less 
than the prisons them- 
selves. That of the old 
prison is, to a large ex- 
tent, the congregate; 


that of the new prison the 


segre- 


gate. In the former building the 
men wash in the lavatory, forty 


at a time; eat in the general din- 
ing-room, where on account of the 
size of the room each meal is served in 
three divisions or “shifts,” and spend 
their leisure time between ris- 


ing in the morning and going to their 
cells directly after supper in the prison 
yard or an adjoining basement room, 
has acquired the 


which accurately 


descriptive name of 
“loafers’ hall.” In 
the latter building, 
on the other hand, 
the prisoners make 
their morning ablu- 
tions, eat and pass 
all their leisure time 
in their cells. While 
the system in the 
old prison may be 
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the only system practicable there, the 
unrestrained intermingling of the men 
in the vard and “loafers’ hall” during 
several hours each day must be pro- 
ductive of great evil. 

But were it practicable to keep the 
men in their cells except during work 
and recreation hours, there 
would not be cells enough 
for all, and a general wait- 
ing-room would still be 
necessary. A “loafers’ hall” 
of some kind, therefore, is 


demanded by the over- 
crowding of the prison, 
and perhaps, if not de- 


manded, made desirable by 
the small, poorly lighted 
and ventilated cells. 

On the other hand, there 
are serious objections to 
feeding the men in their 
cells as being both wasteful 
and dirty. But the segre- 
gate system of the new 
prison achieves, to some 
extent, one of the firsi 
conditions of a criminal’s 
reformation, his isolation from old as- 
sociations and pursuits. 

The dietary in this prison is, on the 
whole, a little better than that in the 
other, although the dinner is the same 
in both. One day this will consist of 
bean soup and bread; another day, of 
fish chowder and bread; another day, 
of meat and vegetable soup and bread. 
Each man has all that he can eat. 

In the general dining-room of the 
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old prison the 
men sit close to- 
gether on one 
side of long, nar- 
row, bare tables, 
and eat and drink 
from tin vessels. 
A two-quart tin 
dipper of water 
does duty for five 
or six men, and is 
pushed from one 
to another = as 
wanted. No talk- 
ing, of course, is allowed, and the 
room is filled with a low, swinish 
sound of eating and drinking. About 
twenty minutes are allowed for each 
meal. 

The men’s receiving room is in the 
basement of the main building. Long 





lines of men arriving and departing 
pass through this room every day. 
Here the newcomer, after his weight, 
measure, name, age, birthplace and 
occupation have been taken, strips and 
bathes and puts on the regulation uni- 
form, consisting of a full gray suit, 
brown overalls, and blue striped shirt. 
His own clothes and other belongings 
are carefully entered in a book and put 
away to be returned to him on his re- 
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THE HOSPITAL 
lease. Discharged men bathe, resume 
the clothes in which they arrived, or, 
if these are unsuitable, receive a new 
suit or such garments as they may 
need. 

The scenes in this room, with its 
low ceiling and deep shadows, are 
most weird. On the benches at one 
end sit thirty or forty new arrivals, of 
various nationalities, dirty, unkempt, 
ragged, showing marks of every 
sort of dissipation and debauchery; 
some with blacked eves or bound-up 
heads — a wretched lot. One or two 
are fairly good looking and_ well 
dressed. These may be thieves of 
some kind. The majority, however, 
are merely “drunks.” 

About the tubs down one side of the 
room are men in every stage of naked- 
ness, their white bodies gleaming in 
the dusky light, some in the tubs, 
some preparing to enter, or drying 
themselves, or dressing. Opposite, 
officers and assistants are weighing, 
measuring and registering men; at the 
farther end the barbers are at work; 
while here and there is a group of 
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AT DEER ISLAND, 


“benchers’’— men who cannot be 
trusted in the yard, but are compelled 
to sit in this room during recreation 
hours —or a man under discipline 
standing away from all supports and 
facing the wall. It is a picture that 
suggests some of the fantastic crea- 
tions of Doré. 

The women’s prison consists of two 
connected buildings that once were 
used for the truant schools. Here the 
system is altogether “congregate” — 
the inmates sleeping in dormitories as 
well as eating in a common dining- 
room. Some attempt is made to keep 
the first offenders and better behaved 
apart from the others, the two classes 
being distinguished by some slight 
difference in dress. All the women’s 
workrooms are in these buildings, and 
the women remain within doors with 
the exception of between one and two 
hours daily in the yard. Directly 
after supper they go to their dormi- 
tories, where they may read an hour 


or two should they care to do so before 


going to bed. 





THE CHILDREN’S WARD IN THE HOSPITAL, 
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The sick of both 
and mothers 
with infants are cared 
for in the hospital, 
which is a_ separate 
building. Here also 
is the .\lmshouse, or 
observation — depart- 
ment, where cases are 
received and held un- 
til it can be decided 
what should be done 
with them. The Hos- 
pital, a large, low, at- 
tractive-looking build- 
ing, amid pieasant 
surroundings, was 
built in 1884, but additions have since 
been made. Each of the five wards 
occupies a separate wing—two for 


Sexes 


men, one for women, and one for the 
There are about 135 


nursery. beds 


all told. 

















‘o the hos- 
pital 1,662 in- 
mates of the 


House of Cor- 


rection were 
admitted in 
18g6, and 207 
paupers,—2,057 altogether. Of the 


diseases treated here, alcoholism, de- 
lirium tremens, and venereal diseases 
of one kind and another, are by far 
the most common. General debility, 
insanity, bronchitis and pneumonia 
are among those next in frequency. 
The number of deaths in 1896 was 57. 

Each of the three prisons and the 
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hospital has its own kitchen, but a 
bakery where about 2,000 loaves of 
bread are baked every day supplies 
bread to the whole Island. A library 
for the institution has been started in 
a room of the main building. 
Practically all the prison- 
ers on the Island able to 
work are given employment 
of some kind. Among those 
excused from labor are the 
three men without legs and 
the dozen or more one- 
legged men. Domestic work 
of all sorts, work about the 


THE WORK ROOMS. 


grounds and on the farm occupy a 
good many. The remainder engage in 
stone cutting, garment and shoe mak- 
ing, carpentry, painting, etc., etc. Of 
these industries, stone cutting brings 
to the institution the largest income, 
since most of the clothing and shoes 
manufactured are used on the Island. 
In one year there were made for the 
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inmates 2,448 brogans, 576 pairs of 
women’s shoes, 552 pairs of women’s 
slippers, 1,262 men’s coats, 2,168 
pairs of trousers, 1,415 vests, 
670 dresses, 610 skirts, besides great 
quantities of underclothing and bed- 
ding. Large numbers of garments 
were made up for the other city insti- 
tutions. The stone department em- 
ploys from 100 to 150 men — the lat- 
ter number being the maximum per- 
mitted by law — and cuts on a yearly 
average about 50,000 feet of edge- 
stones, besides a good number of 
catch-basins and curb-corners. The 
income from this department in 1896 
was nearly $46,500. 
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THE WOMEN’S DINING 


The aim of the industrial work is 
rather disciplinary and economic than 
educational. While the department 
recognizes the bearing upon the phy- 
sical and moral welfare of the pris- 
oner of regular employment, it as- 
signs him his work less with a view 
to teaching him a trade than to turn- 
ing his labor to good account. Almost 
no man or woman, after leaving the 
Island, continues the occupation fol- 
lowed there, unless it happens to be 
his usual trade. 

Two methods of discipline have al- 
ready been touched upon — “bench- 
ing” and “standing up.” The former 
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is employed in the case of those who 
have shown by their attempts to es- 
cape that they cannot be trusted with 
the usual liberty of the yard. While 
their fellow-prisoners are in the yard 
or “loafers’ hall,” these must sit on 
a bench in the receiving room under 
the eve of an officer. “Standing up” 
is a form of discipline taken over 
from the primary school, but carried 
to extreme lengths. Theoretically 
preliminary to punishment, it prac- 
tically is often the punishment 
itself. A man for insubordination 1s 
sent to the receiving room to stand up 
until the deputy comes to pronounce 
sentence on him. He may be kept 
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standing two, three, four or twelve 
and fourteen hours without food or 
water, and then dismissed without 
further punishment. Solitary confine- 
mient is the severest mode of punish- 
ment employed. While a man is un- 
dergoing it, he is visited each day by 
the physician and an officer, and is 
released whenever he gives satisfac- 
tory assurance of future obedience. 
“Stringing up” has been abolished by 
the present Commissioner. 

The South Boston House of Cor- 
rection was established in 1833 as a 
County House of Correction. It is 
now a much smaller institution than 
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heen said, some of the inmates 
here are of a worse type and sen- 
tenced for longer terms than 
any at the Island. 


to murder, I. 
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COL. JOHN S. WHITON, 


Superintendent of the South Boston House 


of Correction. 


that at Deer Island. In 1896 there 
were committed to it 648 males and 
143 females. Of these 83 were 
sentenced by the Chelsea court. 
The average total for the year 
was a little over 571. As has 


Among the 
causes for commitment in 1896 
were: breaking and entering, 3; 
issault and battery with a knife, 
14: forgery and uttering, 12; per- 
urv, 2; and assault with attempt 
: Of course there 


was the usual proportion of com- 
itments for drunkenness, 195, 


NEW WOMEN’S BUILDING, SOUTH BOSTON, 


' 
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and for larceny, 205. Of the sen- 
tences, the shortest was for fifteen 
days, and the longest for five years. 
Setween these extremes, 202 were for 
six months; go for twelve months; 
36 for eighteen months; 60 for two 
years; 28 for three years; and 6 for 
four years. 

The buildings have for the most 
part outlived their usefulness and 
are now no _ longer suitable for 
the purposes of the institution. 
Especially true is this of the 
prison, which is old and _ ill-ar- 
ranged, with small, badly-ventilated 
cells. The grounds also are inade- 
quate. 

Here the system is the segregate. 
except for the women, who eat to- 
gether and sleep in dormitories. No 
classification of the inmates is possi- 
ble under present conditions; but the 
men and women are of course kept 
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apart. Except when at work in the 
shops or about the place or taking 
exercise in the yard, the men are in 
their cells. There is no “loafers’ 
hall.” All the able-bodied inmates are 
employed. The women do house- 
work and work in the laundry; the 
men, with the exception of those de- 
tailed for duty in the men’s depart- 
ment or around the grounds, make 
shirts and garments on steam-run 
sewing machines. Since the capacity 
of the sewing rooms is much greater 
than the needs of the institution de- 
mand, this industry is an important 
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EXERCISING IN THE 
source of income. There are no con- 
tracts, but work is taken at current 
market rates for its kind and quality. 
A law that goes into effect the first of 
this month limiting the number of 
prisoners that may be employed in the 
different trades will affect this indus- 
try more or less, depriving some of 
the men of work. Extracts from this 
law read: 

Section 1. The number of inmates of all 
the prisons in this Commonwealth who 
may be employed in the industries herein- 
after named shall be limited as follows: In 
the manufacture of shirts not more than 8o, 
and none but women to be so employed; 
in the manufacture of shoes not 
more than 375; to be employed 
at stone cutting not more than 
150; to be employed at laundry 
not more than 100. 

Section 2. Not over 30 per 
cent. of the number of inmates 
of any penal institution having 


shall be 


more than 100 inmates 
employed in any one industry. 
Section 3. Aiter the first day 


of January in the year eighteen 
hundred and_ ninety-eight the 
general superintendent of prisons 
shall not approve the employ- 
ment of any prisoners on the 
contract or piece price plan in 
the penal institutions of the Com- 
monwealth, except in the indus- 
try of cane-seating and in the 
manufacture of umbrellas. 
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YARD, 


SOUTH 

Section 4. This act shall not apply to 
prisoners engaged in the manufacture of 
goods for use in the prisons or to be used 
in any of the public charitable institutions 
or hospitals of the Commonwealth. 


Until within a short time the only 
exercise of the men working in the 
shops consisted of the short march 
between their and 
twice a day in lock-step and a Sunday 
march to chapel and around the vard, 
except on holidays, when all had the 
privilege of the yard for a couple of 
hours. The Commissioner has intro- 
duced of late a half-hour setting up 


cells workshops 


Sy 





THE LOCK-STEP. 
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drill in the open air for the men in 
squads. 

A school for elementary instruction 
has been started also by the Commis- 
sion. There are two classes of 36 
men each and a morning and after- 
noon of an hour for each 
class. The school hours are taken out 
of the working time of the men. As 
a rule the pupils have asked to be 
admitted to the school and show a 
good interest in the lessons. A 
library supplies books to such of the 
inmates as care for them and can read. 


session 





WING OF THE 

As one must have noticed, both 
Houses of Correction lack all features 
of a reformatory. There is a library 
at Deer Island and a library and 
school at South Boston, but these 
can be found in nearly all penal, as 
well as  reformatory institutions. 
There is no proper grading of the 
prisoners, no manual training, no 
gymnastics aside from the half-hour 
“set up drill’ at South Boston, no 
temperance or other societies, no talks 
except those in connection with the 
regulation chapel services, and no en- 
tertainments. On holidays, of course, 
a better dinner is served and special 
privileges are granted, as in all the 
public — institutions. No _ special 
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means are employed aside from the 
usual religious means to call out one’s 
better qualities, or direct one’s nat- 
ural impulses into their true channel, 
or to strengthen the weak will. Im- 
plicit obedience alone is exacted of 
the prisoners. 

In evidence that these houses are 
not doing the work of a reformatory 
may be cited the large number of 
times the same persons have been 
committed to them. Last year to one 
house or the other 186 were com- 
mitted for the fifth time; 56 for the 


wpe © 


tenth; 24 for the fifteenth, and 8 for 
the twenty-fifth. Others were com- 
mitted for the fortieth, the sixtieth, 
and one for the ninety-fourth time. 
Most if not all, of these were com- 
mitted for drunkenness. 

The name, House of Correction, 
which implies a place of correction or 
reformation, is therefore a misnomer 
for these institutions. Strictly speak- 
ing, they are not places of reforma- 
tion, but places of retribution. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how 
they could be very different so long 
as offenders are sent to them on such 
short definite sentences. As has been 
pointed out, the longest sentence at 
Deer Island during 1896 was two 
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years, and at South boston five years; 
the shortest sentences at each place 
were three days and fifteen days 
respectively. While the average 
sentence continues to be so brief 

as these extremes imply, the in- 
stitutions must remain predomi- 
nantly penal, since the indeter- 
minate sentence the prime 
condition of the successful use of 
reformatory methods. The re- 
sponsibility for their penal charac- 

ter, therefore, should not be laid 
primarily at the door of the su- 
perintendents or of the Commis- 
sioner, but at the door of the 
courts or, more exactly, of the 
Legislature, which makes the laws. 


is 


THE LAUNDRY. 
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Accepting these Houses 
of Correction for what they 
really are — penal institu- 


tions — much might be 
said in commendation of 
their management. Every- 


thing within and about the 
buildings is kept beautifully 
neat. Excellent discipline 
maintained. The in- 
mates are lodged as well 
as circumstances permit, 
well clothed, well fed, and 
well cared for in sickness. 
Provision is also made for 
their spiritual welfare. But 
Commissioner Marshall 
well says, in his report: 
“Reformation rather than 
punishment should be the spirit of an 
institution of this kind. A man’s bet- 


is 





He 


should be stimulated. 
should be encouraged to believe that 


ter nature 
there is a_ hopeful 
future for him, — 
that all is not lost, 
but that the state is 
desirous, primarily, 
of making him a bet- 
ter man rather than 
punishing him for 
his offense.” 

It is gratifying to 
note in this conncc- 
tion that the Legis- 
lature has prepared 
the way for the erec- 
tion of a county 
house of reforma- 
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tion where offenders shall be commit- 
ted on an indefinite sentence. Two 
years ago it passed a law, the first 
section of which reads: 


“The Institutions Commission of the city 
of Boston shall prepare plans for the con- 
struction of buildings for a reformatory 
for male prisoners, to be known as the 


Suffolk County Keiormatory, arranged 
to provide ior the grading, classifica- 
tion, instruction and employment of 


such prisoners. Said commissioners shall 
proceed to construct said buildings at 
an expense of not more than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, atter the said 
plans therefor shall have been approved 
by the mayor of the said city and ajfter 
the appropriation to defray the expenses 
of constructing said buildings in accordance 
with the plans so approved shall have been 
made by the city council of said city, in- 
cluding the cost of any land not already 
owned by said city which it may be neces- 
sary to purchase as a site for said build- 


” 


ings. 


Section 7 is as follows: 

Section 7. Any male person not more 
than thirty-five years of age, convicted of 
an offense committed within the county of 
Suffolk, punishable by imprisonment in the 
state prison or in the house of correction, 
may be sentenced to said reformatory; and 
every municipal, police and district court in 
the county of Suffolk having jurisdiction 
and authority to sentence such person to a 
house of correction shall have jurisdiction 
and authority to sentence him to said re- 
formatory. The court imposing the sen- 
tence shall not fix or limit the duration 
thereof, but shall merely sentence the 
prisoner to the Suffolk county reformatory, 
and any person so sentenced for an offense 
punishable by imprisonment in the state 
prison may be held in said reformatory for 
a term not exceeding five years, and any 
person so sentenced for an offense that is 
not punishable by imprisonment in the 
state prison may be held in said reforma- 
tory for a term not exceeding two years. 
The court imposing any such sentence shall 
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transmit to the superintendent an attested 
copy of the complaint or indictment under 
which such person was convicted, together 
with the names and addresses of the wit- 
nesses testifying for and against such per- 
son at his trial. No fee shall be charged 
or allowed for making said copies. 


This law provides also for the dis- 
continuance of the House of Correc- 
tion at South Boston and the saie of 
the property. Up to the present 
time, however, no action has been 
taken in the matter. 

The Department of Penai Institu- 
tions is giving more and more atten- 
tion to aiding discharged prisoners. 
A new office for the purpose 
has been created by it within a few 
months. Its two agents, a man for 
the men and a woman for the women, 
inform tiemselves of what prisoners 
are about to be released and by per- 
sonal interviews endeavor to learn 
what can be done to help them. They 
also investigate and report on all ap- 
plications for pardon. The report of 
this department for September 7 to 
October 16 of last fall reads: 


Found employment for ............4. 16 
Pardoned and aided in some way...... 14 
ONE NE So csdanweacdca.deaeseses kon 4 
eS a eee errr 905 
LOGS TETMMIOOE 6600s ca00cccensan 30 
RSTNE SHRINE 560400506 5008%4500000% 24 
Applications for pardon investigated 
SUE SE aces aaceticnnraeeseews 7 


Law-breakers must be confined for 
the public good. But it is more es- 
sential to the public good that they 
should be reformed than that they 
should be punished. May the time 
be not far distant when Boston’s pe- 
nal institutions shall be in fact what 
they already are in name, houses of 
correction. 
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MOODS. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


S in the primrose time of year 
A Amid the flowers I sang, 
An Hour passed, and in mine ear 

His silver message rang: 
‘Breathe mirth and joyance while you may, 

Nor turn a thought to sorrow; 
Cull all the sweetness of to-day,— 

There may be no to-morrow.” 





An Hour found me drooping low, 
And whispered in mine ear: 

“Your joy lies in the long ago; 
To-day alone is drear. 

Think how the sunny past was long, 
Yet could not last for aye:— 

Of yesterdays a happy throng, 
And but one sad to-day.” 





The morrow came, and I was dead, 
And Time had ceased to be; 

No silver-footed Hours sped 
With tender words for me. 

For where my soul has winged away, 
Nor pain nor grief befall: 

To-day — to-morrow — yesterday,— 
It matters not at all! 
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THE AGE OF 


By Horace 


HAT we call History, 
considered as giving a 
record of notable events 
or transactions, under 
names and dates,andsoa 
really just and true exhi- 

bition of the causes that construct a so- 

cial state, 1 conceive to be commonly 





very much of a fiction. True worth 
is for the most part  unhistoric, 
and so of all the beneficent causes 


and powers included in the lives of 
simply worthy men; causes most fun- 
damental and efficient, as regards the 
well-being and public name of com- 
munities. They are such as flow in 
silence, like the great powers of na- 
ture. Indeed, we say of history, and 
say rightly, that it is a record of 
e-vents—that is, of turnings out, points 
where the silence is broken by some- 
thing apparently not in the regular 
flow of common life; just as electric- 
ity, when still, goes through and mas- 
ters the world, holding all atoms to 
their places and quickening even the 
life of our bodies, and becomes his- 
toric only when it thunders; though 
it does nothing more, in its thunder, 
than simply to notify us, by so great 
a noise, of the breach of its connec- 
tions and the disturbance of its silent 
work. Besides, in our historic pic- 
tures, we are obliged to sink particu- 
lars in generals, and so to gather, 
under the name of a prominent few, 
what is really done by nameless mul- 
titudes. These, we say, led out the 
colonies, these raised up the states 
and communities, these fought the 
battles. And so we make a vicious 
inversion, not seldom, of the truth; 
representing as causes those who, 


From a 
published in full in the volume entitled “Work and Play.’ 


“secular sermon” delivered at the centennial celebration of Litchfield County, 


HOMESPUN. 
Bushnell.» 


after all, are not so much causes as 
effects, not so much powers as instru- 
ments, in the occasions signalized by 
their names—caps only of foam, that 
roll conspicuous in the sun, lifted, 
still, by the deep under-swell of waters 
hid from the eye. 

If then you ask who made this 
Litchfield County of ours, it will be 
no sufficient answer that you get, how- 
ever instructive and useful, when you 
have gathered up the names that ap- 
pear in our public records, and re- 
cited the events that have found an 
honorable place in the history of the 
County, or the republic. You must 
not go into the burial places, and look 
about only for the tall monuments and 
the titled names. It is not the starred 
epitaphs of the Doctors of Divinity, 
the Generals, the Judges, the Honor- 
ables, the Governors, or even of the 
village notables called Esquires, that 
mark the springs of our successes and 
the sources of our distinction. These 
are rather effects than causes; the 
spinning-wheels have done a great 
deal more than these. Around the 
honored few, here a Bellamy or a Day, 
sleeping in the midst of his flock, here 
a Wolcott or a Smith, an Allen or a 
Tracy, a Reeve or a Gould, all names 
of honor—round about these few and 
others like them, are lying multitudes 
of worthy men and women, under 
their humbler monuments, or in 
graves that are hidden by the monu- 
mental green that loves to freshen 
over their forgotten resting place; and 
in these, the humble but good many, 
we are to find the deepest, truest 
causes of our happy history. Here 
lie the sturdy kings of Homespun, 


Conn., August 14, 185r, 
This address, almost forgotten by the great body of our 


people, is reprinted here, like Rufus Choate’s address on ‘‘The Importance of Illustrating New England History by 


1 Series of Romances like the Waverley Novels” 
similar works which we cannot afford to let die. 


in the November, 1897, number of the magazine, as one 


of many 


Nowhere has the sturdy strength and simplicity of the old New 


England country character been more impressively“brought out than by Dr. Bushnell in this address.—[Ep1Tor. 
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who climbed among these hills, with 
their axes, to cut away room for their 
cabins and for family prayers, and so 
for the good future to come. Here 
lie their sons, who foddered their cat- 
tle on the snows, and built stone- 
fence while the corn was sprouting in 
the hills, getting ready, in that way, 
to send a boy or two to college. Here 
lie the good housewives who made 
coats, every year, like Hannah, for 
their children’s bodies, and lined their 
memory with catechism. Here the 
millers who took honest toll of the 
rye; the smiths and coopers who su- 
perintended two hands and got a little 
revenue of honest bread and schooling 
from their small joint stock of two- 
handed investment. Here the district 
committees and school-mistresses, the 
religious society founders and church 
deacons, and withal a great many sen- 
sible, wise-headed men, who read a 
weekly newspaper, loved George 
Washington and their country, and 
had never a thought of going to the 
General Assembly! These are the 
men and women who made Litchfield 
County. Who they are, by name, we 
cannot tell— no matter who they are 
—we should be none the wiser if we 
could name them, they themselves 
none the more honorable. Enough 
that they are the king Lemuels and 
their queens, of the good old time 
gone by—kings and queens of Home- 
spun, out of whom we draw our royal 
lineage. 

It was a great advance in human so- 
ciety which was indicated by a trans- 
ition from the dress of skins to that 
of cloth—an advance of so great dig- 
nity, that spinning and weaving were 
looked upon as a kind of fine art, or 
polite accomplishment. Another ad- 
vance, and one that is equally remark- 
able, is indicated by the transition 
from a dress of homespun to a dress 
of factory cloths, produced by machin- 
ery and obtained by the exchanges of 
commerce, at home or abroad. This 
transition we are now making, or 
rather, I should say, it is already so 
far made that the very terms, “domes- 
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tic manufacture,” have quite lost their 
meaning; being applied to that which 
is neither domestic, as being made in 
the house, nor manufacture, as being 
made by the hands. 

This transition from mother and 
daughter power to water and steam 
power is a great one, greater by 
far than many have as yet begun 
to conceive — one that is to carry with 
it a complete revolution of domestic 
life and social manners. If, in this 
transition, there is something to re- 
gret, there is more, I trust, to desire. 
If it carries away the old simplicity, it 
must also open higher possibilities of 
culture and social ornament. The 
principal danger is, that, in removing 
the rough necessities of the homespun 
age, it may take away also the severe 
virtues and the homely but deep aud 
true piety by which, in their blessed 
fruits, as we are all here testifying, 
that age is so honorably distinguished. 
Be the issue what it may, good or bad, 
hepeful or unhopeful, it has come; it 
is already a fact, and the consequences 
must !cllow. 

Ii cur sons and daughters should 
assemble, a hundred years hence, to 
held another celebration like this, 
they will scarcely be able to imagine 
the Arcadian pictures now so fresh in 
the memory of many of us, though to 
the younger part already matters of 
hearsay more than of personal knowl- 
edge or remembrance. Everything 
that was most distinctive of the old 
homespun mode of life will then have 
passed away. The spinning-wheels 
of wool and flax, that used to buzz so 
familiarly in the childish ears of some 
of us, will be heard no more forever; 
seen no more, in fact, save in the halls 
of the Antiquarian Societies, where 
the delicate daughters will be asking, 
what these strange machines are, and 
how they were made to go? ‘The 
huge, hewn-timber looms, that used to 
occupy a room by themselves in the 
farm-houses, will be gone, cut up for 
cord wood, and their heavy thwack, 
beating up the woof, will be heard no 

more by the passer-by — not even the 
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Antiquarian Halls will find room to 
harbor a specimen. The long strips 
of linen, bleaching on the grass, and 
tended by a sturdy maiden, sprinkling 
them, each hour, from her water-can, 
under a broiling sun—thus to prepare 
the Sunday linen for her brothers and 
her own wedding outfit, will have dis- 
appeared, save as they return to fill a 
picture in some novel or ballad of the 
old time. The tables will be spread 
with some cunning, water-power Si- 
lesia not yet invented, or perchance 
with some meaner fabric from the cot- 
ton mills. The heavy Sunday coats 
that grew on sheep individually re- 
membered—more comfortably car- 
ried, in warm weather, on the arm— 
and the specially fine-striped blue and 
white pantaloons of linen just from 
the loom, will no longer be conspicu- 
ous in processions of footmen going 
to their homespun worship, but will 
have given place to processions of 
broadcloth gentlemen lolling in the 
upholstery of their coaches, able to 
worship, it may be, in a more culti- 
vated figure, but not with a finer sin- 
cerity. The churches, too, that used 
to be simple brown meeting-houses 
covered with rived clapboards of oak, 
will have come down, mostly, from 
the bleak hill-tops into the close vil- 
lages and populous towns that crowd 
the waterfalls and the railroads: and 
the old burial places, where the fathers 
sleep, will be left to their lonely alti- 
tude — token, shall we say, of an age 
that lived as much nearer to heaven 
and as much less under the world. 
The change will be complete. Would 
that we might raise some worthy mon- 
ument to a social state, then to be 
passed by. worthy, in all future time, 
to be held in the dearest reverence. 

It may have seemed extravagant or 
fantastic, to some of vou, that IT should 
think to give a character of the cen- 
tury now past, under the one article 
of homespun. It certainly is not the 
only, or in itself the chief article of 
distinction: and vet we shall find it to 
be a distinction that runs through all 
others, and gives a color to the whole 
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economy of life and character, in the 
times of which we speak. 

Thus, if the clothing is to be manu- 
factured in the house, then flax will be 
grown in the plowed land, and sheep 
will be raised in the pasture, and the 
measure of the flax ground, and the 
number of the flock, will correspond 
with the measure of the house market 
—the number of the sons and daugh- 
ters to be clothed—so that the agricul- 
ture out of doors will map the family 
in doors. Then as there is no thought 
of obtaining the articles of clothing, 
or dress, by exchange; as there is lit- 
tle passing of money, and the habit of 
exchange is feebly developed; the fam- 
ily will be fed on home-grown prod- 
ucts, buckwheat, maize, rye, or what- 
ever the soil will yield. And as car- 
riages are a luxury introduced only 
with exchanges, the lads will be going 
back and forth to the mill on horse- 
back, astride the fresh grists, to keep 
the mouths in supply. The meat mar- 
ket will be equally domestic, a kind 
of quarter-master slaughter and sup- 
ply, laid up in the cellar, at fit times in 
the year. The daughters who, in fac- 
tory days, would go abroad to join the 
female conscription of the cotton mill, 
will be kept in the home factory, or 
in that of some other family, and so 
in the retreats of domestic life. And 
so it will be seen, that a form of life 
which includes almost every point of 
economy, centers round the article of 
homespun dress, and is by that deter- 
mined. Given the fact that a people 
spin their own dress, you have in that 
fact a whole volume of characteristics. 
They may be shepherds dwelling in 
tents, or they may build them fixed 
habitations, but the distinction given 
will show them to be a people who 
are not in trade, whose life centers in 
in the family, home-bred in their man- 
ners, primitive and simple in their 
character. inflexible in their piety, hos- 
pitable without show, intelligent with- 
out refinement. And so it will be seen 
that ourhomespun fathers and mothers 
made a Puritan Arcadia among these 
hills, answering to the picture which 
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Polybius, himself an Arcadian, gave 
of his countrymen, when he said 
that they had, “throughout Greece, a 
high and honorable reputation; not 
only on account of their hospitality to 
strangers, and their benevolence 
towards all men, but especially on ac- 
count of their piety towards the Di- 
vine Being.” 

Thus, if we speak of what, in the 
polite world, is called society, our 
homespun age had just none of it— 
and perhaps the more of society for 
that reason; because what they had 
was separate from all the polite fictions 
and showy conventionalities of the 
world. I speak not here of the rude 
and promiscuous gatherings connected 
so often with low and vulgar excesses; 
the military trainings, the huskings, 
the raisings, commonly ended with a 
wrestling match. These were their 
dissipations, and perhaps they were 
about as good as any. The apple- 
paring and quilting frolics, you may 
set down, if you will, as the polka- 
dances and masquerades of homespun. 
If they undertook a formal entertain- 
ment of any kind, it was commonly 
stiff and quite unsuccessful. But 
when some two queens of the spindle, 
specially fond of each other, instead 
of calling back and forth with a card- 
case in their hand, agreed to “join 
works,” as it was called, for a week or 
two, in spinning, enlivening their talk 
by the rival buzz of their wheels, and, 
when the two skeins were done, 
spending the rest of the day in such 
kind of recreation as pleased them, 
this to them was real society, and, so 
far, a good type of all the society they 
had. It was the society not of the 
Nominalists, but of the Realists; soci- 
ety in or after work; spontaneously 
gathered, for the most part, in terms 
of elective affinity—foot excursions of 
young people, or excursions on horse- 
back, after the haying, to the tops of 
the neighboring mountains; boatings 
on the river or the lake, by moon- 
light, filling the wooded shores and 
the recesses of the hills with lively 
echoes; evening schools of sacred 
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music, in which the music is not so 
much sacred as preparing to be; even- 
ing circles of young persons, falling 
together, as they imagine, by accident, 
round some village queen of song, 
and chasing away the time in ballads 
and glees so much faster than they 
wish, that just such another accident 
is like to happen soon; neighbors 
called in to meet the minister and talk 
of both worlds together, and, if he is 
limber enough to suffer it, in such 
happy mixtures, that both are melted 
into one. 

But most of all to be remembered 
are those friendly circles, gathered so 
often round the winter’s fire—not the 
stove, but the fire, the brightly blaz- 
ing, hospitable fire. In the early dusk, 
the home circle is drawn more closely 
and quietly round it; but a good 
neighbor and his wife drop in shortly 
from over the way, and the circle be- 
gins to spread. Next, a few young 
folk from the other end of the village, 
entering in brisker mood, find as many 
more chairs set in as wedges into the 
periphery to receive them also. And 
then a friendly sleigh-full of old and 
young, who have come down from the 
hill to spend an hour or two, spread 
the circle again, moving it still farther 
back from the fire; and the fire blazes 
just as much higher and more bright- 
ly, having a new stick added for every 
guest. There is no restraint, certainly 
no affectation of style. They tell 
stories, they laugh, they sing. They 
are serious and gay by turns, or the 
young folks go on with some play, 
while the fathers and mothers are dis- 
cussing some hard point of theology 
in the minister’s last sermon; or per- 
haps the great danger coming to 
sound morals from the multiplication 
of turnpikes and newspapers! Mean- 
time the good housewife brings out 
her choice stock of home-grown ex- 
otics, gathered from three realms, 
doughnuts from the pantry, hickory 
nuts from the chamber, and the nicest, 
smoothest apples from the cellar: 
all which, including, I suppose I must 
add, the rather unpoetic beverage that 
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gave its acid smack to the ancient hos- 
pitality, are discussed as freely, with 
no fear of consequences. And then, 
as the tall clock in the corner of the 
room ticks on majestically towards 
nine, the conversation takes, it may 
be, a little more serious turn, and it is 
suggested that a very happy evening 
may fitly be ended with a prayer. 
Whereupon the circle breaks up with 
a reverent, congratulative look on 
every face, which is itself the truest 
language of a social nature blessed in 
human fellowship. 

Such, in general, was the society of 
the homespun age. It was not that 
society that puts one in connection 
with the great world of letters, or 
fashion, or power, raising as much the 
level of his consciousness and the 
scale and style of his action; but it 
was society back of the world, in the 
sacred retreats of natural feeling, truth 
and piety. 

Descending from the topic of soci- 
ety in general to one more delicate, 
that of marriage and the tender pas- 
sion and the domestic felicities of the 
homespun age, the main distinction 
here to be noted is, that marriages 
were commonly contracted at a much 
earlier period in life than now. Not 
because the habit of the time was 
more romantic or less prudential, but 
because a principle more primitive and 
closer to the beautiful simplicity of 
nature is yet in vogue, viz., that women 
are given by the Almighty, not so 
much to help their husbands spend a 
living, as to help them get one. Ac- 
cordingly, the ministers were always 
very emphatic, as I remember in their 
marriage ceremonies, on the ancient 
idea that the woman was given to the 
man to be a help, meet for him. Had 
they supposed, on the contrary, what 
many appear in our day to assume, 
that the woman is given to the man to 
enjoy his living, I am not sure that a 
certain way they had of adhering al- 
ways to the reason of things, would 
not have set them at feud with the 
custom that requires the fee of the 
man, insisting that it go to the charge 
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of the other party, where, in such a 
case, it properly belongs. Now ex- 
actly this notion of theirs, I confess, 
appears to me to be the most senti- 
mental and really the most romantic 
notion possible of marriage. What 
more beautiful embodiment is there on 
this earth, of true sentiment, than the 
young wife who has given herself to 
a man in his weakness, to make him 
strong; to enter into the hard battle 
of his life and bear the brunt of it with 
him; to go down with him in disaster, 
if he fails, and cling to him for what 
he is; to rise with him, if he rises, and 
share a two-fold joy with him in the 
competence achieved; remembering, 
both of them, how it grew by little and 
little, and by what methods of frugal 
industry it was nourished; having it 
also, not as his, but theirs, the reward 
of their common perseverance, and 
the token of their consolidated love. 
And if this be the most heroic senti- 
ment in the woman, it certainly was 
no fault in the man of homespun to 
look for it. And, in this view, the pic- 
ture given of his suit, by a favorite 
poetess of our own, is as much deeper 
in poetry as it is closer to the simplic- 
ity of nature. 

“Behold, 
The ruddy damsel singeth at her wheel. 
While by her side the rustic lover sits, 
Perchance his shrewd eye secretly doth 


count 
The mass of skeins that, hanging on the 
wall, 


Increaseth day by day. Perchance his 
thought 

(For men have wiser minds than women, 
sure,) 


Is calculating what a thrifty wife 
The maid wil! make.” 


Do not accuse our rustic here too 
hastily, in the rather homely picture 
he makes; for sometimes it is the way 
of homely things, that their poetry is 
not seen, only because it is deepest. 
The main distinction between him and 
the more plausible romantic class of 
suitors is, that his passion has pene- 
trated beyond the fancy, into the rea- 
son, and made the sober sense itself 
a captive. Do you say that a man has 
not a heart because it is shut up in the 
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casement of his body and is not seen, 
beating on the skin? As little reason 
have you here to blame a fault of pas- 
sion, because it throbs under the 
strong, defensive ribs of prudence. It 
is the froth of passion that makes a 
show so romantic on the soul’s sur- 
faces—the truth of it that pierces in- 
most realities. So, I suppose, our 
poetess would say that her young 
gentleman of homespun thinks of a 
wife, not of a holiday partner who 
may come into his living in a contract 
of expenditure. He believes in women 
according to God’s own idea, looks 
to her as an angel of help, who 
may join herself to him, and go down 
the rough way of life as it is, to 
strengthen him in it by her sympathy, 
and gild its darkness, if dark it must 
be, by the light of her patience and 
the constancy of her devotion. The 
main difference is, that the romance 
coines out at the end and was not all 
expended at the beginning. 

The close necessities of these more 
primitive days connected many home- 
ly incidents with marriage, which how- 
ever, rather heighten the picturesque 
simplicity than disparage the beauty 
of its attractions. The question of 
the outfit, the question of wavs 
and means, the homely prudence pull- 
ing back the heroics of faith and pas- 
sion, only to make them more heroic 
at last; all these you will readily im- 
agine. 

I suppose many of my audience may 
have heard of the distinguished Chris- 
tian minister, still living in the em- 
bers of extreme old age, who came to 
the point, not of a flight in the winter, 
but of marriage, and partly by reason 
of the Revolution then in progress, 
could find no way to obtain the neces- 
sary wedding suit. Whereupon, the 
voung woman’s benevolent mother had 
some of her sheep sheared and sewed 
up in blankets to keep them from per- 
ishing with cold, that the much re- 
quired felicity might be consummated. 

But the schools—we must not pass 
by these, if we are to form a truthful 
and sufficient picture of the homespun 
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days. The school-master did not ex- 
actly go round the district to fit out 
the children’s minds with learning, as 
the shoemaker often did to fit their 
feet with shoes, or the tailors to meas- 
ure and cut for their bodies; but, to 
come as near it as possible, he boarded 
round (a custom not yet gone by), 
and the wood for the common fire 
was supplied in a way equally primi- 
tive, viz., by a contribution of loads 
from the several families according to 
their several quantities of childhood. 
The children were all clothed alike in 
homespun, and the only signs of aris- 
tocracy were, that some were clean 
and some a degree less so, some in fine 
white and striped linen, some in brown 
tow crash; and, in particular, as I re- 
member with a certain feeling of 
quality I do not like to express, the 
good fathers of some testified the 
opinion they had of their children by 
bringing fine round loads of hickory 
wood to warm them, while some 
others, I regret to say. brought only 
scanty, scragey, ill-looking heaps of 
green oak, white birch, and hemlock. 
Indeed, about all the bickerings of 
quality among the children centred in 
the quality of the wood-pile. There 
was no complaint, in those days, of 
want of ventilation; for the large open 
fireplace held a considerable fraction 
of a cord of wood, and the windows 
took in just enough air to supply the 
combustion. Besides, the bigger lads 
were occasionally ventilated, by being 
sent out to cut wood enough to keep 
the fire in action. The seats were 
made of the outer slabs from the saw- 
mill, supported bv slant legs driven 
into and a proner distance through au- 
eur holes, and planed smooth on the 
top by the rather tardv process of 
friction. But the spelling went on 
bravely, and we ciphered awav again 
and again, always till we got through 
Loss and Gain. The more advanced 
of us, too, made light work of Lind- 
ley Murray, and went on to the pars- 
ing, finally. of extracts from Shakes- 
neare and Milton, till some of us be- 
gan to think we had mastered their 
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tough sentences in a more consequen- 
tial sense of the term than was exactly 
true. Oh, I remember (about the re- 
motest thing I can remember) that 
low seat, too high, nevertheless, to al- 
low the feet to touch the floor, and 
that friendly teacher who had the ad- 
dress to start a first feeling of enthu- 
siasm and awaken the first sense of 
power. He is living still, and when- 
ever I think of him, he rises up to 
me in the far background of memory, 
as bright as if he had worn the seven 
stars in his hair. (I said he is living; 
ves, he is here to-day, God bless him!) 
How manv others of you who are here 
assembled, recall these little primitive 
universities of homespun, where your 
mind was born, with a similar feeling 
of reverence and homely satisfaction. 
Perhaps you remember, too, with a 
pleasure not less genuine, that you re- 
ceived the classic discipline of the uni- 
versity proper, under a dress of home- 
spun, to be graduated, at the close, in 
the joint honors of broadcloth and the 
parchment. 

Passing from the school to the 
church, or rather, I should say, to 
the meeting-house—good translation, 
whether meant or not. of what is older 
and more venerable than church, viz., 
synagogue—here, again, you meet the 
picture of a sturdy homespun wor- 
ship. Probably it stands on some 
hill, midwav between three or four val- 
levs, whither the tribes go up to wor- 
ship, and, when the snow-drifts are 
deepest. go literally from strength to 
streneth. There is no furnace or 
stove, save the foot-stoves that are 
filled from the fires of the neighbor- 
ing houses, and brought in partly as a 
rather formal compliment to the deli- 
cacy of the tender sex, and sometimes 
hecause they are really wanted. The 
dress of the assembly is mostly home- 
spun, indicating only slight distine- 
tions of quality in the worshipers. 
Thev are seated according to age, the 
ald king Lemuels and their queens in 
front. near the pulpit, and the younger 
Temuels farther back, inclosed in 
news, sitting back to back, im- 
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pounded, all, for deep thought and 
spiritual digestion; only the deacons, 
sitting close under the pulpit, by 
themselves, to receive, as their dis- 
tinctive honor, the more perpendicular 
droppings of the word. Clean round 
the front of the gallery is drawn a 
single row of choir, headed by the 
key-pipe in the center. The pulpit is 
overhung by an august wooden can- 
opy, called a sounding-board—study 
general, of course, and first lesson of 
mystery to the eves of the children, 
until what time their ears are opened 
to understand the spoken mysteries. 
There is no affectation of serious- 
ness in the assembly, no mannerism of 
worship; some would say too little of 
the manner of worship. They think 
of nothing, in fact, save what meets 
their intelligence and enters into them 
by that method. They appear like 
men who have a digestion for strong 
meat, and have no conception that 
trifles more delicate can be of any ac- 
count to feed the system. Nothing is 
dull that has the matter in it, nothing 
long that has not exhausted the mat- 
ter. If the minister speaks in his 
creat coat and thick gloves or mittens, 
if the howling blasts of winter drive 
in across the assembly fresh streams 
of ventilation that move the hair upon 
their heads, thev are none the less 
content, if only he gives them good 
strong exercise. Under their hard, 
and, as some would sav. stolid faces, 
creat thoughts are brewing, and these 
keep them warm. Free-will, fixed 
fate, foreknowledge absolute, trinity, 
redemption, special grace, eternity— 
give them anything high enough, and 
the tough muscle of their inward man 
will be climbing sturdily into it: and 
if they go awav having something to 
think of, they have had a good dav. 
A perceptible glow will kindle in their 
hard faces, only when some one of the 
chief apostles, a Dav, a Smith, or a 
Rellamv. has come to lead them up 
some higher pinnacle of thought, or 
nile upon their sturdy mind some 
heavier weight of argument—fainting 
never under anv weight, even tha‘ 
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which, to the foreign critics of the dis- 
courses preached by them and others 
of their day, it seems impossible for 
any, the most cultivated audience in 
the world, to have supported. These 
royal men of homespun—how great a 
thing to them was religion! The dis- 
trict school was there, the great Bel- 
lamy is here among the highest peaks 
and solitudes of divine government, 
and between is close living and hard 
work, but they are kings alike in all! 
True there was a rigor in their piety, 
a want of gentle feeling; their Chris- 
tian graces were cast-iron shapes, 
answering with a hard metallic ring. 
But they stood the rough wear of life 
none the less durably for the exces- 
sive hardness of their temperament, 
kept their families and communities 
none the less truly, though it may be 
less benignly, under the sense of God 
and religion. If we find something to 
modify or soften, in their over-rigid 
notions of Christian living, it is yet 
something to know that what we are 
they have made us, and that, when we 
have done better for the ages that 
come after us, we shall have a more 
certain right to blame their austerities. 
View them as we may, there is vet, 
and always will be, something mag- 
nificent in their stern, practical fidelity 
to. their principles. If they believed 
it to be more scriptural and Christian 
to begin their Sunday, not with the 
western, but with the Jewish and other 
eastern nations, at the sunset on Sat- 
urday, their practice did not part com- 
pany with their principles—it was 
sundown at sundown, not somewhere 
between that time and the next morn- 
ing. Thus, being dispatched, when a 
lad, one Saturday afternoon in the 
winter, to bring home a few bushels of 
apples engaged of a farmer a mile dis- 
tant, I remember how the careful, 
exact man looked first at the clock, 
then out the window at the sun, and 
turning to me said: “I cannot meas- 
ure out the apples in time for you to 
get home before sundown, you must 
come again Monday”; then how I 
went home, venting my boyish im- 
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patience in words not exactly respect- 
ful, assisted by the sunlight playing 
still upon the eastern hills, and got for 
my comfort a very unaccountably 
small amount of specially silent sym- 
pathy. 

I have never yet ascertained whether 
that refusal was exactly justified 
by the patriarchal authorities ap- 
pealed to, or not. Be that as it may, 
have what opinion of it you will, I 
confess to you, for one, that I recall 
the honest, faithful days of homespun 
represented in it, days when men’s 
lives went by their consciences, as 
their clocks did by the sun, with a feel- 
ing of profoundest reverence. It is 
more than respectable—it is sublime. 
If we find a more liberal way, and 
think we are safe in it, or if we are 
actually so, we can never yet break 
loose from a willing respect to this in- 
flexible, majestic paternity of truth 
and godliness. 

Regarding, now, the homespun 
age as represented in these pictures 
of the social and religious life, we 
need, in order to a full understanding 
or conception of the powers and the 
possibilities of success embodied in it, 
to go a step farther; to descend into 
the practical struggle of common life, 
and see how the muscle of energy and 
victory is developed, under its close 
necessities. 

The sons and daughters grew up, 
all, as you will perceive, in the closest 
habits of industry. The keen jocky 
way of whittling out a living by small 
bargains sharply turned, which many 
suppose to be an essential character- 
istic of the Yankee race, is yet no 
proper inbred distinction, but only a 
casual result, or incident, that pertains 
to the transition period between the 
small, stringent way of life in the pre- 
vious times of home-production, and 
the new age of trade. In these olden 
times, these genuine days of home- 
spun, they supposed, in their sim- 
plicity, that thrift represented work, 
and looked about seldom for any more 
delicate and sharper way of getting 
on. They did not call a man’s prop- 
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erty his fortune, but they spoke of one 
or another as being worth so much; 
conceiving that he had it laid up as 
the reward or fruit of his deservings. 
The house was a factory on the farm, 
the farm a grower and producer for 
the house. The exchanges went on 
briskly enough, but required neither 
money nor trade. No affectation of 
polite living, no languishing airs of 
delicacy and softness in-doors, had 
begun to make the fathers and sons 
impatient of hard work out of doors, 
and set them at contriving some easier 
and more plausible way of living. 
Their very dress represented work, 
and they went out as men whom the 
wives and daughters had dressed for 
work; facing all weather, cold and hot, 
wet and dry, wrestling with the plow 
on the stony-sided hills, digging out 
the rocks by hard lifting and a good 
many very practical experiments in 
mechanics, dressing the flax, thresh- 
ing the rye, dragging home, in the 
deep snows, the great wood-pile of the 
year’s consumption, and then, when 
the day is ended—having no loose 
money to spend in taverns—taking 
their recreation, all together, in read- 
ing, or singing, or happy talk, or 
silent looking in the fire and finally 
in sleep—to rise again, with the sun, 
and pray over the family Bible for just 
such another good day as the last. 
And so they lived, working out, each 
vear, a little advance of thrift, just 
within the line of comfort. 

The picture still holds, in part, 
though greatly modified by the soft- 
ened manner of in-door life, and the 
multiplied agencies of emigration, 
travel, trade and machinery. It is, on 
the whole, a hard and over-severe pic- 
ture, and yet a picture that embodies 
the highest points of merit, connects 
the noblest results of character. Out 
of it, in one view, come all the suc- 
cesses we commemorate on this fes- 
tive occasion. 

No mode of life was ever more ex- 
pensive; it was life at the expense of 
labor too stringent to allow the high- 
est culture and the most proper enjoy- 
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ment. Even the dress of it was more 
expensive than we shall ever see 
again. Still it was a life of honesty 
and simple content and sturdy victory. 
Immoralities, that rot down the vigor 
and humble the consciousness of fam- 
ilies, were as much less frequent, as 
they had less thought of adventure, 
less to do with travel and trade and 
money, and were closer to nature and 
the simple life of home. 

If they were sometimes drudged by 
their over-intense labor, still they 
were kept by it in a generally rugged 
state, both of body and mind. They 
kept a good digestion, which is itself 
no small part of a character. The 
mothers spent their nervous impulse 
on their muscles, and had so much less 
need of keeping down the excess, or 
calming the unspent lightning, by doses 
of anodyne. In the play of the wheel, 
they spun fibre too within, and in the 
weaving, wove it close and firm. They 
realized, to the full, the poet’s picture 
of the maiden, who made a robust, 
happy life of peace, by the industry of 
her hands. 


“She never feels the spleen’s imagined 
pains, 

Nor melancholy stagnates in her veins; 

She never loses life in thoughtless ease, 

Nor on the velvet couch invites disease; 

Her ee dress, in simple neatness 
ies, 

And for no glaring equipage she sighs; 

No midnight masquerade her beauty wears, 

And health, not paint, the fading bloom 
repairs.” 


Be it true,as it may,that the mothers 
of the homespun age had a severe 
limit on their culture and accomplish- 
ments. Be it true that we demand a 
delicacy and elegance of manners im- 
possible to them, under the rugged 
necessities they bore. Still there is, 
after all, something very respectable 
in good health, and a great many 
graces play in its look that we love to 
study, even if there be a little show of 
toughness in their charms. How 
much is there, too, in the sublime 
motherhood of health! Hence come, 
not always, I know, but oftenest, the 
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heroes and the great minds gifted with 
volume and power and balanced for 
the manly virtues of truth, courage, 
persistency, and all sorts of victory. 

It was also a great point, in this 
homespun mode of life, that it im- 
parted exactly what many speak of 
only with contempt, a closely girded 
habit of economy. Harnessed, all to- 
gether, into the producing process, 
young and old, male and female, from 
the boy who rode the plow-horse, to 
the grandmother knitting under her 
spectacles, they had no conception of 
squandering lightly what they all had 
been at work, thread by thread, and 
grain by grain, to produce. They 
knew too exactly what everything 
cost, even small things, not to hus- 
band them carefully. Men of patri- 
mony in the great world, therefore, 
noticing their small way in trade, or 
expenditure, are ready, as we often 
see, to charge them with meanness— 
simply because they knew things only 
in the small; or, what is not far dif- 
ferent, because they were too simple 
and rustic to have any conception of 
the big operations by which other men 
are wont to get their money without 
earning it, and lavish the more freely 
because it was not earned. Still this 
knowing life only in the small, it will 
be found, is really anything but mean- 
ness. 

Probably enough the man who is 
heard threshing in his barn of a win- 
ter evening, by the light of a lantern 
(IT knew such an example), will be 
seen driving his team next day, the 
coldest day of the year, through the 
deep snow to a distant woodlot, to 
draw a load for a present to his min- 
ister. So the housewife who haggles 
for a half-hour with the merchant over 
some small trade, is vet one who will 
keep watch, not unlikely, when the 
school-master, boarding round the 
district, comes to some hard quarter, 
and commence asking him to dinner, 
then to tea, then to stav over night, 
and literally boarding him, till the 
hard quarter is passed. Who now, in 
the great world of money, will do, not 
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to say the same, as much, proportion- 
ally as much, in any of the pure hos- 
pitalities of life? 

Besides, what sufficiently disproves 
any real meanness, it will be found 
that children brought up, in this way, 
to know things in the small—what 
they cost and what is their value— 
have, in just that fact, one of the best 
securities of character and most cer- 
tain elements of power and success in 
life; because they expect to get on by 
small advances followed up and saved 
by others, not by sudden leaps of for- 
tune that despise the slow but surer 
methods of industry and merit. When 
the hard, wiry-looking patriarch of 
homespun, for example, sets off for 
Hartford, or Bridgeport, to exchange 
the little surplus of his year’s produc - 
tion, carrying his provision with him 
and the fodder of his team, and tak- 
ing his boy along to show him the 
great world, you may laugh at the sim- 
plicity, or pity, if you will, the sordid 
look of the picture; but, five or 
ten years hence, this boy will probably 
enough be found in college, digging 
out the cent’s worths of his father’s 
money in hard study; and some twenty 
years later, he will be returning, in 
his honors, as the celebrated Judge, or 
Governor, or Senator and public ora- 
tor, from some one of the great States 
of the republic, to bless the sight once 
more of that venerated pair who 
shaped his beginnings and planted the 
small seeds of his future success. 
Small seeds, you may have thought of 
meanness; but now they have grown 
up and blossomed into a large-minded 
life, a generous public devotion, and a 
free benevolence to mankind. 

And just here, I am persuaded, is 
the secret, in no small degree, of the 
very peculiar success that has distin- 
cuished the sons of Connecticut, and, 
not least, those of Litchfield County, 
in their migration to other States. It 
is because they have gone out in the 
wise economy of a simple, homespun 
training, expecting to get on in the 
world by merit and patience, and by 
a careful husbanding of small ad- 
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vances; secured in their virtue, by just 
that which makes their perseverance 
successful. For the men who see the 
great in the small, and go on to build 
the great by small increments, will 
commonly have an exact conscience 
too that beholds great principles in 
small things, and so form a character 
of integrity before both God and man, 
as solid and massive as the outward 
successes they conquer. The great 
men who think to be great in general, 
having yet nothing great in particular, 
are a much more windy affair. 

I have wished, in particular, to bring 
out an impression of the unrecorded 
history of the times gone by. We 
must not think on such an occasion 
as this that the great men have made 
the history. Rather is it the history 
that has made the men. It is the 
homespun many, the simple Chris- 
tian men and women of the century 
gone by, who bore their life-struggle 
faithfully in these valleys and among 
these hills, and who now are sleep- 
ing in the untitled graves of Chris- 
tian worth and piety. These are they 
whom we are most especially to 
honor, and it is good for us all to see 
and know, in their example, how 
nobly fruitful and beneficent that vir- 
tue may be, which is too common to 
be distinguished, and it is thought of 
enly as the worth of unhistoric men. 
Worth indeed it is, that worth which, 
being common, is the substructure and 
the prime condition of a happy, social 
state, and of ai! the honors that dig- 
nify its history—worth, not of men 
only, but quite as much of women; 
for you have seen, at every turn of my 
subject, how the age gone by receives 
a distinctive character from the queens 
of the distaff and the loom, and their 
princely motherhood. Let no woman 
imagine that she is without conse- 
quence, or motive to excellence, be- 
cause she is not conspicuous. Oh, it 
is the greatness of woman that she is so 
much like the great powers of nature, 
back of the noise and clatter of the 
world’s affairs, tempering all things 
with her benign influence only the 
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more certainly because of her silence, 
greatest in her beneficence because 
most remote from ambition, most for- 
getful of herself and fame; a better 
nature in the world that only waits 
to bless it, and refuses to be known 
save in the successes of others, whom 
she makes conspicuous; satisfied most, 
in the honors that come not to her— 
that “Her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the eld- 
ers of the land.” — 

One thing, at least, | hope: that, in 
these illustrations, 1 have made some 
just impression on you all of the dig- 
nity of work. How great an honor it 
is for the times gone by, that when so 
many schemes are on foot, as now, to 
raise the weak; when the friends of 
the dejected classes of the world are 
proposing even to reorganize society 
itself for their benefit, trying to human- 
ize punishments, to kindle hope in dis- 
ability, and nurse depravity into a con- 
dition of comfort—a distinction how 
magnificent! that our fathers and 
mothers of the century past had, in 
truth, no dejected classes, no disability, 
only here and there a drone of idle- 
ness, or a sporadic case of vice and 
poverty; excelling, in the picture of 
social comfort and well-being actually 
realized, the most romantic visions of 
our new seers. They want a reorgani- 
zation of society!—something better 
than the Christian gospel and the 
Christian family state!—some com- 
munity in hollow-square, to protect 
them and coax them up into a life of 
respect, and help them to be men! No, 
they did not even so much as want the 
patronage of a bank of savings, to en- 
courage them and take the wardship 
of their cause. They knew how to 
make their money, and how to invest 
it, and take care of it, and make it 
productive; how to build, and plant, 
and make sterility fruitful, and con- 
quer all the hard weather of life. Their 
producing process took everything at 
a disadvantage; for they had no capi- 
tal, no machinery, no distribution of 
labor, nothing but wild forest and 
rock; but they had mettle enough in 
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their character to conquer their de- 
fects of outfit and advantage. They 
sucked honey out of the rock, and oil 
out of the flinty rock. Nay, they even 
seemed to want something a little 
harder than nature in her softer 
moods could yield them. Their ideal 
of a Goshen they located, not in the 
rich alluvion of some fertile Nile, but 
upon the crest of the world, some- 
where between the second and third 
heaven where Providence itself grows 
cold, and there, making warmth by 
their exercise and their prayers, they 
prepared a happier state of compe- 
tence and wealth than the Goshen of 
the sunny Nile ever saw. Your con- 
dition will hereafter be softened, and 
your comforts multiplied. Let your 
culture be as much advanced. But let 
no delicate spirit that despises work 


grow up in your sons and daughters. 
Make these rocky hills smooth their 
faces and smile under your industry. 
Let no absurd ambition tempt you to 
imitate the manners of the great world 
of fashion, and rob you thus of the 
respect and dignity that pertain to 
manners properly your own. Main- 
tain, above all, your religious exact- 
ness. Think what is true, and then 
respect yourselves in living exactly 
what you think. Fear God and keep 
his commandments, as your godly 
fathers and mothers did before you, 
and found, as we have seen, to be the 
beginning of wisdom. As _ their 
graves are with you, so be that faith 
in God which ennobled their lives and 
glorified their death an inheritance in 
you, and a legacy transmitted by you 
to your children. 
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By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


E XILED from home! 


The far sea rolls 


Between them and the country of their birth; 
The childhood turning impulse of their souls 
Pulls half across the earth. 


Exiled from home! From all familiar things — 
The low-browed roof, the grass-surrounded door, 

Accustomed labors that gave daylight wings, 
Loved steps on the worn floor. 


Exiled from home! Young girls sent forth alone 
When most their hearts need close companioning; 
No love and hardly friendships may they own,— 


No voice of welcoming. 


Blinded with homesick tears the exile stands; 
To toil for alien household gods she comes; 

A servant and a stranger in our lands, — 
Homeless within our homes. 
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E had occasion some time ago 
\W to dwell upon the immense 

amount of valuable informa- 
tion which is given the _ public 
year by year in the reports of 
the Commissioner of Education, and 
to express the wish that these re- 
ports might be read much more gen- 
erally and carefully than they are by 
the masses of our intelligent people 
and not only by the educational ex- 
perts. The occasion of our former 
reference was the publication in one 
of these volumes of the remarkable 
collection of extracts made by Mr. 
Plimsoll from thirty or forty of the 
most common and popular English 
school histories, for the purpose of 
showing the fair and kindly way in 
which they all treated the American 
Revolution and its leaders, and how 
different the feeling toward America is 
with which the English boy or girl 
leaves school from the feeling toward 
England with which the American 
boy or girl leaves school who has 
been brought up on the accounts of 
the Revolution in most of our own 
text-books. But our general re- 
mark upon the value of the Bureau 
of Education’s publications might 
have been attached just as fittingly to 
any one of a dozen chapters in the 
same volume or to a dozen reports 
in any of the volumes. 

We feel like emphasizing all our 
generalities anew as we turn the pages 
—there are almost 2,200 of them—of 
the two volumes devoted to the last 
annual report (1895-96) which has 
been laid upon our table. Boston 
is just now considering the matter of 
reforming her School Board; here are 
75 pages upon the laws relating to 
School Boards, summing up in the 





manner most useful for the reformer 
or the investigator the characteris- 
tics of the various notable systems in 
the country, with the details of the or- 
ganization of the Boards of twenty 
different cities. Lewis and Cole want 
Americans to understand better what 
thorough work is being done in Ger- 
many in popular musical education; 
here are thirty pages on music in Ger- 
man schools, beginning with the dis- 
cussion of the part which music 
should have in education, and passing 
on to the history and present condi- 
tion of singing in German schools, a 
comparison of German and American 
methods of teaching, pages upon the 
value of folk-songs, with lists of the 
poets and composers of German folk- 
songs, and a careful bibliography. We 
are set to thinking and talking anew, 
some of us, by an evening at the 
Round Table or somewhere devoted to 
the discussion of the subject, of library 
laws and the new place of the public 
library in our society; and lo, here, 
just when we want it, are 250 pages of 
library statistics, with all the import- 
ant library legislation of all the states 
in the Union brought together in a 
single chapter. Manual training is the 
thing under discussion; here are 150 
pages describing half a hundred typi- 
cal American institutions offering 
manual or industrial training, with 
their varying systems and achieve- 
ments. The young people of the Old 
South Historical Society are studying 
this winter the Education of the Col- 
ored Race,—Booker Washington was 
talking to them last night; here are 
forty pages of statistics about it, in- 
cluding a report from Booker Wash- 
ington himself, which you can pass 
on to the secretary of the society. 
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That new abandoned farm of yours 
up by Monadnock has set your head 
to spinning with agricultural inqui- 
ries and notions of how much better 
the farmers would be for a little 
science; and here is this chapter on 
“How Agriculture is Taught in Prus- 
sia and France,” which you will surely 
get the ‘“‘New Hampshire Sentinel” or 
the “New England Homestead” to re- 
print. 
= 
* * 


But what especially leads us to 
come back to the reports of the 
Commissioner of Education again at 
this time is the publication in this 
latest report of the thorough and ad- 
mirable chapter on “Art Decorations 
in Schoolrooms,’ compiled by Dr. Ste- 
phen B. Weeks. It comes at the op- 
portune time, when the movement in 
behalf of art in the schools is gathering 
head all over the country, one of the 
most general and earnest movements 
in our educational world to-day; and 
of all the reports which have yet been 
prepared, it is the completest and the 
best. We are glad to see that it has 
been published separately as a pam- 
phlet; and we suppose that any 
teacher, or anybody else who is inter- 
ested in the subject of art in the public 
schools, may procure a copy by sim- 
ply writing for it to the Bureau of 
Education at Washington—for the 
Bureau of Education exists for the 
precise purpose of letting its light 
shine. 

* 
* x 


John Ruskin may properly be called 
the first great prophet of art in the 
schools; and in this report of the Bu- 
reau of Education his first pregnant 
word upon the subject is recalled. It 
is so fundamental and so emphatically 
worth the reading still by every 
worker in this cause that it shall have 
place here too: 


“Hitherto, as far as I know, it has either 
been so difficult to give all the education 
we wanted to our lads that we have been 
obliged to do it with cheap furniture in 


bare walls, or else we have considered that 
cheap furniture and bare walls are a proper 
part of the means of education, and sup- 
posed that boys learned best when they 
sat on hard forms and had nothing but 
blank plaster about and above them where- 
upon to employ their spare attention; aiso 
that it was as well they should be accus- 
tomed to rough ana ugly conditions of 
things, partly by way of preparing them 
for the hardships of life and partly that 
there might be the least possible damage 
done to tloors and forms in the event oi 
their becoming during the master’s ab- 
sence the fields or instruments of battle. 
All this is so far well and necessary as it 
relates to the training of country lads an] 
the first training of boys in general. But 
there certainly comes a period in the life 
of a well-educated youth in which one of 
the principal elements of his education is, 
or ought to be, to give him refinement of 
habits; and not only to teach him the 
strong exercises of which his frame is 
capable, but also to increase his bodily sen- 
sibility and refinement and show him such 
small matters as the way of handling 
things properly and treating them consid- 
erately. Not only so, but I believe the 
notion of fixing the attention by keeping 
the room empty is a wholly mistaken one. 
I think it is just in the emptiest room that 
the mind wanders most; for it gets restless 
like a bird for want of a perch, and casts 
about for any possible means for getting 
out and away. And even if it be fixed, by 
an effort, on the business in hand, that 
business becomes itself repulsive, more 
than it need be, by the vileness of its 
associations; and many a study appears dull 
or painful to a boy when it is pursued on a 
blotted deal desk under a wall with noth- 
ing on it but scratches and pegs, which 
would have been pursued pleasantly 
enough in a curtained corner of his father’s 
library or at the latticed window of his 
cottage. Nay, my own belief is that the 
best study of all is the most beautiful, and 
that a quiet glade of a forest, or the nook 
of a lake shore, is worth all the school- 
rooms in Christendom when once you are 
past the multiplication table; but be that 
as it may, there is no ques stion at all but 
that a time ought to come in the life of a 
well-trained youth when he can sit at a 
writing table without wanting to throw the 
inkstand at his neighbor, and when also he 
will feel more capable of certain efforts of 
mind with beautiful and refined forms 
about him than with ugly ones. When 
that time comes, he ought to be advanced 
into the decorated schools, and this ad- 
vance ought to be one of the important 
and honorable epochs of his life. 

“I have not time, however, to insist on 
the mere serviceableness to our youth of 
refined architectural decorations as such; 
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for I want you to consider the profitable 
influence of the particular kind of decora- 
tion which I want you to get for them, 
namely, historical painting. You know 
we have hitherto been in the habit of con- 
veying all our historical knowledge, such 
as it is, by the ear only, never by the eye; 
all our notions of things being ostensibly 
derived from verbal description, not from 
sight. Now, I have no doubt that as we 
grow gradually wiser—and we are doing 
so every day—we shall discover at last 
the eye is a nobler organ than the ear; and 
that through the eye we must in reality 
obtain or put into form nearly all the use- 
ful information we have about this world. 
Even as the matter stands, you will find 
that the knowledge which a boy is sup- 
posed to receive from verbal description is 
only available to him so far as in any 
underhand way he gets a sight of the thing 
you are talking about. I remember well 
that for many years of my life the only 
notion I had of the look of a Greek knight 
was complicated between recollection of a 
small engraving in my pocket, Pope’s 
Homer and a reverent study of the Horse 
Guards. And though I believe that most 
boys collect their ideas from more varied 
sources, and arrange them more care- 
fully than I did, still, whatever sources 
they seek must always be ocular. If 
they are clever boys, they will go 
and look at the Greek vases and 
sculptures in the British Museum and 
at the weapons in our armories; they will 
see what real armor is like in luster and 
what Greek armor was like in form, and 
so put a fairly true image together, but 
still not, in ordinary cases, a very living or 
interesting one, 

“Now, the use of our decorative painting 
would be, in myriads of ways, to animate 
their history for them, and to put the liv- 
ing aspect of past things before their eyes 
as faithfully as intelligent invention can, 
so that the master shall have nothing to 
do but once to point to the schoolroom 
walls, and forever afterwards the meaning 
of the word would be fixed in the boy’s 
mind in the best possible way. It is a 
question of classical dress—what a tunic 
was like, or a chlamys, or a peplus. At 
this day you have to point to some vile 
woodcut in the middle of a dictionary page, 
representing the thing hung upon a stick; 
but then you would point to a hundred 
figures, wearing the actual dress in its 
fiery colors, in all actions of various state- 
liness or strength; you would understand 
at once how it fell around the people’s 
limbs as they stood, how it drifted from 
their shoulders as they went, how it veiled 
their faces as they wept, and how it cov- 
ered their heads in the day of battle. Now 
if you want to see what a weapon is like, 


you refer, in like manner, to a numbered 
page, in which there are spearheads in 
rows, and sword hilts in symmetrical 
groups; and gradually the boy gets a dim 
mathematical notion how one scimiter is 
hung to the right and another to the left, 
and one javelin has a knob to it and an- 
other none, while one glance at your good 
picture would show him, and the first 
rainy afternoon in the schoolroom would 
forever fix in his mind the look of the 
sword and spear as they fell or flew, and 
how they pierced, or bent, or shattered— 
how men wielded them and how men died 
by them. 

“But far more than all this is it not a 
question not of clothes or weapons, but of 
inen? How can we sufficiently estimate 
the effect on the mind of a noble youth, at 
the time when the world opens to him, of 
having faithful and touching representa- 
tions put before him of the acts and pres- 
ences of great men? How many a resolu- 
tion which would alter and exalt the whole 
course of his inner life might be formed 
when, in some dreamy twilight, he met, 
through his own tears, the fixed eyes ot 
those shadows of the great dead, unescap- 
able and calm, piercing to his soul, or fan- 
cied that their lips moved in dread reproof 
or soundless exhortation. And if for but 
one out of many this were true; if yet in a 
few you could be sure that such influence 
had indeed changed their thoughts and 
destinies, and turned the eager and reckless 
youth, who would have cast away his en- 
ergies on the race horse or the gaming 
table, to that noble life race, that holy life 
hazard, which should win all glory to him- 
self and all good to his country, would 
not that, to some purpose, be ‘political 
economy of art’?” 


* * 


If Ruskin in England spoke the first 
word, Boston, if we may accept this 
report, did the first deed. The first 
notable effort to encourage the decora- 
tion of schoolrooms, we read, seems to 
have been made in Boston in 1870, 
the leaders in the movement having 
been Charles C. Perkins and John D. 
Philbrick. They began by placing 
casts of antique sculpture in the Bos- 
ton girls’ high school building, the hall 
of the new building having been ar- 
ranged with reference to this purpose. 
Casts of most of the frieze of the Par- 
thenonwere arranged as a frieze of the 
hall, and casts of the Venus of Milo, 
the Demosthenes and other famous 
statues and of a dozen antique busts 
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were put in position around the hall. 
The cost, about $1,500, was met b» 
private subscriptions. 

This Boston experiment was made 
ten years before the organization in 
London of the Art for Schools Asso- 
ciation, of which Ruskin was presi- 
dent, and Matthew Arnold, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton and other eminent 
men, vice-presidents. The object of 
the English association was “to bring 
within the reach of boys and girls in 
our board and other schools such a 
measure of art culture as is compatible 
with their age and studies.” It pro- 
posed therefore:“(1) To negotiate with 
art publishers for the purchase of 
prints, photographs, etchings, chromo- 
lithographs, etc., and to supply them 
at the lowest possible price to schools; 
(2) to reproduce carefully selected 
examples that were likely to have a 
large circulation; (3) to print a de- 
scriptive catalogue and price list of 
the examples which the committee 
were prepared to recommend to the 
notice of the schools; (4) to present to 
schools, as the funds of the association 
would allow, small collections and 
books explanatory of them; (5) to ar- 
range loan collections to be placed at 
the disposal of schools on such terms 
as might prove convenient; (6) to 
bring together a number of examples 
to be exhibited in a suitable place as 
a tentative model of a standard col- 
lection. This model collection was to 
consist of: (1) Pictures of the simplest 
natural objects—birds and their nests 
and eggs, trees, wild flowers, and 
scenes of rural life, such as town chil- 
dren seldom see and country children 
often fail to enjoy consciously until 
their attention is specially called to 
them; (2) pictures of animals in 
friendly relation with human beings, 
especially children; (3) pictures of the 
peasant and artisan life of our own 
and foreign countries, incidents of he- 
roic adventure, etc.; (4) pictures of ar- 
chitectural works of historic or artistic 
interest; (5) landscapes and sea pieces; 
(6) historical portraits; (7) scenes 
from history; (8) such reproductions 
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as were available of suitable subjects 
among the numerous works of Italian, 
Dutch, and modern schools.” 

The Boston Public School Art 
League was the first organization 
formed in America along the lines of 
the English Art for Schools Associa- 
tion. This league was formed in 
1892, and its aim is defined as (1) by 
daily contact with objects of art to 
bend, educate and elevate the mind of 
the young to familiarity with, liking 
for, and due appreciation of things 
beautiful (not necessarily useful) and 
correct standards in the arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, and 
the lives of those who have made the 
arts noble, to the end that children of 
the present generation may, when they 
come to man’s estate, reject the false, 
demand the true, and so raise the art 
of our time and country to a plane 
which will, in ages yet to come, reflect 
true greatness and not material ag- 
grandizement; (2) to place upon the 
walls of schoolrooms objects of art in 
the shape of casts, photographs, en- 
gravings of statuary, buildings and 
paintings, illustrating recognized 
standards in art; also art centres, as 
Athens, Rome, Florence, Venice; also 
portraits of the old masters; also 
original works by leading artists, for- 
eign and American.” It asked for 
legacies and gifts of worthy objects of 
art by individuals, for general distri- 
bution or special use, and for dona- 
tions of money for specific purposes, 
such as the decoration of rooms 
marked for memorial or historic in- 
terest. The “Roman Room” of the 
English High School, the room in the 
Latin School dedicated to the mem- 
ory of John Witt Randall, a descendant 
of Samuel Adams, and decorated ap- 
propriately with photographs and 
casts illustrating the period of the 
Revolution, and other handsomely and 
intelligently decorated rooms bear 
witness to the activity of this Boston 
league. 


k 


Ten years ago it was true—the 
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splendid library legislation in New 
York. New Hampshire and_= other 
states has now made it untrue, for 


which Massachusetts folk are as glad 
as everybody else; but ten years ago 
it Was true—that more than one-half 
of the total number of free public 
libraries in the United States were in 
the state of Massachusetts. Massa- 
chusetts has been the great pioneer in 
the public library movement. The 
argest and noblest public library in 
he world to-day is the Boston public 
brary; the public libraries of 
Worcester, Springfield and other large 
cities of the Commonwealth serve the 
people of those cities as generously 
and efficiently as the Boston library 
serves Boston; the village libraries of 
Woburn, Quincy, Malden, Easton and 
half a hundred Massachusetts villages 
are the most beautiful village libraries 
under the sun. As Massachusetts has 
been the pioneer in the public library 
movement in America, so this report 
of the Bureau of Educa.ion makes it 
plain that she is the pioneer, too, in the 
great work of bringing beauty into the 
public schools. The work in Cam- 
bridge and Springfield and Roxbury 
and Quincy and Malden and Salem 
and Milton and Medford and Brook- 
line, to which attention is here called, 
is a magnificent work, and a work 
which is provoking imitation every- 
where. The sum of $3,000 was raised 
by subscription for the interior deco- 
ration of the new Medford high 
school, and $5,000 was given for its 
exterior decoration. The school has 
published a catalogue of two hundred 
pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, portraits 
and transparencies, with their location 
in the building, and descriptive notes. 
/f the work in Brookline, Mr. Samuel 
lr. Dutton, the superintendent of 
schools, says: 


“The work of placing works of art in 
the schoolrooms of this town has been in 
rogress now (1896) for nearly four years. 
About four years ago a public day was 
d at the Lawrence School, and at the 
se of the exercises the parents and 
riends were invited to meet in the hall, 
when the subject of art decoration was 
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proposed to them. A eommittee was at 
once formed and monev was raised by 
means of entertainments and cot utions 
until nearly $1,000 was available for the 
purpose \bout one year ago our new 
higin school was oj l, and we have al- 
ready liad donated to t hool pictures 
and casts to the value o ore than $2,000. 
The most import ire of this collec- 
tion is, perhaps, t rmstrong collection 
of casts. These a placed in a large 
room which is ex ely devoted to the 
subject of art. Committees have been ap- 
pointed, in conn n with two other 
scnools. to continue this work. We have 


] ¢ + art 
SO a committee on art 


yur Education Society, 
undertake to 
, 


, in connection with 
which will probably 
place art works in 
schools so situated that the 
unrble to do everything. In this way we 
hope within a reasonable time to have a 
good representation of masterpieces in all 
cur schools. I may add that we have gone 
iar enough in this undertaking to satisfy 
ourselves that the presence of beautiful 
pictures and impressive statues in our 
schools is a distinctive educational factor. 
They help to elevate and ennoble the at- 
mosphere of the school, give dignity to the 
place, inspire the teachers, and react im- 
pressively upon all who enter the room. 
When it comes to be understood that the 
schoolroom is to be made as pleasant and 
well furnished as the model home, then the 
school is likely to take the place it should 
hold as a social factor.” 


those 
patrons are 


Mr. Ross Turner of Salem, the well- 
known painter, has been preeminently 
a prophet of this gospel in Massa- 
chusetcs, and was one of the first to 
put the gospel into operation, by ar- 
ranging for the wise decoration of one 
of the Salem schools. Mr. Walter Gil- 
man Page, another Massachusetts art- 
ist, has written some of the best things 
which have been written on the sub- 
ject. The Bureau of Education’s re- 
port quotes largely from Mr. Page’s 
little pamphlet on the “Interior Deco- 
ration of Schoolhouses”; and the sec- 
tion in which he gives a rough outline 
suggestive of how he would distribute 
works of art through the different 
grades we should like to give further 
currency, to emphasize the point that 
this work of putting pictures into the 
schools should be done with plan and 
purpose, systematically, and not at 
random: 


“For kindergarten and primary grades 
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I would suggest pictures of the simplest 
natural objects, such as birds, their nests 
and eggs, wild flowers, trees, and scenes 
of rural life, such as town children seldom 
see and country children often fail to en- 
joy; pictures of animals in friendly rela- 
tion with human beings, especially with 
children; landscapes and marine views; 
some of these various subjects to be illus- 
trated in color, proper attention being paid 
to artistic merit. For grammar grades I 
would use historical portraits and scenes 
from history, with particular and special 
reference to the men and events con- 
nected with the life of our own country; 
pictures of architectural works of historic 
or artistic interest; such reproductions as 
are available from the numerous works of 
the old and modern schools of painting, 
and, as many of our boys and girls do not 
go beyond the grammar school, a judicious 
selection of casts from the antique should 
be included. For the high schools you 
have simply to choose from the best of the 
product of all the ages, the art of Greece 
and Kome, the Renaissance, down to the 
present day. The field is broad and the 
task the easier. 

“All these subjects have their practical 
uses in the schoolroom, in correlation 
with drawing, history, geography, and 
natural history. Certainly the zsthetic 
sense is pleased and the daily routine made 
pleasanter amid such surroundings, for 
nothing is more depressing than bare walls. 

“The present generation cannot do bet- 
ter than to inform itself somewhat as to 
what constitutes American art, and par- 
ticularly that portion which belongs to the 
period of the war of the Revolution, illus- 
trated through the masterly portraits by 
that prince of portrait painters, Gilbert 
Stuart, and the historical pictures by John 
Trumbull. I trust the day is not far dis- 
tant when their names and their works will 
be known to all the children of the land. 

“In addition to selecting photographsand 
casts with reference to their character and 
suitability to age and comprehension, I 
would advise that they bear a relation to 
one another. In order to accomplish this 
it will be necessary to fix upon what it is 
desired to illustrate upon the walls of some 
particular schoolroom. Let it be a Greek 
room, Roman room, Egyptian room, or 
let it illustrate English literature or French 
history; different sections of the country 
through photographs representative of 
characteristic features, birds and animals, 
etc.; but let all these different subjects be 
placed by themselves. To mix them up in 
one room, no matter how good in itself 
each particular object may be, will make 
the result discordant; though there may 
exist certain conditions which might ren- 
der it necessary to include a variety of 
objects in one room.” 
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But if Massachusetts has led in this 
great movement, her teachers and 
artists are only at the head of a great 
army. The movement is rapidly com- 
ing to possess the whole country. 
Miss Stella Skinner and Miss Web- 
ster of New Haven have published “A 
list of casts and pictures suggested for 
the first eight years of school, with 
special reference to the general course 
of study in those grades”; and the pa- 
per on this subject by Miss Skinner, 
read before the Buffalo meeting of the 
National Educational Association, and 
reprinted in the Bureau’s report,is one 
of the most sensible and stimulating 
things in the report. The paper oun 
“Art for the Schoolroom,” by Barr 
Ferree of New York, the well-known 
architectural writer, is admirabie. 
New York has already done splendid 
work in this direction. So has Brook- 
lyn. The exhibition of works of art 
suitable for the decoration of school- 
rooms held in Brooklyn two years ago 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute was better than any similar 
exhibition which has yet been ar- 
ranged in New England. So was the 
exhibition in Philadelphia at about 
the same time, under the auspices of 
the Civic Club. Such exhibitions as 
these should be multiplied. Care and 
system should be put into them, that 
the school public may be well instruct- 
ed by them in what is available and 
what is best. Chicago, St. Louis, Den- 
ver, San Francisco and Milwaukee are 
notable centres for this movement for 
beauty in the schools. The Public 
School Art Association of Milwaukee, 
we read, is at this time raising $5,00v 
for schoolroom decoration. 

_ 
.* *@ 

The great significance of all this is 
that in a generation it is going to give 
us here in \merica an art public, a 
love of beauty and a true taste among 
great masses of the people, which to- 
day we have not and which we suffer 
so sadly for not having. The study oi 
English literature, now common in 


the schools, will not set all the boys 
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and girls to trying to become literary 
men and women,—the editors might 
not applaud it if it were likely to do 
that. It may stir some of them, who 
else would not be stirred, with that 
impulse and ambition—and that is 
well; it will keep others from writing, 
poor writing, by elevating their stand- 
ards and purifying their taste, show- 
ing them what real literature is. What 
it will chiefly do is to help create a 
better public for good literature, a 
public which will know better what is 
good and what is bad, and which will 
love the one and hate the other. The 
study of politics, of civil government, 
now for the first time becoming com- 
mon, presently to become universal, 
in the public schools, cannot help 
bearing splendid fruit in the next gen- 
eration. We look upon it as one of 
the most hopeful signs for American 
politics now visible upon the horizon. 
It will not set all the boys to wishing 
to be mayor, although if it does fire 
many of them with devotion and am- 
bition for the public service, that, too, 
we shall be grateful for; but it will 
help them all to know what a good 
mayor is, and a bad mayor, when they 
seem him, and make them love the 


one and hate the other, make them 
work to keep the one at the front and 
to make the other impossible. Art in 
the schools, familiarity through all 
the sensitive years of education with 
what is most beautiful, with what the 
world of culture has stamped with the 
seal of its approval, in architecture 
and sculpture and painting, will not 
make all the boys and girls artists, 
not Rembrandts nor Saint-Gaudenses, 
not Richardsonsnor Wrens,—although 
it may make more of these than we 
dream of, for the instinct for beauty 
and wonderful creative capacities are 
going to waste all about us for 
lack of call and provocation and op- 
portunity. But it will create a great 
public for us which knows a Richard- 
son, a Saint-Gaudens or a Sargent 
when he appears, which knows beauty 
and ugliness when it sees them, which 
loves the one and hates the other, 
which will make beauty law, which will 
have its Board of Beauty as it has its 
Board of Health, and in whose homes 
and shops and schools and streets will 
be tolerated nothing which is not beau- 
tiful, which does not reflect and satisfy 
a pure and cultivated taste, and does 
not minister to noble life. 



































Our LITTLE 


Oh, we do fairly well on this little back star, 
This world in the suburbs of space, 
Though we're out here alone and we hardly 
know how 
To get our belongings in place. 
We've no other models to which to con- 
form, 
We've no other star for a plan, 
And we think for a young and a little back 
Star, 

We have done nigh as well as we can. 
And so we abide here with things as they 
are 
In our cosmical 


Back STAR. 


suburb, our little back star 


‘Tis mostly unfinished, our little back star 
(Takes time for a world to get made), 
And the building of worlds is involved in 
elay 
Not known to the carpenter’s trade. 
‘’Tis not the best possible star?” No, not 
yet; 
Takes time to build worlds, I repeat. 
(And the long, long design of its architect's 
plan 
Isa a billion years from complete. 
And we hardly can guess what the finished 
worlds are 
In the unfinished state of our little back 
star. 


There are noisy complaints of our little 
back star, 
There are voices upraised that are loud; 
And there’s much that is said that is nigh 
to the truth 
By the lips of the querulous crowd. 
There is much that is lacking in justice and 
truth, 
There is more that is lacking in grace; 
So our little back star with its querulous 
freight 
Whirls on through the suburbs of space. 
And the great frontward stars from their 
stations afar,, 
In silence look down on our little back star. 


Oh, the great frontward stars may be eons 


ahead ; 
Of our little back star in the race, 
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But the simple, sole thing for a star and a 
man 
Is to look their own fate in the face. 
There's a long race ahead for our little back 
star, 
And failures and flouts not a few, 
But perhaps in a score of a thousand of 
years 
We may grow up a Shakespeare or two. 
We are hound on a journey that stretches 
afar, 
There’s a long course ahead for our little 
back star. 


little back 
freight, 
In the crude, early years of its prime, 
With wallowing monsters that sprawled in 
the sun, 
And dragons that weltered in slime. 
Let the voices upraised that are loud in 
complaint 
Still swell from the querulous crew; 
But our little back star travels on knowing 
well 
What a few million ages can do. 
So some in wise silence are gazing afar 
Down the long distant path of our little 
back star. 


Our star rolled on with its 


Sam Walter Foss. 


ANTICIPATION. 


I hold her letter as I stand, 
Nor break the seal: no need to guess 
What dainty little female hand 
Penned this most delicate address 


The scented seal — I break it not, 
3ut stand in stormy revery; 
I tremble as I wonder what 
She who penned this will say to me 


I wonder what my wife will say 
If so it be she e’er shall know 
I only mailed her note to-day - 
It should have gone two weeks ago! 
Ellis Parker Butler. 




















JOHN CABOT AND HIS SON SEBASTIAN. 


Modelled by John Cassidy of Manchester, England. Exhibited 
in London, 1897. 
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